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PR1BFA.CE. 


The old Gazetteer of the Sitapur district was in- 
corporated in the Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh 
of 1877, and was taken almost wholly from the Settle- 
ment Report of the late Mr. M. L. Perrar, a valuable 
work which has, however, become obsolete. In com- 
piling this volume I have had the advantage of the 
assessment reports of Mr. S. H. Butler, I.C.S., who 
completed the second regular settlement, and I must also 
express my thanks to Mr. P. U. Allen, I.O.S. and to Mr, 
W. R. Partridge, I.C.S., for the notes and other useful 
information which they have supplied. 

Naini Tau : 

May 1905. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Genebal Featuees. 


The district of Sitapur forms part of the Lucknow division of 
Oudh, and comprises the tract of country lying between the 
parallels of 27® 6' and 27® 64' north latitude and 80® 18' and 81® 
24' east longitude. It is bounded on the west and south-west by 
the river Gnmti, which flows in an irregular course from north-west 
to south-east, separating this district from Hardoi. To the oast 
lies Bahraioh, the boundary being the great river Ghagraj to the 
north is Kheri, the frontier being merely conventional, save in the 
north-east, where it is formed by the Dahawar; and to the south are 
the districts of Lucknow and Bara Banki between the Gumti and 
Ghagra. In its general shape Sitapur is a roughly rectangular 
tract, consisting of a compact stretch of country with a greatest 
breadth of 66 miles from north to south and a greatest length of 70 
miles from east to west. It had in 1902 a total area of 1,440,243 
acres or 2,260’38 square miles. The small alterations in the area 
that have occurred since the original constitution of the district have 
been due to the vagaries of that erratic river, the Ghagra. 

Topographically tho district consists of two main divisions : the 
Upland plain, which comprises the greater portion of tho area; and 
the eastern lowlands or Ganjar. The first of these is a level tract 
with slight undulations between the various rivers and streams by 
which it is intersected; without hills or valleys, devddof forests and 
large expanses of fater; well wooded with the numerous groves 
and scattered trees with which it is covered; and highly cultivated 
save in those parts where tho soil is bari’en sand or cut up by 
ravines in the neighbourhood of the streams, or, as in the northern 
parts, where the rapid growth of coarae jungle grass wages war 
against the extension of cultivation. Tho apparent dead level is 
broken by the stiuims and drainage channels, on either side of 
which the lund rises. In places the country between these streams 
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has a defective drainage system, the result being the formation 
of numberless shallow ponds and jbils, which during the rains are 
full to overflowing, while most of them dry up in the hot weather. 
The slope of the coimtry is from north-west to south-east; it is very 
slightly marked and generally imperceptible to the eye. The 
elevation ranges from 605 to 400 feet above the level of the sea, 
tbe average fall being under two feet to the mile. 

In the upland tract the slope is actually ihuch more slight, for 
the average is enLanced by the wdl-marked fall from the main 
body of the district to the alluvial plain of the Ganjar. The 
western boundary of this tract is a high and sharply-defined bank, 
under winch flows the Kewani in the north, while further south is 
an abandoned channel of the Ohauka skirting the eastern boundary 
of the Mahmudabad pargana. From this bank there stretches 
eastwards a low plain of stiff clay, cut up by innumerable streams 
and watercourses, and terminating in the sandy heights which 
mark the bank of the Ghagra. The whole of this tract is liable to 
annud inundations which during the rains cover the country 
with a sheet of water having a depth that ranges from six inches to 
as much as eight feet, according to the lie of the land and the 
nature of the rainfall. In this part of the district the villages are 
placed on the highest available spots, which are constantly raised 
by the frequent subsidence of the mud huts. Even in spite 
of this, the inhabitants are often compelled dther to leave their 
homes and migrate to a drier clime, or else to take up a temporary 
abode on rough wooden platforms till the waters subside. At such 
times they are wholly at the mercy of the village zamindar 
and the Bania for the means of communication and for food : inter- 
course is almost whoUy carried on by means of boats, which are in 
the hands of the wealthier classes, for the fields become the haunt of 
fish, turtles and crocodiles, which seem to prefey the shallow waters 
to thrir natural home in the deep streams. 

These inundations vary greatly on the right and left banks of • 
the Chauka. On the west there is practically no current, and the 
water lies almost stagnant on the fields without causing any injury 
to the rice crop, unless the flood be excessive. On the east, 
however, the current is very strong, and the whole coimtry forms 
the bed of a great river; so that the kharif harvest is always 
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precarious and in danger of being swept away by the violence 
of the stream. These floods have from time to time effected 
considerable alterations in tho physical aspect of the country, and 
, the changes would be far greater were it not for tho presence of 
wide expanses of jlmt, or tamarisk jungle, which serve as a brake 
to the current and by arresting tho loose particles of sand bind the 
soil together in some degree of conristonce. In this part of the 
country the river-home deposits arc not the rich loam that charac- 
terises the inundations of the Ganges and other rivers, for, owing to 
the velocity of the flood, tho lighter particles are carried away and 
only tho heavier grains of sand find a resting-place. Another 
injurious effect is the saturation of the soil which results in the 
efSiorescence of the saline deposit known as reh and tho consequent 
sterility of the land. 

The whole district is of purely alluvial formation .and the 
nature of the soil is dependent on the nature of the rivers, which 
form the chief physical characteristics of the tract, both in the 
uplands and tho Ganjar. The deposits left by the rivers in the 
uplands are usually a fertile loam of varying consistency, which 
tends towards a stiff clay in the depressions, while the slightest 
' rise above tho mean level is at once marked by a corresponding 
lightness in the nature of the soil and a tendency to hhv/r or sandy 
land. The latter is most in evidence along the banks of tho 
Gumti and Sarayan. In almost every case the land between the 
streams presents roughly the same aspects; a fringe of lowlying 
tarai of varying width in the immediate vicinity of the channel 
and bounded by the high bank, which is crowned by a ridge of 
light sandy soil broken by ravines and watercourses ; and beyond 
this a level fertile plain extending to the bank of tho next river. 

Beginning from the west, the first river of the district is the 
Gumti. Tliis rises dn Pilibliit, and after traversing the south- 
western portion of Kheri, first touches Sitapur at the village of 
Pakaiia in the extreme north-west corner of pai’gana Chandra. It 
then flows south in an exceedingly tortuous course along the western 
borders of Chandra, Misrikh and Aurangobad. At Gohlari in 'the 
last pargana it bends sharply to the cast, and after leaving the 
pargana it turns south-east again along the borders of Gundlamau 
and Manwan, leaving the district at Khanpm*, whence it enters 
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Lucknow. The Gumti is a river of considerable size, navigable 
throughout its length in this district by boats ranging up to twelve 
hundred naaunds burthen. Its bottom is sandy and the river is 
fordable in places, although access to the Hardoi district is generally . 
obtained by ferries. Sometimes the liver is subject to violent floods ; 
but these do little damage, as there are no towns along its banks. 
Close to the stream there is a small stretch of precarious larai land 
of varying width, insignificant in the north, but widening out in 
Aurangabad and Gundlamau, and again in the south of Monwan. 
Beyond this is the sandy bank, a belt of bhur soil with a breadth 
ranging from two to four miles. In places there are stretches of river 
sand, which bears a scanty crop of melons, while elsewhere are white 
drifting sandhills, which in turn give place to undulating sweeps 
and level ten-aces of a fairly conristent character. Hero and there 
are patches of stable cultivation, but in the bad villages of Aurang- 
abad and Gundlamau the fields are mere shallow basins amid 
ridges of sand held together by hedges of thatching-grass. In wet 
years the soil becomes saturated and the harvest is ruined, while 
in times of drought irrigation is impossible. In Manwan the bank 
is hard and barren, and out up by innumerable small ravines. 

The first tributorj’- of the Gumti in this district is .the Kathna, 
a stream which rises in the Moti jhil in the Shahjahanpur district. 
After flowing in a south-easterly direction through Kheri, where it 
separates the parganas of Atwa Piparia, Magdapur and Aurangabad 
on the west from Haidorabad and Kasta on the east, it enters this 
district at Beriha in Maholi. It then flows south, cutting off the 
Chandra pargana from the rest of the district, and joins the Gumti 
just above Dadhnamau in 27° 28' north and 80° 24' ea.<!t. The 
river is not navigable and its banks are in places clothed with 
jungle, while owmg to the depth of the channel the river is useless 
for irrigation. There is a little icM’Cti along the Kathna, but it is 
very poor and in the highest degree precarious. Beyond this the 
land is sandy, but better than in the neighbourhood of the Gumti. 

It gives place to loam in the centre of pargana Chandra, but here 
the drainage is in places defective. 

^ A far more impoi-tant tributary of the Gumti is the Sarayan, 
which rises in the Haidarabad pargana of Kheri and enters this 
district affier a course of about 49 miles at Haurangpur in the 
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extreme nortli of pargana Sitapur. It traverses the district fiom 
north to south, flowing in a very irregular course between the 
parganas of Sitapur, Ramkot, Machlirehta, Korauna and Gundla- 
mail on the west, and Hargam, Khairabad, Pirnagar, Baii and 
jVIanwan on the east. It joins the Gumti after a total course of 
about 95 miles at tho village of Hindaura in the Gundlamau 
pargana. In wot years the river is liable to cause excessive and 
destructive floods at Sitapur and other places along its banks, but 
ordinarily it well serves its purpose ns a drainage lino. It is only 
navigable by small boats. In the upper portion of its com*se the 
stream flows in a shallow bed; but farther south tho channel grows 
deeper and the banks are high and sandy, intersected by invines. 

The 'ground in its neighbom-hood is broken and uneven, but voiy 
different from the sand along the Gumti. 

The Sarayan is fed by several tributaries. The first is the .Tatn^^ari. 
Jamwari, which after flowing through tho Kheri pargana forms for 
a short distance tho boundary between that district and pargana 
Hargam of Sitapur and joins tho Sarayan at tho village of Tihar. 

The next of any importance is tho Purai, wdiich lises near Kasta in Purai. 
Kheri, and after pasring along the north-eastern border of Maholi flows 
in a very tortuous courso tlu'ough'tho centre of tho Sitapur pargana 
to join the Sarayan on tlio right bank, a short distance below tho 
headquarters town. This is a very ill-defined strcam in its northern 
reaches and the land in its ndghbourhood is stiff loom or clay 
with largo stretches of coarse grass jungle. Farther south there 
is another tributaiy on the same bank known as the Bchtn, w’liioh Bohta. 
rises in pargana Misrikh and after separating Korauna from 
Machhrehta, tiuns eastwards tluough the latter pargana to join tho 
Sarayan at the small village of Rasulpur some six miles below Piina- 
gar. Tho stream has its ori^n in the deficiently -drained tract of 
pargana Misrikh between the Kathna and the Sarayan ; at first it 
is merely a stiing of jliils, but afterwards its course becomes well- 
defined, with broken land on dther side. 

The largest tributaiy of the Sarayan on tho eart bank is the Goad. 
Gond, which has its origin in tho chain of swamps that lies along 
'* the eastern borders of pargana Hargam. It flows almost due south, 
separating Khairabad from Laharpur, Biswan and Pirnagar, and 
joining tho Sarayan in the extreme south of Khairabad near the 
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village of Pimagar. At first its bed is almost Ifevel with the 
surrounding country and in wet yearn the villages in its neighbour- 
hood are liable to floods. Further south the stream is fiinged by a 
belt of high sandy land, full of gravel and broken by ravines. 
This fringe extends inland to a distance vaiying firom half a mile 
to two miles from the river. 

East of the Gond the country ceases to be affected by the 
Gumti and comes under the influence of the Ghagra aud its tribu- 
taries. Between the Gond and the high bank which marks the limit 
of the uplands is a -wide plain of good loam soil with a slight depi-es- 
sion running down the centre, marked by numerous jhils. These 
increase in number and si^ towards the south, and eventually 
combine to form the Kalyani and its tributaries in the Bara Bank! 
district. 

The chief river of the lowlands is the Chauka, practically all 
the other numerous afQuents representing old channels of this stream. 
The Chauka enters the district from Kheri in the north of Tambaor, 
and after traversing the centre of that pargana separates Biswan 
and Sadrpm’ on the west from the two parganas of Kondri on the 
east. It leaves tho district at the extremity of Kondri South, and 
enters Bara Banld at a short distance from its junction with' the 
Ghagra. Formerly the Chauka was a far larger liver ; but after 
the floods of 1872 the bulk of its waters was diverted into the 
Dahawar, which flows along the north-eastern boundary of the 
district, and was thus carried into the Ghagra near Mallanpur, entirely 
changing the economic condition of the whole Ganjar. In the rmns 
the Chauka is subject to floods which inundate the country in ite 
neighbourhood j but in the dry weather it shrinks into an inconsider- 
able stream, which is fordable in many places. Even now in its 
reduced condition the river is always alteiing its course, either by 
slow erosion or constant changes of the bed. At one time the Chauka 
flowed along the old bed underneath tho liigh bank nine miles 
to the west; this appears to have been deserted for some 180 
years. 

Of the many tributaries of the Chauka the chief is the Kewani, 
which has its ori^ in a jhil in pargana Klieri, four miles south of 
the town of that name. It takes a south-easterly course through 
the Laharpur and Biswan parganas and joins the Chauka in the 
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south-east corner of the latter near the village of Dharampur. The 
Kewani keeps close to the liigk bank for the greater part of its 
course; but on the east its banks are low. The river is fed by several 
streams, the chief of which is the Ghagra which flows along 
the bordem of pargana Tambaur & join the Kowani at Sandi in 
Biswan. There is also a number of smaller drainage channels 
which cover the country on both sides of the Chauka with a perfect 
net-work of watercourse's. Few of these are well-defined and all 
of them ore liable to change their beds after the annual floods. On 
the west of the Chauka there are the Bania, Ul, Dhurwo and Bohna, 
while to the oast, between that river and the Ghagra, are many 
others such as the Gobrain, Sukhni, Kaiya and the various streams 
known by the generic name of Soti, which implies a back-water of 
the river. 

Lastly, on the extreme east, there is the Ghagra, the groat 
river of Oudh, known in its upper course as the Kauriala, but gener- 
ally called the Ghagra after its jvmction with tlio Dahawar. This 
river flows in a wide bed -between high and sandy banks and is 
continually changing its course from year to year. It is navigable 
throughout its length in this district, and large quantitie"* of timber 
are brought down to Bahramghnt in Bara Banki from the forests of 
Kheri and Bahraich. Daring the last forty years the Ghagra has 
cut deeply into the Sitapur bank, washing away largo portions of 
the neighbouring villages, especially Mnllanpur and Chahlari, the 
latter having been practically destroyed. Tho river is in no place 
fordable, and there are no bridges in this district ; but communica- 
tion mth tho opposite bonk is effected by means of several ferries. 

The district contains a largo number of jhils and tanks ; but 
few of these are of any great size, the majority considting of large 
ponds with 6trctcho5 of marehy land on all sides. They arc of con- 
siderable value for irrigation purposes during tho cold weather ; but 
in ordinary season'; they arc quickly exhausted and run dry. In 
wet years, on the other bond, they ore opt to overflow their banks, 
causing considerable damage to tho surrounding villages, especially 
in the north of tho district. In 1902 the area under v/ater was 
, 72,169 acres, or about five per cent, of the total area of the district; 
but this includes the numerous rivers and streams. Tho parganas 
of the Biswan tahsil have tho largest proportion, while next como 
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thoso of tabsil Sidhnuli. In tho former tho chief jhils are to he 
found in the Biswan pargana, the most important being tho=o at 
Barela, Bakehra, Nasirpnr, Kundoni, Benipur, Paraini and Tiindwa. ' 
There is only one jhil of any size in pargana Tambaur, in the ^’illngc 
of Pipariyoj and in Kondii North the rao->t important arc thoso at 
Ajaipur and Eajcpur Gundwn. In tho Sitliiauli lahsil there are 
four series of large jhils in pargana Ban, sitiialod near the villages 
of Bhandia in the south, Jahangirpur in tho centre, Channria in the 
south-east, and the fourth near Sinjunpur, on the enstei-n border. 
In pargana JIahmudabad there is a large jhil near the village of 
Kurar, a short distance north of tho metalled road from Sidhauli. 
In the Sitapur tahsil them are no large jhils of any importance, but 
a number of small swamps, especially on the borders of Hargam 
and Lahar^mr, about tho source of the Gond. In the Mierikh talisil 
there is a large jhil in the neighbourhood of Dadcora in the north- 
west of pargana Machhrehta, two in pargana Misiikh near Madu- 
nian and Nansoha in the north | a fairly large jliil in Gundlamau 
near Mundia Kola in the extreme north-west j while in tho jMaholi 
pargana there h» a considerable number of large swamps; the chief 
of which are thosO at Tikra, Bohila and Bhurkura in the south and 
centre. » 

The land in tho neighbourhood of those chains of jhils is alivays 
of a somewhat preonrioiLs nature; for, while in wet years it is liable 
to saturation, it has seldom permanent sources of water-supply. Tho 
lowlying portions of the upland comprise tho centre and north of 
Maholi, the north of Sitapur, Khairabad, and the cast of Hargam, in 
all of which the drainage is defective; the centre of Mien kh, the 
west of Bamkot, and the north of Jlaclihrchta ; and a third block 
consisting of the east of Pirnagar, tho south centre of Biswaii, 
and the depression running through Bari and Mahmudabad. 
Temporaiy uells can be made in most places, but occasionally the 
sandy nature of the subsoil renders such wells difficult to construct; 
while in Hargam and part of Sitapur the tenants arc too poor to 
bear the expense of well-sinking. These lowlying tracts, however, 
arc only conditionally precarious and arc of no great extent. There 
are two other parts of the district in which tho danger of agricul- 
tural depression is constant, and which cover a wide area. One of 
these is the expanse of low ground in the east, and tho other is tho 
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sandy hhm koot along the Gumti in the west. Both of these have 
been already described. In the former a distinction must be mado 
between the Ganjar to the east of the Chauka, which is swept by 
violent floods, and prodnees nothing in the kharif but precarious 
rice, while the rabi cultivation is poor j and the tami to the west 
of the Chauka, extending from that river to the road from Lakhim~ 
pur to Bahramghat. Here the soil k mainly cloy ; it is subject to 
floods, but these are not so deep, nor'do they sweep the country. The 
rice crop is usually good, and a fair rabi can be raked without 
irrigation j while drought causes little anxiety. In the scries of wet 
years ending in 1894 the tai'ai suffered from floods, and the bhur 
area was also affected by saturation. The year 1805-06 was dry, 
andHhough the Ganjar tract benefited, the bhur again suffered. 

The famine of 1896-97 affected almost the whole dktricDj but 
the recovery in the next year was rapid, save in the cost, whore the 
floods did much damage. The precarious tracts at cither extremity 
are of such a nature that artificial aid is practically impossible. 

There k no remedy for the floods, and in tho blmv tract w'olls can- 
not be constructed owing to tho nature of the soil. 

There is now but a small area of jungle land in tho district, jungles, 
although in former days it was very extensive. At annexation 
large tracts of jungle wore to bo found in many parte of tho district, 
and especially in the north and north-west. In the Maholi and 
Chandra parganas dense thickets clothed the banks of the ICathna, 
and similar jungle belts weio to be scon along the course of tho 
Sarayan and other streams. The hulk of this has, however, long 
disappeared and tho land has as far as possible been brought under 
tlxo plough. Tho jungle^, too, which in former days surrounded tho 
strongholds of tho taluqdars, wore out down after tho mutiny, and 
now nothing k left but a few ])atchc3 of dhak and scrab. 

"While there k nothing approaching a forest in the district, gmvos. 
artificial groves are ^very numerous, and in this manner both tho 
upland and lowland tracts are generally well wooded. At tho rime 
of the first rtjgular settlement groves covercd 38,455 acres or 2-71 
per cent, of tho entire area. Tho pioportaon was Inghcst in tho 
Laharpur pargana, where large numbers of gro ves had been planted by 
tho taluqdars of Kalosar, and tho grove area amounted to over 6 
per cent. Next came Maholi, Sitapur and tho other parganas of 
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that tabsil, followed by BiswotIj while the lowest proportion was in 
GundlamaU; Manwan, Bari and Chandra, in which it was little 
more than one per cent. At the lost settlement it was ascertained 
that there had been a largo increase in the grove area, the total 
amounting to 40,233 acres or somewhat over three per cent. This 
increase has been maintained in more recent years: in 1902 the land 
under giovcs was 41,417 acios. There had been a very great 
extension in the Misiikh tahsil, amounting in all to 2,726 acres 
since the first .settlement; this was observed in all parganas, 
e.specially Chandra, Machbrehto and Gundlomau, the area having 
more than doubled in the last. The Sidhanli tahsil also showed a 
general increase, the grove lands covering 1,877 acres more than in 
1864; it was most noticeable in the Alanwan and Mahmudabad 
parganas. On the other hand, there was a marked decrease of 
1,042 acres in the Biswan tahsil, where Tombaar lost the most, tho 
area having there fallen off by 570 acres. In tahsil Sitapur there 
was a net decrease of 683 acres ; but whereas pargana Laharpur 
showed a decline of 902 acres and Sitapur of 127 acres, the other 
parganas cxhibitcrl a general increare, notably Pimagar and Bam- - 
kot, where it amounted to some 50 per cemt. The extension of grove 
lands is a favourable sign, as it denotes security of tenure, and 
moreover provides a valuable supplement to tho food supply in years 
of drought. 

The timber and fruit trees of tho district exhibit a considorahlc 
variety ; but most of them are common to the adjoining parts of 
Oudh. The list includes the four species of fig known as tho pipal, 
bargad, gular and paJear; regular timber trees such as the 
skisham, tun, siras, akluor aai nim, ; among the gum and dye 
producers the habul, khair, dkak, kaitha and amaltas or Indian 
laburnum ; of tho fruit trees the mango, mahua, jamun, phalenda, 
bet, tamarind, and kathal or jack-fruit tree; and misccUancous 
species such as the kachnar, aonla, semal or cotton tree, bamboos, 
and tho khaju/r palm. The miUingtonia has been introduced and 
planted in tho station of Sitapur and along the roads, but it is very 
easily nprooted and its timber is valueless. Tho principal grove 
trees are the mango, jack-fruit, and the phalenda, a kind of dam- 
son. The mahua is found thinly scattered throughout the district, 
but only thiives ivhere the drainage conditions arc favourable. The 
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babul} dhak and khair aro small trees wliich grow in inferior soil: 
the first yields a gum, wliioh when mixed with that of the mango, 
mm, swas and lihair forms the Indian gum arabic, and the bark 
is irscd for tanning ; the flowers of the dhak arc employed to produce 
a red dye, while the so-called Bengal gum is obtained from the tree 
itself ; and the khair supplies the aiiicle known as csitechu. The 
kaitfia or woodapple exudes a white transparent gum, which 
is also used in the composition of gum arabic. The timber of 
tho gular and phalenda is coosidcred capable of withstanding the 
cfiects of water and is much used for well-curbs and the like. The 
wood of the sirax is valued for cart wheels and for oil mills; and 
the akhor affords excellent timber when allowed to giw, though 
usually it is coppiced for fuel. The other timber trees aro too well 
‘ known to require description. 

Besides the regular trees there are many other uncultivated 
vegetable products, some of which possess a considerable commercial 
value. Such arc the fibres which are obtained from the roots of tho 
dhak, the palm and from tho tall grass known as imvvj or sarpat. 
. Tho last grows in abundance in the sandy soil along tho Gumii 
and olscwhore. From tho fibre a string ,is twHcd and is woven 
into matting, while from tho dtefc and palm coarse ropas aro made 
for tethering cattle and similar jmrposcs. The sai’pal is also 
extensively employed for thatching, and considerable quantities are 
carried down to Lucknow by the Gumti on lx)ats. Another useful 
wild plant is the rus, a shrub growing to a height of four or five 
feet, from wJiich are made the rough cables employed as a lining 
for unprotected wells. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinary 
Gangetic alluvium, and consequently the mineral product*? are but 
few’ and differ in no way from those of the adjoining districts. 
There are no oxtonrive saline tracts as ai-e to bo found in tho pouth- 
om parts of Oudh, and salt and .saltpetre have never been produced 
in any quantity, except in a small area a short distance to the 
south of the town of Khairabad. ’The most important minerals are 
kankar and brick earth. The former is found in many places, 
both in the block and nodular forms. It generally occurs in tho 
neighbourhood of usav, and is ol)taincd at a distance of a few foot 
below the surface of -the ground. Occasionally block kankar is 
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used for building and is to bo seen in the nicsq^uo at Biswon and the 
old fort at Nimkhar. It is now- chiefly employed as a road 
metal; the price is about Es. 2 per hundred cubic feet, exclusive of 
the cost of carriage, which is a most important factor. Kankar is 
also made into lime, which sells at an average rote of Ks. 30 per 
hundred maunds. The best quarries are those at Mahorojgoni in 
Biswan and at Pui-sia and Kishonpur in pargana Laharpur. Brick 
earth is to be obtained in most parts of the uplands and brick fields 
are to be seen in the neighbourhood of all the towns. TJie bricks 
are made in three classes and the price ranges from Es. 11 per 
thousand of the best quality to Es. 7 for third-class bricks. The 
cost of other building materials is generally the some as in the 
adjoining districts. The bettor kinds of timber have to be im- 
ported finm the forests of Kheri. Woodwork in sal costs on an 
average Es. 3-S-O per cubic foot, but the price is considerahly less for 
the inferior Idnds of timber. Stone has to be imported and the rate 
for masonry work is about Es. 3 per cubic foot. Ironwork costs 
from Es. 12 to Es. 14 a maund, and the general rate for coinigatcd 
sheet iron is from Es. 16 to Es. 20 per cwt. 

The wild animals of tho district hove greatly declined in 
number and variety since the annexation of Oudh. This is chiefly 
duo to the spread of cultivation, which has I'csnltcd in the disappear- 
ance of much jungle and the reclamation of wide tracts of waste 
formerly covered with long grass. Some fifty years ago tho tiger 
was plentiful in the district, and the King of Oudh and his nobles 
frequently came to the eastern pargnnas to shoot. At that time a 
much larger volume of- water used to como down the Chaulca, 
resulting in extensive floods and the formation of broad jungles of 
grass and tamarisk ; but since the divereion of most of the water 
into the Ohagro, these open wastes have gradually yielded to tho 
plough and tho old haunts of the tiger have vanished. The last was 
shot by Colonel E. Thompson, near Bhadphar about thirty years ago. 
The leopard remained longer than its lai'ger congener, especioEy in 
tlie tree jungle along the Kathna and other streams; but its appear- 
ance is merely fortuitous and is now practicaUy a thing of the past. 
The only carnivorous animals ore a few wolves, an occasional lynx, 
as well as foxes and the ubiquitous jackals. Wild pig are very 
scarce, and have been almost exterminated by the Basis, who hunt 
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them for their flesh; a few aro still to be found on the low grass 
lands in the east and in the surviving tree jungles in the west, but 
to find pigsticking, the sportsmen of Sitapur have to ciws the 
boundaries of the district. Hares aro to be found in considerable 
numbers in many places. The black-buck or Indian antelope 
was at one time very common in almost all pails of the district 
and especially along the banks of the Gumti ; but their numbem 
have dwindled greatly, and now they am to be found only in 
small herds, chiefly in the southern and western parganas. The 
nilgai also occurs in the trcc jungles and in the waste lands 
to the east. They am not very numerous, but do much damage 
to the crops. The Hindus wiU not kill them, owing to their 
resemblance to the cow, and this possibly accounts for their 
preservation, although Musalmans will readily kill and cat them. 

The only other animal deserving of mention is the parha or 
hog-deer, which once abounded in the grassy wastes along the 
Chauka and Grhagra, but is now very rare. The gond or 
swamp-deer is also an inhabitant of this district, resorting to 
the tall grass jungle on tho banks of the Ghagra, but is now 
very rare; two were shot in Januarj’^, 1905, on lands preserved 
by the Eaja of Mallanpur. In the rivers there aro different 
varieties of the Indian crocodile, and the Gangetic porpoise is 
found in the Chauka and Gliagin. 

Feathered game of all kinds is to be found in fair quantity Birds, 
in this district. In the cold weather the jhUs and tonks contain 
numbers of migintory species, such as geese, ducks, pochards, 
widgeon and teal of vaiious kinds, as avoII as tho resident cranes, 
saras, the whistling teal and cotton teal. Snipe, too, arc generally 
abundant in those jhils in which there is grass cover. Other game 
birds are peafowl, which are common everywhere ; the black par- 
tridge, still to be found along tho banks of tho larger rivers and in 
the grass jungles ; the grey partridge, Avhich is scattered all over 
the district; several varieties of quail, the floiican, sand-grouse and 
golden plover. There is irractically no trade in birdskins. The 
white egret occurs, but not in sufiScient numbers to attract the atten- 
tion of professional collectors; and there is no reason to believe in 
any extenave destruction of tho non-migratory insectivorous birds. 

The birdoatchers trap and net tho Indian roller or blue jay, which 
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they soil to Braliinftiis to l)e released at festivals j and also tiifling 
nutobci's of bce-eatei's, iniiiivets and other vaiieties, wliich they sell 
as cage-birds. 

Fish of the usual species found in those provinces abound in 
the rivere and jhiLs of the district. The mahscor occurs in the 
Chaulca and Dabawar, but the conditions of tlveso rivers arc not 
favourable to its capture by the ordinary sporting methods. Native 
fishermen, however, often secure fine specimens at the junction 
of the Ghagra and Dahawar near Mallanpur. The other principal 
members of the carp family are the roku, I'alahctns, naini and 
haJear : tlicse arc to be cauglit in the deeper jwols of the rivers, and 
sometimes attain an enormous size, rohu of forty and Jxtkar of 
sixty pounds having Ijeon recorded. The moi (Notoptcrus chitala) 
attains a length of four feet and may be frequently seen rolling 
over on the surface of deep pools, displaying its bright .silvery 
sides. Of the Sihiridcs the chief are the parkin or freshwater 
shark, the givnch, baclma and tengm. Few of the people practice 
fishing as a regular vocation j at the last census there were 449 
professional fishermen and fish-dealers in the district ; but many 
castes, such as Kahars, Paris and hlallahs, as w’ell as the lower 
orders of Musalmans, indiUge in fishing in addition to their ordinary 
employment. They use nets and traps of various kinds, and by 
the adoption of a very small mesh capture large quantities of imma- 
ture fish in the lakes and tanks. Fish are al=o caught by damming 
the smaller streams in the dry weather and in tlie irrigated field.® 
during the rains. 

The domestic animals of Sitapur ore generally superior to those 
of the southern districts of Oudh. There are, strictly speaking, no 
indigenous breeds, the animals bred in the district being mainly 
the ofisining of imported stock. Herds kept in the district for any 
length of time without fresh infusions of imported blood rapidly 
degenerate, especially in the upland tracts, where grazing is scanty. 
The cattle may be divided roughly into two classes, the one compris- 
ing those of the Ganjar or low lands along the Chauko and Ghagra 
rivers in the east and north-east, and the other those of the upland 
plain. Some of the Ganjar cattle closely resemble those of the 
adjdning pm-tions of Khori; but the typical bullock of this tract is 
probably a cross between the Dhamarah or one of thenther northern 
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'^^J^reeds and the cattle of the uplands which have boon driven into the 
Gfanjar for pasture. They have a general resemblance to the Dham- 
ar^ stock, but aro smaller, finer in bone, more active, and have 
coarser heads, frequently with mtsshapen horns ; their prevailing 
colour is grey. In the uplands the .most popular imported breeds 
are theK!athna,Khutarand Kulwa Nakera : these are bred along the 
banks of the Kathna river in Kheri and Shahjahanpur, and are 
called' Parihar in the former district. It is, however, certain that a 
large proportion of the cattle introduced into Sitapur imdor these 
names comes from other districts to the west and south. These 
impoited animals are usually small, handy, wcU-shapen and strong, 
they are very lasting, and admirably adapted for work on the small 
holdings of cultivators. Their price ranges from Rs. 40 to Rs. GO 
per pair, and twg such bullocks are considered sufiScIent for ten 
standard higliias of land. Some of the larger farmers, and espe- 
_ daily Kurmis, often pay as much as Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 for a pair of 
good bullocks. Those held in the highest estimation are of the 
Khairigarh breed; the plough-bullocks of tho Ganjar are not popular 
with upland farmers, on the ground that they do not last long and 
are liable to suffer from tender and swollen feet. 

Cattle-breeding in tho Ganjar is conducted on an altogether Breoding. 
unsystematic method, no care being exercised in tho selection of 
bulls, as very old as well as immature animals are retained in the 
herd. In the uplands, too, the same conditions prevail, and the 
result is seen in the small and weedy calves. Under careful man- 
agement excellent animals might be produced ; there is abundance 
of good pasture in the Ganjar, whither the cattle from tho uplands, 
where there aro practically no fodder reserves, aro often driven. In 
the rest of the district they are turned out to graze on the stubbles 
after the rabi haiwest, while at other seasons tho pasturage on waste 
lands is supplemented by an evening feed of choj)ped straw. 

Some few cultivators, mostly Kurmis, grow patches of juar for 
fodder. 

'At the time of the first regular settlement the estimated num- Cottle 
her of cattle in the district was 774,793 ; but this apparently includes 
cows and young -stock, for at the lost settlement in 1896, tho num- 
ber of plough-animals was returned at 263,003 : this gave a proportion 
of 2*01 animals per plough, which is probably below the mark. In 
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August, 1899, n regular stock census was taken, and the number ofy' 
plough-cattle; including bullocks, bulls and mole buffoloes, ^vos 
346,459, -which gave an average of 2-35 animals to the recorded 
number o£ ploughs— a figure which closely approximates to the pro- 
vincial average. A second census -was token in the bo^nning of 
1904. The number of bulls and bullocks was 346,918 and of male 
buffaloes 37,916. There wem 165,954 ploughs, so that the average 
was 2’32 animals per plough. In addidon to these, there were 
240,951 cows, 77,380 cow-buffaloes, and 253,396 young stock. 
Cows are kept in largo herds for their milk by Ahirs and Gaddis, 
who make a large profit from the sale of ghi. TIic buffaloes of tlie 
district are small and inferior : they seldom cost more than Rs. 15 
or Es. 20, and are used by the poorer cultivators for ploughing or 
draught. Those bred in the Ganjar, however, arc far superior to the 
buffaloes of the upland patganos. 

The last stock census showed a total of 47,193 sheep and 
377,694 goats in the district. The former arc comparatively scarce, 
while the latter arc more numerous than in ony other district in the 
United Provinces save Gorakhpur alone. They are kept for the 
sake of their milk, for penning on the land and for their hair, which 
is made into coarse cloth for blankets. 

Horses and ponies numbered 18,708 in all — a fairly high figure, 
exceeded only by Hardoi in Oudh. Most of these ore of an inferior 
description, and there is no serious attempt at horse-breeding in the 
district. A sttdlion was kept by the district board from 1894 to 
1896; but the experiment was not attended with success, and now 
there are only two or three country stallions for breeding puqiosas. 
The small indigenous ponies are commonly itsed for carrying grain, 
and are capable of bearing a load of two maunds. Buffaloes are also 
employed for the same purpose. Mules and donkeys are compara- 
tively scarce, the former numbering 71 and the latter 2,924 at the 
lost census. In 1869 an attempt was made to establish a horse 
fair at the great religious gatherings at jNIisrikh. ' The taluqdars and 
larger proprietors were induced to encourage the undertaking and 
several of them sent horses. Altogether some 300 animals word 
coEected, but the sales were few. Prizes were .given to the amount 
of Es. 500; but the experiment languished for lack of popularity 
and soon expired. 
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Cattle disease is from time to time very prevalent in this dis- 
trict, especially, in the lowlying tracts, where on several occasions its 
ravages have been most serious and have checked the development of 
agriculture. The returns are as usual unreliable j but it would appear 
thot the commonest form of disease is rinderpest, locally known 
as hedli, which has at times assumed a violent epidemic form. 
In 1901 and the foUowing year 388 deaths from this cause were 
reported, or two-thirds of the total recorded mortality. In 1903 it 
is said to have been entirely absent from the district and very few 
deaths from this cause have since occurred. The disappearance of 
rinderpest, \vhether temporarily or permanently, appears to be an 
actual fact, as in 1903 abnormally few deaths from this cause ivere 
recorded in all parts of the United Provinces. Another common 
and deadly form of disease is gJiaiarwat a malignant sore-throat, 
scientifically known as homorrhragic septicaimia, a disease which is 
confined to swampy tracts and which cariies off a large number of 
cattlo every year : it appears to bo as common in Sitapur as in the 
adjoining district of Kheii. Foot-and-mouth disease also is always 
liresent, but the mortality resulting from this cause is veiy small in 
proportion to the number of seizures. Anthrax is not common, but 
is generally fatal when it occurs : it is probably confounded with 
another disease which is occasionally reported and generally results 
in the death of the animal. This is black-quarter, locally known as 
sujnctf and both it and anthrax prevail in lowlying country. For 
the purpose of reducing the spread of cattle disease the services of a 
veterinary assistant have been placed at the disposal of the district 
board ; but the ignorance of the people has as yet prevented the 
achievement of any marked result. 

The climate of Sitapur is generally healthy, and the head- 
quarters station has always possessed a good name for its salubrity. 
In the uplands there is but little jungle now remaining, owing to 
the extension of cultivation. There is, however, a considerable area 
of mamhy land, but not sufficient to have a marked effect upon the 
health of this tiact. The lowlying parganas on the eastern border, 
^ on the other hand, have a bod reputationj and owing to the 
proximity of moisture to the surface, Europeans cannot safely tour 
in this tract before December. The Ganjar is not, however, so 
unhealthy as the submontane iarai of Kheri and Bohraich, as it 
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would appear that a flooded tract -v^ith running water is less 
malarious than land which is permanently swampy. There are no 
regular meteorological records maintained in the district except a") 
regards the rainfall j but the mean tcmpcratuin ranges from about 
46® in the cold season to 95° in the hot weather. The maximum 
heat recorded in May and Jane is seldom above 110° in the shade, 
while the mean daily range is about 15°. The cold weather is good 
and bracing, and lasts longer than in the southern districts of 
Oudh. Frosts often occur in tho winter, but arc seldom very 
severe. The prevailing ndnds are from tho east during tho rains 
and from tho west during the remainder of tho year, 

Baingauges arc maintained at each of the tahsil headquarters, 
and the records ore extant sinco 1804. From that year to 1904 
the average annual rainfall for tho whole dl*strict was 37‘87 inches. 

' The local variations are considerable. It would appear that the 
northern half, probably on account of its closer pioximity to tho 
lulls, receives as a rule more rain than tho soutliem tahsils. The 
greatest fall usually occurs at Sitapur itself, tiie average for that 
place bemg 39*43 inches. Biswan comes ne.xt with 39*05 inches; 
but for the otlicr tahsils tho annual average b; much loss. At 
Misrikh it is 36*99 inches and at Sidhauli only 35*96 incho*, rvliich 
closely approximates to tho average of the Lucknow district. The 
annual variations arc very remarkable. Between 1864 and 1875 
the average was only 35*4 inches; and while in five years le.=s than 
28 inches were recorded, on four occasions the fall was largely in 
excess of the normal. In 1867 the total was 60*5 inches, while 
1870, 1871 and 1874 were unusually wet yeors. In 1877 the 
total fall was 19*7 inches for tho whole district, the Sidhauli tahsil 
obtaining but 15*7, while Biswan fared much better. The average 
from 1891 to 1900 was 39*4 inches — a high figure that avos chiefly 
due to the abnormal rains of the first four years of the decade, 
when the fall averaged 48*09 inches annually ; tho climax being 
reached in 1894, when the total of 63*84 inches surpassed all 
previous records. This was followed by three years of partial 
drought, the average being only 27*76 inches. The rains of 1895 ) 
began early, on the 7th of June, and continued favourably till the ; 
2lBt of September. After that dote, with the exception of a slight 
shower at Biswan on the 15th of October, no rain fell till February, 
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when there were a few slight showers and drj>- weather prevailed 
till the 8th of June, 1896. Another fall occurred on the 27th of 
that month, followed by showers at intervals till the 22nd of July. 

The next fall occurred on the 2nd of August, but the total for that 
month was very slight and the rains ceased on the 25th. The 
average for the whole year was only 23*96 inches. The next year 
showed a slight improvement, but the fall was in marked defect : 
the rains did not begin regularly tiU the 13th of July, and the 
autumn months were practically dry. Since 1898, however, when 
heavy rain, averaging 46*96 inchns fcU, there have boon no ver}-- 
abnormal seasons. A series of wet years results in a slight rise of 
the water level, but the store of water is never sufficient to 
counteract the effects of a subsequent drought. There has been a 
decided increase during late yeni-s in the number of masonry woUs 
for irrigation purposes ; but the district is at all times liable to suffer 
from a deficiency in the permanent water-supply, as there are no 
canals and the tanks, on which the cultivators extensively rely, are 
apt to dry up when they are most required. 

The general healthiness of the district may be fairly estimated Health, 
from the vital statistics and the primapal causes of death shown in 
the appendix.* Biith and death-rates are to some extent conventional, 
as in each case they are based on the figures of the lost census. In 
former years the mortuaiy returns wore notoriously incomplete, but 
a "better system of registration has brought about a great improve- 
ment in this respect. The average annual mortality from 1869 to 
1880 was 19,351 persons, which gives an average death-rate of 
20*74 per mille. This is probably below the mark, as the average 
for the last five years of the period was no less than 29,781, giving 
a rate of 31*9 per mille. Tlie average was, however, greatly 
swelled by the excessive rate of 1879, when 66,300 deaths were 
recorded. In the following decade the death-rate averaged 32*1 
per mille, while from 1891 to 1900 it remained practically the 
same, the average rate being 32*01. The highest rate was 47*12 
in 1894, a wet year, in which there was an enormous mortality from 
fever. Since the last census the total death-rate has been generally 
normal, except in 1903, when it rose to 47*5 per mille; partly 
owing to the ravages of fever and partly to the serious outbreak of 
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plague in the district. At the same time, the number of hiiths is 
■very largely in excess of the recorded mortality, the average rate 
from 1891 to 1900 being 40-31 per mille, while since the last 
census it has been considerably Hgher. Deaths exceeded births 
only in 1894 and 1892. The death-rate would be much lower 
were it not for the excessive mortality of infants, which is probably 
higher in Sitapur than in any other part of Oudh. 

As everywhere, the principal recorded cause of death is fever, 
which is prevalent in all parts of the district, and especially in the 
Tambaur and Thanagaon circles in the east, and in MahoK, Hargam 
and Kamalpur in the uplands, the latter being the tracts in which 
depressions are most numerous. In such parts rice forms the staple 
crop, and the land during the rmns is more or less under water. 
Cbnsequently the conditions favourable to malaria are present in 
abundance, and intermittent fever of a bad type is present during 
the later months of the year. From 1869 to 1880 fever was 
responsible for 60 per cent, of the recorded deaths. In the ensuing 
ten years the proportion rose to 72*2 per cent, and from 1891 to 
1900 it averaged no less than 77 per cent. The most serious out- 
breaks of fever recorded were, in chronological order, those of 1879, 
1892, 1894, 1897, 1899, 1902 and 1903, in all of which years over 

27.000 deaths were assigned to this disease. 

Cholera appeara annually in the district and in no single year 
have the returns been blank. On some occasions it has assumed a 
violent epidemic character, its source being frequently traceable to 
the great fairs at Nimkhar. From 1869 to 1880 the annual average 
mo.-tality from this cause was about 1,000, the chief outbreaks being 
those of 1869 and 1880. In the succeeding ten years the average 
rose to about 1,770, more than half of the number of deaths occurring 
in the great visitation of 1882, which carried off over 9,000 persons. 
Another considerable outbreak oecm-red in 1890. From 1891 to 
1900 the average number of deaths from cholera was no less than 
2,641 . Tlia-e was a bad epidemic in 1891, but ' this was small iu 
comparison with that of the following year, when more than 

10.000 persons died of this disease, including some six por 
cent, of the population of the town of Laharpur. During this 
period cholera accounted for 2-6 per cent, of the total -number 
of deaths, whereas the provincial average was only 1-7 per cent,* 
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Sinco 1897, however, there has been no serious epidemic, save in 
1901* 

In early days Sitapm* had a worse name for small-pox than any 
other of the districts of Ondh. It has never been entirely absent 
from the district, but of late years there have been hardly any 
violent epidemics. During the twelve years following the census 
of 1809 the number of deaths was never less than 200, while the 
average wo» nearly 2,000, owing in largo measure to the great 
outbreaks of 1872 and 1878. From 1881 to 1891 there wore 
constant epidemics, especially in 1883, 1888, and the next year. 
But since that time the only serious outbreak of small-pox was that 
of 1897, wliich accounted for over 2,700 deaths. This improvement 
is chiefly due to the spread of vaccination, which received a great 
impetus in 1891. Preventive measures seem to have been firet 
taken in 1870 j but the number of vaccinations remained small for 
many years, reaching their low<»t point in 1883. Since 1801, 
however, the number of primary vaccinations has risen rapidly, the 
average for the following decade being 61,644 annually. Sitapur 
is now bettor protected by vaccination than any other district of 
Ondh, and indeed than any other part of the United Provinces save 
Oarhwal and Almoi’a. In 1903 it was calculated that over 31 per 
cent, of the inhabitants had been vaccinated, while the municipal- 
ities of Sitapur and Khairebad hold the foremost po=ution in this 
respect among all the towns of tiro proviifccs. Tire staff consists of 
28 vaccinators working under the superintendence of the Civil 
Surgeon, while, except in the case of the municipalities, the cost is 
borne by the district board. 

Plague first made its appearance in the district in the beginning 
of 1903, but it did not spread and only a foAv sporadic oases appeared. 
The earliest outbreak was at Biswan in May, but the number of 
deaths reported was only five in that and the following months. 
The disease again appeared in Mnhmudabad in September, and 
38 deaths occurred. In the following month plague spread to 
Sitapur, causing a considerable exodus of the inhabitants j and in 
October it assumed a virulent character in both the municipalities, 
and in Paintopur, Biswan, Sidhauli and a number of villages. 
Preventive mca««iu'cs were hampered at Kbairabad by the obstinate 
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resistance of the Jnlaba population. ■ There -was a rapid increase 
in December, when 877 deaths were reported, and again in January, 
1904, when the total was 1,220. From that time a decrease set in, 
and by May the whole district was free from plague. The total 
mortality for the first four months of the year was 3,053. 

The first statistics of infirmities were collected at the census of 
1869, but the figm-es were admittedly unreliable. In 1881 detailed 
statements were prepared, and from these it appears that there 
were 106 lunatics, 3,168 blind pei-sons, 460 deaf-mutes and 434 
lepers. None of the figures were in any way remarkable except 
the last, which was higher than in any other Oudh district save 
Bara Banki. In 1891 insanity showed an increase of 14, deaf- 
mutism of 251, blindness of 733 and lepeis of 71. This rc'sult was 
probably due to more accurate enumeration, for the returns of the 
last census showed a general decrease in all cases. In 1901 there 
were lOS insane persons — a lower figure than in any other part of 
Oudh except Partabgarh, Deaf-mute-s numbered 429, which is 
lower than the provincial average. Blindness, on the other hand, is 
more common in Sitapur than anywhere else in the United Prov- 
inces, save Bara Banki atone. The number of blind persons was 
3,054, and tins high figure may be in large measmn attributed to 
the former prevalence of small-j>ox in the district; and it is almost 
certain that the efifects of vaccination will FOon, make themselves 
felt. Lastly, there were 318 lepers, which is the same as the 
average for Oudh generally. 



CHAPTER II. 


AGMCUIiTUBE CoMMEROE. 


&TAPUR is Plill one of the mom bnckwnrd districts of Ondh. 
There is but little irrigation j and while much of the soil is of great 
natural fertility and in the hands of good cultivators |>rodnces 
oxcsllont crops, the general inferiority of the cultivation, as compared 
with that of the more fully-developed tracts, is denoted by the large 
size of the holdings, the character of the crops, the high plough duty 
and the prevalence of grain i-enK The stylo of cultivation is dis- 
tinctly poo; as compared with the neighbouring district of Bara 
Banki, and is duo partly to the greater sparsenos'* of the popnlation 
and partly to the presence of largo tracts of piccarious land, much 
of wliich is of such a nature that a high standard of cultivation 
is impossible. Ploughing and harrowing arc performed more i)or- 
functorily than in the ca-stern Oudh, and thorn is no mgulor rotation 
of crops, oxcopl in the case of land hold by the superior classes 
of cultivators. On tho other hand, them bus been a decided improve- 
ment since the first regular settlement. The cultivated area has 
been greatly extended with the growth of population, and at tho 
same timo the more valuable staples have grown in popularity, while 
the area bearing a double crop shows an enormous increase. Some 
of tho larger landholders have spent considerable sums in sinking 
wells, clearing jungle, reclaiming waste, founding new hamlets and 
in general promoting the development of their estates; but there 
can be no doubt that progress is retarded by tho maintenance of a 
system of grain rents and also by the presence of so largo a body of 
high caste cultivators. 

Tho ])roportion of the cultivated area to the total area of the 
district has at all times been high, owing to tho fact that while much 
of the land is precarious and poor, there is but little which is abso- 
lutely unproductive. Tho barren plains of wsttr, which interrupt tho 
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fertility of southern Oudh and limit the extent of profitable cul- 
tivation, are rarely found in Sitapur. At the time of the first 
regular settlement the total area recorded as cultivated amounted to 
914,041 acres or 64’94 per cent, of the whole district. The local 
variations were considerable. Strange to say, the highest proportion' 
was 71*1S per cent, in CSiandra, which is perhaps the worst pargana 
of all. Of the tahsils, Sitapur had the least amount of cultivation, 
averaging 62'04 per cent,, and ranging from 55 in Khairabad to 
66*69 per cent, in Laharpur. The average was veiy little higher in 
Misrikh, but the variations were more marked, as pargana Misrikh 
showed only 52*49 per cent, of cultivation, the smallest proportion 
in the whole district. The Sidhauli tahsil gave an average of 65*37 
per cent., the lowest bring in Kondri South and the highest in Sadr- 
pur. The Biswan tahsil showed a still greater average, cultivation 
extending over 67*84 per cent, of the whole; the figure was highest 
in Biswan and lowest in Kondri North, but even in the latter it 
was no less than 64*2 per cent. No annual returns are available 
for subsequent yearn tiU 1884, when it was ascertained that cultiva- 
tion had increased by over 17,000 aci-es. There was a steady lisc 
during the next ten years, the highest figure being in 1892, when 
973,965 acres of cultivation were recorded. The succeeding series 
of wet years caused a marked decline, but the lowest point was 
reached in 1897, when drought and famine mode themselves felt 
throughout the district. In that year there were only 847,472 acres 
under the plough. This was followed by a complete recovery, for 
in 1898 there was an increase of nearly 80,000 acres, and this has 
been well maintained ever since. A very rapid increase occun’ed 
in 1901, when the addition to cultivation amounted to over 56 000 
acres. In the following year the area was approximately the same, 
and in 1903-1904 the cultivated area was larger than in any year 
hitherto recorded. The total amounted to 1,039,940 acres or 72*2 
per cent, of the whole district, while the average cultivation for the 
twenty years ending 1904 amounted to 66*5 per cent. Every par- 
gana in the district shows on increase, with the single exception of 
Aurangabad, in which there has been a slight decline since the first 
settiement. There has been a very slight develoijment in Gundk- 
mau, Ramkot, and Kondri North, while those that show the groat-' 
ost increase arc Misrikh, Maholi, Khairabad, Sitapur and Bari.' 
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Detail? regarding each pargana "will ho found in tho separate arti- 
cles and in tho appendix.* ' 

It will be obvious from this that tho amount of land still remain- 
ing which can bo described as capable of cultivation is but small. 
The culturable waste at tho first regular settlement amounted to 
281,000 acres or 19'68 per cent, of the whole. In 190-1, forty years 
later, it amounted to 250,586 acre?, but from this must bo deducted 
the land under groves, which leaves only 208,200 acres or only 
14’45 per cent. No.'irly one-fourth of this consists of nc^r follow or 
land which is only temporarily out of cultivation, while of the rest 
92,264; acres were classed as culturable waste and G9,3CG acres as 
old fallow. Tho two latter differ but little in valuc,»as it may 
generally be assumed that all land wdneh has once been brought 
under oalti\*ation would so remain if it had at any time been found 
to ropaj' tillage. Tho largest area*? of culturable waste arc in tho 
Khairabad, Sitapur, Misiikh and hfachhrehta jiargonas, .and tho 
least in Ohandra, whore only 133 acres were thus classified. On tho 
other hand, Chandra contains tho largest proportion of old fallow, 
and this may generally bo said to bo most abundant in tho hhwr 
parganas on the west and in the precarious lowlying tracts in 
tho east, especially Tarabaur and the two Kondris. 

Similarly tho barren area is very small. Altogether 149,709 
acres or 10*4 per cent, wore thus cla'^sificd in 1904; but of this 70,823 
acres, or nearly half, were covered with water, and of tho remainder 
almost 50,000 acres wore occupied by village sites, roads and biuld- 
ings, leaving only 28,961 acres or barely two per cont. of actually 
baiTen land. This area includes the large tracts of sandy waste in 
the Misrikh tahsil, and especially in tho Gundlamau pargana, and 
also the wide expanses of sand and tamarisk jungle in the dvxtb of 
the Ghagra and Chnuka. Actually the greatest area is in tho Khair- 
abad xjargana, where it consists of a fow stretches of usar and of 
the broken ravines along the course of the Sarayan and Gond rivers. 

The agricultural implements in common use in tho district 
differ in no way from those w'hich are to be found employed throngh- 
* out Oudh and consequently call for no detailed description. Tho 
ordinary tenant uses few implements and these are inexpensive. 
His plough costs Ifirn on an average II*!. 3, which is about double 
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tlic cfiliiuntcd price of forty yoars ago. A lioo cosli n rujico, and hi'! 
other iraplcnuntd, Fueh ns a Imrrow, whieii U merely n lo;' of wood, 
are ustially manufactured on thf* spot. 1 lis pair of oxen form the mod 
expenrivo item in hi*' eqaijum nl; tl*/' price varr according to the 
class of animal; but plough-bullock'*, goo’l enoagh for working in 
light foil, can he purchu-'-d nl Ks. o() or Ra. *10 p'*r pair* In 
former da_vs the ciiltivato: usril to kt^’p hl« own nigar-inill, thl« 
l)cing of ih" old woci.bn pattern which c*>-‘t R'=. •! or 3v«. 5; i)Ut at 
the present time tlie iron rolb'r mills ar** iiniver.-ally c-rnployod and 
thC'O an! Iwaght by few callivaloi-. They c'xl ftom JI-. 2u toRs. -JO. 
and though they may occa-ionally b* s -'n iu tli’ li-inds of AveU-bK 
do t'Cnanls, J liey an; for tin mo-t ptri liiivd oai to tlie cultivators by 
capitnUsls. A cart b- no‘. iv-b'/l, but would cod alwut R-. 60, 
tcccliiding the bullocks. Alt>)g<',‘h'‘r it b -n e'^timat-d that ih'* 
ordinary ngricultund Impl 'taent-' fo.iuing tie; i.'(piipm- nt of an 
average cultivator cod a ‘■umfd^onje R--. (in. 

Tho character of the ciiltivatiun d' p’ mis lar|:ely on ih ' n.at.m‘ 
of the foil, and then' i-- an i".\tr.n:iliiuir\' (litVemnc ' in llv' valu*’ of the 
cultivated land in <lilT< rent tract-’ and evi « in difTeroit parts of th*- 
fame village. At tho bi't *s'tt b'lnenl a oia Vi ntional t oil clasdncatiou 
AVas adopted, the urea a‘->*-.'d b-aug divid'-d into the throe cI.t*-''’ 
known as goiivl^ manjh'ir and /►rio — t 'rni'- wliich are oinm')!! 
throughout Ou'lh. Th*’ rn>t*'ignifit'<th-hig!dy-m:itiup' 1 anditrigat^-'l 
land in the imnv'dia^! vicinity of the vill’e^' rit '. Ti:-' f..'cond, a-, it-, 
name implies, i* the middle bmd. that which L« CAntlnunlly cul- 
tivated and which rec'ivi • a- much manuie ai it i- p'j’dblc to give; 
Avhile^jafo inc.hub^ th" outlying fi"lds in which cultivation i< casual 
and irrigation ■seldom obtainnbb’. In th-* wawtern pargana** pxh 
was treated as cquivnlmt to Ih'^ inf rior cla-.- of bhur or sandy soil, 
much of Avhioh consists o! ulino-t puro sand. Of the total arwn, 
11*77 per cent, was cla'^rified .os gohidj 67*75 per cant, ns niatyViur, 
and 20'dS per cent, as jxifo or hJixiv. Tli<» natural classification of 
soils is bIm recognised by l)jo people, and there is ns usual tk’ 
thrco-fold division into loam, clay and sand. Clay is found espe- 
cially in tho tcirux tract and al^o in nil the depressions in tho uiAlnnds, 
wdicro some of it is very Ptlff and hard to work; in places it can only 
bo cultivated in tho rnbi after abundant rain, and elsewhere tillage 
is practically impossible except in the kharif harvest, Tlio sand of 
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the -weatera parganas is oae of the most prominent features of the 
district. It is very easy to work, but suffers not only from its 
lightness and from the absence of irrigation, but also from its 
liability to saturation in wet yearn. Loam comprises the bulk of 
the district and consists of a combination of clay and sand in vaiy- 
ing proportions. As throughout the rest of Oudh it is generally of a 
light texture, but much of it is extremely fertile. 

There are the usual two main harvests, the kharif and the Harvests, 
rabi, and the small intermediate or zaid harvest, comprising the hot 
weather crops, whioh are generally of little importance. In all 
tahsils of the district the kharif lai'gely exceeds the rabi in area. 

. At the first regular settlement the latter amounted to legs than 4.6 
per cent, of the total area sown, and foi the five years ending 1904 
there were 697,622 acres on an average sown annually in the kharif 
as against 669,139 acres in the rabi. The difference is great 
everywhere, but it is perhaps more marked in the Sitapur and 
Biswan tahsils than in the rest of the district, and least in Sidhauli. 

"While the relative position of the two harvests has undergone no 
decided change, there has been an extraordinary develop'ment in 
another direction. At the time of the first regular settlement the area 
recorded as bearing a double crop was comparatively insignificant, 
amounting to little more than nine per cent, of the cultivation, but 
since that time it has increased to a surprising extent. In 1 886 it had 
risen to over 204,000 acres or over 21 per cent., and this amount has 
been largely exceeded in every succeeding year. It naturally varies 
greatly with the season. The highest proportion ever recorded was 
in 1891, when 314,796 acres, or no less than 32'6 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, bore two crops in the year. It was very small in 1897, 
but then cultivation was contracted on account of famine. Judging 
from the returns of the last five years, the practice seems to bo on the 
increase, but it has not reached the high level prevailing from 1889 
to 1896. The average dofasli area for the twenty years ending 1904 
amounted to 265,746 acres, or 26*6 per cent, of the cultivation. 

The staple crops grown in the district do not differ from those Crops, 

^ produced generally in Tipper India. The figures for the area under 
the principal crops since 1899 in each tabsil of the district will be 
found in the appendix.* It will bo observed that the superior 
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crops arc gi-own to a less extent than in the more Iiighly-dovolopcd 
districts of Oudh, and that a larger area than usual is to be found 
under the cheaper food grains ■which arc produced for local consump- 
tion rather than for export. In the rabi harvest three staples alone— 
■wheat, barley and gi’am, either sown by tlicmsolves or in combina- 
tion — account for over 00 per cent, of tho total area cultivatod in 
that harvest. In tho kharif thci-o is a much gi-oalcr variety, and 
tho different staples arc grown in voiy different proportions in the 
several tahsilsj but in all casas tho bulk of the liarvest consists of 
rice, tho pulses known ns urd and mung, and the small millets, 
kodon and sanwan, whicli together cover over 72 per cent, of the 
whole area. 

Beginning with the kharif as tho most important hatv'Cst, it 
will be observed that rice heads tho ILst, amounting on an average, 
calculated from the rclums of the five years ending 190-j, to SO'OS 
percent, of tho total area sown. The propoition varies greatly in 
different localities. In the Sidhauli tahsil it amounts to over dl per 
cent., while in SHsrfkh it is only 1G*44 per cent., its comparative 
absence "in the latter lnh<il l)cing due to tho presence of so much 
eandy soil which is unfit for rico cultivation. The bulk of the rice 
is of the early variety known asd/tcr??.; tlic late or transplanted rice, 
commonly called jarkan, covers but one-seventh of tho whole rico 
area and is confined to tho tarai parganos and tho depressions in 
tho noighbourljood of jhils. The early rico is of many varieties 
and is called by a multitude of names. The outturn in this district 
has Ijcen estimated at about TOOlbs. per acre. A noticeable fonturc 
in tho histoiy of cultivation in the Sitapur district is the enormous 
increase in the rice area rince the first settlement, the extension 
being jnoro than two-fold. Besides the ordinan* kinds of cultiva ted 
rico, the wild varieties known ns thini and lasahi are foimd in 
some abundance in the jhils and form a small addition to the food 
resources of tho lower castes. 

Ifcxtin order come urd and vaxhing, which together amount on 
an average to 20'o4 per cent, of tho kharif cultivation. They arc 
chiefly grown in tho upland tracts and especially in tho Sitapur and 
Misrikb talisils; in other parts of the district their cultivation 
is confined to tho high-lying villnga5, and both in Biswan and 
Sidhauli they amount to less than 15 per cent, of the kharif han'cst. 
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The area under these pulses lias been largely extended since 1864, 
when they together covered little more than 16 per cent, of the land 
soivn in the jeharif. These crops are of considerable value, as they 
command high prices and do not require very careful cultiva- 
tion. 

The small millet known as kodon is very extensively grown 
in the Biswan and Sitapur talisils, to a less degree in Sidhauli, and 
only to a very small amount in Misrikh. Altogether it covers on 
an average 18*64 per cent, of the kharif area, but the proportion 
varies from 20*72 per cent, in Biswan to but 3*67 per cent, in 
Hiflrikh. Of a similar nature is sanwan, which covers 7*36 per 
cent, over the whole district. This takes the place of kodon in the 
high-lying tracts and is chiefly grown in the Misrikh and Sitapur 
tahals, its area in the former amounting to 12*44 per cent, of the 
land cultivated in the kharif. Another small millet in the same 
class is kakun, which may be seen in most villages. The area 
under these crops shows a marked decline since the first regular 
settlement — a satisfactory sign, as their place has been taken by 
more valuable staples. 

The larger millets are only grown to a small extent in this 
district with the exception of bajra in the Misrikh tahsil, where it 
amounts on on average to over 22 per cent, of the total kharif culti- 
vation. A certain amount is grown in Sitapur*, but very little 
in the otlrer tahsils, and especially Biswan, where the area under 
this crop is extremely small. The presence of bajra in large 
quantities is a sign of inferior soil ; the crop requires no ir*rigation 
and but little attention, and for this reason it is a favomite in the 
hhw parganas of Iho western tahsil. The average estimated out- 
turn of bajr*a is flOOlbs. to the acre. The area has declined, but not 
to the same extent as is the case with juar, which in former days was 
very largely grown in the district. At the present time it is to bo 
found in all parganas, hut its cultivation is large in Tambaur alone, 
and almost half of the juar in the rest of the district is grown for 
fodder and cut when young. Both juar and bajra are commonly 
sown in combination with arhar, a ciop which is not reaped till the 
rabi harvest. 

The place of juar has been to a great extent taken by maize, 
a more profitable crop. This is chiefly growfi ut the Biswan tahsil, 
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where it covered in 1904 over 54,000 acres or no less than 16*78 
per cent, of the khaiif harvest. The average for the whole district, 
however, is only 6*11 per cent. Extremely little is grown in the 
Sitapur and Misiikh tahsils, but there are over 9,000 acres under 
this crop in Sidhauli. The popularity of maize is of recent origin, 
for at the first regular settlement it covered but an infinitesimal 
area. One of the great advantanges of maize is that it is reaped 
early, and is consequently fairly safe, even if the rains cease 
prematurely. 

Sugarcane, the most valuable of all the kharif staples, has 
similarly made great progress. In 1864 there were only some 
19,000 acres under sugarcane, but at the present time it covers on 
an average nearly 30,000 acres. The bulk of it is to be found in the 
Sidhauli tahsil and in the better parts of Misrikli, but it is also 
grown to a considerable extent in the other subdivisions of the 
district. In former days no sugarcane was cultivated in the par- 
ganas of Tambam* and Kondri North, owing to a superstition, 
of which traces are stiU to be found in many other parts of Oudh. 
The prejudice seems to have disappeai-ed along rrith the cause, for 
in Nawabr times the presence of sugarcane was an indication of 
prosperity, and this attracted undesirable attention. The average 
outtorir of sugarcane according to the results of recent experiments 
amounts to 2,700lbs. of gv,r to the acre. 

The other kharif crops ore generally of little importance. The 
lar'gest area is occupied by moth, a pulse similar to urd and mung. 
This is grown in all parts of the district, but especially in the 
Lahaipur pargana of the Sitapur tahsil, while Gnndlamaa ,and 
Biswan also have considerable areas under this crop. No other 
crops call for detailed mention. Cotton is practically unknown 
except in the Misrikh tahsil, and even there the area is extremely 
small; while oilseeds are only produced in very small quantities, 
with the possible exception of tU in the Sitapur tahsil. Indigo is 
hardly ever to be seen in this district, and in 1904 there were only 
ten acres imder this crop in the Chandra pargana. 

Of the rabi staples wheat is the most important. Much of it 
is grown in combination with barley and gram ; but there is a very* 
large area under pure wheat, amounting on an average to 31*81 per 
cent, of the harvest throughout the district. The proportion is 
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Iiighest in the Sitapur and Sidhahli tahsils and lowest in Misiikh, 
owing to inferior; cultivation and the generally poor nature of the 
soil, it is more commonly mixed with other crops. There has been 
a considerable increase in the wheat area during the last forty 
years by reason of the improved state of cultivation and the 
development of the export trade. Most of the wheat is inigated, 
and the average outturn is about l,2501bs. to the acre, while with- 
out water it falls short of this amount by one-third. 

Barley covers a larger area than wheat, but is seldom sown 
alone, being generally found in combination with either wheat 
or gram. For the whole district it averages 34*01 per cent, of the 
rabi harvest, but is far more largely grown in Misrikh than elso- 
whei-e, being more suited to the light unin-igatcd soil of this tahsil 
and its more careless cultivation. The great decline in the area 
under barley is a satisfactory feature, as its place has been taken by 
more valuable staples which require superior husbandry. Barley 
holds an important place among the food grains of the district, and 
is mainly pioduoed for local consumption. The average outturn 
when irrigated is l,300lbs. per acre, and l,0001bs. when dry, as 
is more often the case. 

Gram is another favourite rabi crop. It is frequently mixed 
with barley or wheat, but large areas ai-e sown with gram alone, the 
latter amounting on on average to 23*7 per cent, of the rabi harvest. 
It frequently follows rice or some other kharif ciop, and is but 
^eldom irrigated. The largest amount is to bo found in the Sitapur 
and Sidhauli tahsils and the least in Biswan. The outturn is about 
900lbs. to the acre. 

Of the remiuning rabi crops none are of any importance except 
opium and tobacco. The former has always been grown in this dis- 
trict and now covers on an average over three per cent, of the area 
sown in the Bjiring harvest. It is much more commonly pioducedin 
the Biswan and Sidhauli tahsils than elsewhere, and particularly in 
the pargaua of Tambaur and the two Kondris. It is, however, to be 
found in every paigana, Sitapur being among the chief opium-pio- 
ducing districts of Oudh. The cro]) is a popular one with the cultiva- 
tors on account of the advances ^ven by the Opium Department at 
a time when cash is chiefly needed j hut its cultivation is mainly 
confined to the superior class of husbandmen, suob as Muraos and 
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Kurmis. Tobacco is not strictly speaking a rabi crop, as it is sowti 
before the rains. It covers a larger area in Sitapur than in any 
other part of Oadh ; but though it is grown in every pargana of the 
district^ it is mainly confined to the Biswan tahsil, which in 1904 
had 1,283 acres under tobacco out of a total area of 1,908 acres for the 
whole district. It is piinclpally grown in the Tambaur pargaua 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of Biswan, a place which has 
long been famous for this product. It is first sown in nurseries, and 
then the plants are separated and planted out in fields. There are 
two varieties, the majhi, which is chiefly found in the upland 
villages j and the Calcutta tobacco, with its broader and coarser leaf, 
confined to the lowlands. When the plant reaches the height of one 
lalisM or eight inches, its top is lopped and the leaves are after- 
wards stripped from the new branches, which are called kanai. 
High innts are paid for tobacco Adds, averaging Es. 24 per acre ; 
but its production is costly, the extra expenditure incurred being 
calculated at Es. 45. The average outturn is about ten maunds to 
the acre j but this can be doubled by frequent iriigation. It is sold 
in the leaf at an average price of Es. 10 per maund, the latter iti 
this case being calculated at 64 sers. The manufacture of tobacco 
is chiefly confined to the town of Biswan and to Mauza Eoshan and 
the adjacent village of Ugliaprur in pargana Mahmudabad. That 
of Biswan has a great name, and is largely exported to Bareilly, 
Eampur, Shahjahanpur and elsewhere. In the preparation of the 
more expendve kinds, musk aud other spices are introduced, which 
materially enhance the price. Few of the other rabi crops need 
mention. Linseed is grown to a certain extent in all parts of the 
district, but especially in the Biswan and Sidhauli tahals. In the 
former, too, peas and masur are commonly grown, and also to a less 
extent in Sidhauli, but tbe area covered by them elsewhere is 
extremely small. Potatoes and other vegetables are to be found in 
every pargana, but they are nowhere important. The same may he 
said of mustard and rape, save that there is a fair area under these 
crops in the paiganas of Tambaur and Kondri North. 

The zaid harvest is very insignificant in this Strict, and the - 
average area occupied by it in tbe ax years prior to 1904 was only 
4,122 acres altogether. More than half of this was in the Sidhauli 
tobsil; where it amounted to 2,317 acres ; wMle there were 709 acres 
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in Biswan, 615 in Misrikh and only 481 acres in Sitapur, Melons 
form the principal crop in all paiis, and especially Sidfaauli, where 
they are largely grown on the sandy banks of the Gumti for export 
to Lucknow and elsewhere. The other products of this harvest are 
vegetables for the Sitapur and other markets, and early rice, of 
which only a small quantity is grown : there is hardly any in the 
Sitapur tahsil, and very little in Misrilvh. 

Means of irrigation are still deficient in this district, which has irriga- 
at all times been the least irrigated part of Ondh, if the submontane 
tracts in which water is not required for many of the crops be left 
out of consideration. It is true that in the lowlying eastern par- 
ganas irrigation is but, little needed owing to the proximity of the 
water to the surface, but elsewhere the supply is often precarious 
owing to the large extent to which reliance is placed on the tanka 
and natural sources, which are liable to fail when the need of water 
is greatest. In the sandy western tracts, too, irrigation is often 
impossible owing to the nature of the soil and subsoil, winch pre> 
eludes the construction of unprotected wcUs, and where, by reason of 
the depth at which water is found, masonry wells are difficult and costly 
to btuld. At the same time there has been some small progress in this 
direction. Statistics of inigation are generally unsatisfactory, as the 
amount watered ‘must vary with the season and temporaiy I’equire- 
ments, and it is very difficult to decide whether all tho land that 
requires water in a particular year is able to obtain a sufficient 
supply — which is, after all, the test of the satisfactory position or 
otherwise of any district. This is probably the case in Sitapur in 
ordinary years, when the rains are seasonable and the tanks filled 
for the cold weather; but experience goes to prove that in a year 
of drought the area sown will be greatly contracted and that the 
reason for this is the lack of facilities for irrigation. At the first 
regular settlement the area recorded as irrigated was 17 per cent, of 
the cultivation; but it is not clear whether this included merely 
the land irrigated in one year or that which had at any time 
received water. The proportion varied greatly in different parts. 
f In Bari, Manwan, Maholi and Eamkot it was over thirty per cent., 
while in 'Gundlamau and Aurangabad it was less than ten per 
cent, and in the three parganas beyond the Chauka the irrigated 
area was infinitesimal, amounting to only '1 per cent, in Kondri 

3sz. 
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Uorth. At that time 68 per ceat. of the irrigation -was derived 
from fanlrs and jhils and the i-emaining 42 per cent, from wells. 
In the Sidhauli tahsil the amount of land irrigated from the former 
was nearly four times as much as that watered from wells, and in 
the Sitapur tahsil it was nearly double. In Misrikh, on the other 
hand, where natural sources are less abundant, irrigation from wells 
amounted to no less than 71 per cent, of the area watered, the tank- 
irrigated area being large in the Gundlamau and Aurangabad 
parganas alone. Elsewhere the use of wells predominated only in 
the parganas of Kamkot and Sadrpur, excluding the trans-Chauka 
tract, in the greater part of which irrigation from tanks is impossi- 
ble. No subsequent records of irrigation are available till 1885, 
since which year the average irrigated area has amounted to about 
160,000 acres, which is slightly under 17 per cent, of the average 
cultivation. There has consequently been no improvement in this 
respect, although in several years no doubt it has been found 
possible to irrigate a larger proportion of the land. On no occasion, 
however, does it appear that 20 per cent, of the cultivation has 
been irrigated. The largest amount ever watered was 202,064 
acres in 1903-1904 j but in this year the amount of cultivation was 
the greatest on record. He proportion still varies in the different' 
parganas and practically to the same extent as before. 

What is of much more importance is the extent to which wells 
have taken the place of tanks. The returns of the past 17 years 
show that on an average 66,500 acres were watered annually from 
wells, and 87,600 acres from tanks and jhils. The proportion does 
not appear to differ greatly £:om that prevailing m 1864 j but since 
the famine of 1896 wells have been far more largely employed 
than ever before. On no occasion prior to that date had the area 
irrigated from wells exceeded that watered from tanks j but this 
actually occurred in 1896 and the two subsequent seasons, and again 
in 1900, while during the last four years there appears to have been an 
increasing tendency to resort to wells in preference to other sources. 
The famine showed that in time of need unprotected wells can be 
easily constructed in most parts of the district. As a inle they only 
last for a single season and consequently the numbere fluctuate with 
the annual roquirementsj the people generally prefer to use tanks 
when the water-supply is abundant in order to save labour. 
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There are thiee kinds of welk in use in the distiict. The Wells, 
first is the masonry well built of brick and cemented thioughout. 

These are not very numerous, although thej’ have slightly increased 
in numbers of late years. In 1904 there were altogether 2,061 such 
wells available for irrigation, and of these 1,976 were actually 
employed. They are most common in the Sidhauli tahsil and 
especially in the Sadrpur and Mahmudabad parganas, whore their 
construction has been encouraged by the great taluqdara. There 
are also fair numbers in the parganas of Khairabad, Laharpur and 
Biswan, especially on estates under the Court of Wards, and also in 
hlaohhrchta and Misrikh. The second kind is the half-masonry 
well built of brick, but not cemented. These are very scarce in the 
district, and in the last year of record there were only 65 employed. 

The third kind is the common earthen well, of which there wore in 
1904 some 22.500. The largest numbers were found in Chandra, 
Sadrpur and Biswan j but they are to be seen in oveiy part of the 
district where the subsoil admits of their construction. The depth 
at which water is reached varies according to the locality, being 
very small in the Ion lying tracts and very great along the Gomti. 
Generally it ranges from 16 to 20 feet from the .surface. The wells 
are usually worked by labourers, who poll up the Large leather bag 
or ptir by means of a lope over a pulley. Bullocks are sparingly 
used foi* this purpose, probably owing to the expense involved. 

Eleven men worlring on a masonry well will, it is estimated, 
irrigate from two to throe IcacJicJva bighaa a day at a cost of 
Bs. 1-11-6, which is probably less than the average expenditure 
that would be incurred if bullocks ■were employed. This mothod 
is generally adopted in the upland "viUngesj but in the eastern 
parganas below the high bank the dhenJdi or pot and lover is 
frequently used, this system being only practicable where the water 
is near the surface. The pot and pulley .system, which is so 
common in the adjoining district of Hardoi, is hardly ever 
employed in Sitapur, with the exception of ])argano Chandra. 

Tanka are very generally used for irrigation. In 1904 out Tanit. 
of a total of 24,821 available, 15,418 were brought into actual use. 

They are more largely employed in the Bidhanli tahsil than else- 
where; but the area irrigated from this source is also very large in 
the ppganas of Biswan and Laharpur. Almost every villojge has 
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one or more tanks whick can be tbns used, but in some places one 
is commonly resen'ed for watering the cattle. Irrigation fiom 
tanks is effected by merms of the wicker-baskets known as hcvis 
with which the water is raised, often by a series of lifts, to the 
level of the fields. The baskets arc swung by two men who are 
relieved after every tuo ho its j the labourers are paid at the rate of 
two or two and a half annas a day, and nho receive a dole of 
parched grain at noon. 

Other sources of inigation are the small streams and rivers. 
These are only employed to a very small extent, the average 
area thus watered fiora 1887 to 1904 being little more than 6,000 
acres annually. The larger rivers as a rule flow at too great a 
depth below the surface of the fields to be of any use, while there is 
but little cultivation along their high and sandy banks; but the 
small channels are employed to a considerable extent in the 
parganas of Sadrpur, Lnharpur, Sitapur and Maholi. The method 
usually adopted is that of damming the small watercourses and 
rinsing the water thus collected by means of 6ms. 

OK’ing in part to the existence of lorge precarious areas, and 
partly to the generally low standard of development, the district 
of Sitapur has fiom time to time been subject to the influences of 
drought, and famines have made themselves felt in varying 
degrees of severity. Of the early famines the records are veiy 
scanty. The first knoum scarcity of importance was that of 1769; 
but of this there is no dotmled information. The great famine of 
1784: is well known. This calamity, still remembered as the 
Ghalisa by the Hindus and as the Sarah S'tdi by the Musalmans, 
extended over the whole of the north of India and continued for a 
period of two years, during which time hardly any rain fell. The 
Bcareily is said to have been very great in Sitapur, and resulted in 
an extensive mortality from starvation. Local traditions state that 
children were disjpo-ed of by sale or abandoned; while some reports, 
which are possibly untrue, allege that they were roasted and eaten. 
In 1837 famine was general in northern India, and this district 
did not escape. A little rain fell in the early part of the usual 
monsoon seai-on ; but after that a drought continued till the end of 
Bhadon, when rain fell for one day only. There was not so great 
distress in Sitapur os in the parts further west; but the scarcity was 
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much increased by the influx of people from the move affected 
tracts. Grain sold at'8 sere for the rupee — an altogether abnormal 
price in those days. In 1860 the rainfall, though not abundant, 
was well distributed and tho district escaped the famine which 
visited other parts of Oudh. Some distress was felt on account of 
tho rise in tho price of grain, due to the large expoits made by the 
local traders to tho north-west.* The sarao appears to have been 
the case in 1864. In 1869 tho district was verging on famine for a 
few months owing to the untimely cassation of the rains, which 
resulted in a very deficient rice crop and a sen city of water for 
irrigating the rabi. There had been an unusually small rainfall in 
tbs preceding year also, and the consequence w.as a great rise of 
prices and much distress among the poorer classes which was, 
however, .relieved by tho plentiful rabi harvest that ensued. In 
1873 again tho rains esasod early, tho total fall for the year being 
26 inches, but nothing Avas attempted in the way of famine relief. 

A far more serious visitation was that of 1877, which lasted 
fornoarly two yeans. There was a gooJ fall of rain in the first week 
of June, 1877, but it was too early for the general rowings, and as 
it was not folloAVcd by any later fall the fields dried up and the 
kharif area was contracted to very small dimenrions. In pargana 
Chandra tho harvest failed entirely, Avhilc elsewbcio tho outturn 
was estimated at about one-fourth of the average. This by itself 
led to a great uise in prices, which Avas enhanced by the largo 
export of groin that had taken place in the early months of the year 
from the Avhole of the Bitapur diA’ision, Tho rates rose steadily, 
reaching their highe.st jroint in January, 1878, when tho av'orago 
price of wheat was 11 sere and of barley 13 eers to tho rupee. 
Bajra and juar, both important kharif crops, Aver-c even dearer. 
Some rain fell on tho oth of October, 1877, and during the next three 
days there atos a heavy downporrr in all parts. It Avas too late to 
saA'e the kharif crops?, but it prepared tho ground for tho rabi 
sowings, and rendered that haiwost .‘secure,' Dtrring tho cold 
Aveather rain fell in excsss, damaging the linseed and gram, although 
wheat and barley did aycII and,OAving to the high prices prevailing, 
the cultivators Avcrc in fair circumstances at tho end of the year. 
In spite of tho rain of October prices continued liigh OAAing to the 
combination of the dcaler.s, who contrived to keep the rates up till 
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the sowings were completed. This caused much distress, as people 
had to borrow seed payable with interest at fifty per cent, at the 
harvest; aud though the loan and repayment were both in grain, 
they were calculated in money. Thus a man who borrowed when 
wheat was at 8 eers and repaid when it was at 24 sers would have 
to return 36 s&rs for the ori^al loan. Large advances were 
made by Government and no interest was charged; but the loss was 
considerable as repayment was demanded in money. The result 
was that those who owned or rented land managed fairly well 
throughout the scarcity; but those who lived on small fixed wages 
suffered heavily from the high prices, and agricoltural labourers 
without means or employment were in great distress. Relief came 
with the rains in October and the large extension of the rabi,area, 
and this was the greater as wages were paid in kind. Relief 
measures were undertaken in September and October, 1877, and 
again in the following February, from which date they were con- 
tinued till the rabi harvest reduced the price of com. Nearly 26,000 
persons were relieved in the poorhouses by gifts of food and clothing, 
while the regular relief works undertaken comprised improvements 
it Sitapur and Kheri and the construction of the metalled branch 
from the latter town to the provincial road. Elsewhere work 
was provided on the roads from Hargam to Laharpur and Biswan, 
from Nimkhar to Ehairabad and on several other lines. The 
famine resulted in an outstanding balance of Rs. 66,677 in the 
land revenue, and of this Rs. 42,772 were remitted, chiefly on account 
of the damage done by a hmlstorm which swept over a large area 
in the north-west of the district during the cold weather of 1877-78, 
while the rest was subsequently collected in full. 

The Boarmty of 1880, which affected several of the adjoining 
districts of Oudh, caused no serious distress in Sitapur. In 1896-97, 
however, the district suffered somewhat acutely. The rabi haiwest 
of 1896 was estimated at only half the normal crop, and Rs. 1,60,000 
of revenue remained unpaid at the end of the financial year. This 
was due, in the first place, to the disastrous effects of the abnormal 
rainfall of 1894, which had produced such distress in this district 
that it was considered necessary to open test relief works in the 
spring of 1895; and secondly, to the early cessation of the rains of 
1895 and the absence of any showers during the ensuing cold 
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weather. In 1896 rain fell on the 8th and 20bh of J nne, and till the 
22nd July there were more or loss continuous showers. A break 
then followed till the 2nd of August, and on the 25th of that month 
the rains practically ceased. The early kharif crops were better 
than in the surrounding districts, but the later stoples yielded a verj' 
poor outturn. Maize did fairly well j juar, bajra and other food 
crops gave half the normal yield, while the early rice harvest was 
estimated at six annas. Distress was prevalent throughout the 
upland tract, which depends chiefly on rice and the pulses. Prices 
rose to an unprecedented height, the climax being reached in the 
middle of January, 1897, when wheat, rice, barley and arhar sold 
for 8 aare, and maize and juar for 10*5 eefi's. Owing to the inorea'^ed 
facilities for export, prices in this famine were influenced by the 
high rates prevailing elsewhere to a far greater degree than hilJierto. 

The result was that, though Sitapm* was in a better condition than 
Hardoi, acute distress was experienced in many parts, and from 
November, 1896, to the end of the following August it had to bo 
treated] as a famine tract. Relief works wore opened in every 
direction, and altogether 2,552,877 persons, counted by daily 
units, obtained support in this manner from Government. In 
addition to these, 2,626 persons were kept in the three poorhouses 
opened and over 10,000 persons received gratuitous relief in some 
form or other. Of the revenue demand Rs. 2,97,669 were sus- 
pended, and of this Rs. 66,871 were subsequently remitted. Large 
advance's, amounting to over Es. 1,20,000, were made for the con- 
struction of wells and for the purchase of seed and cattle. The death- 
rate reached an unusually high figure in 1897, the average being 
87*12 per mille for the year; it reached its height in October, when 
there was an unusually virulent epidemic of fever, while the rate 
was also swelled by .serious outbr<»ks of cholera and small-pox. 

The famine practically disappeared with the seasonable rains of 
1897, and after the kharif harvest recovery was rapid. Since that 
time there has been no scarcity of any importance. 

The history of prices in Sitapur is practically identical with Pricoi. 
that of the adjoining district of Hardoi. It will be seen in the 
account set forth in the volume on that district that prices rose 
generally after annexation and continued high till the famine of 
1877 1 after that they fell again till 1886, when a marked rise 
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occurred^ avMcIi has been steadily maintained ever since^ the climax 
being reached in the famine of 1896-97. Prices are now at a far 
higher level than during the decade following annexation, and the 
rise is generally considered to he permanent, although necessarily 
subject to temporary variations resulting from seasonal conditions. 
The reasons frequently assigned are the diminished value of the 
rupee and its consequent loss of purchasing power; and the increased 
faoUitids for export brought about by the extension of the railway 
s)*3tem. These result in a constant tendency towards an equaliza- 
tion of prices, which affects both those districts where there is a 
constant surplus and where grain was always cheaper when export 
was impracticable, and also those parts which have usually to depend 
on imported food-stufifs. But whatever be the cause, the effect is not 
peculiar to Sitapur and rather concerns the province as a whole than any 
single district. The extent of the rise may be estimated from an 
examination of the prices of the principal staples now prevailing and 
those of former years. "Wheat, for example, averaged 301 sm from 
1861 to 1866, but in the following decade it rose to an average of 
23 sera. This increase was partly due to the abnormal prices of 
1866 and 1869, which resulted from bad seasons; the last year 
of low prices was 1876, when wheat averaged 32 aera — a figure 
far in excess of the amount obtainable for a rupee in any sub- 
sequent season. From 1877 to 1881 prices ruled high owing to 
the scarcity at the beginning of the period ; and the average for wheat 
was only 19 sera. The next five years saw a marked fall, wheat 
averaging 22‘85 aera ; but after 1886 a pronounced rise set in, the 
average from 1887 to 1896 being only 15-69 aera. Since 1897, 
when the famine affected the market to a most unusual extent, 
prices have recovered their former level, and show no signs of fur- 
ther increase ; but enough has been said to show that within the last 
forty years the price of wheat has almost doubled. The same is 
generally the case, although in varying degrees, with the other 
staples. Barley fiom 1861 to 1870 averaged 33 sera; juar, 34*4 
sera; gram, 28-3 aera; and rice, 18*3 sera. From 1891 to 1900, 
omitting the abnormal seasons of 1896 and 1897, the average ‘ 
prices have been : for barley, 23-53 sera ; for juar, 21*43 sera ; for 
gram, 21*45 aera ; and for rice, 13 aera. The tendency to rise is less 
in the case of the coai-ser grains, which constitute the bulk of tho 
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food of the people •, but none the less it is sufficiently marked to 
cause a serious difference. "Wages are, however, usually paid in 
grain, so that the effect 'is less heavily felt. The prices of the 
commoner grains, such as kodon and sanwan, are not recorded ; but 
they, too, have risen to a considerable degree. 

The weights and measures in general use in tins district present 
no features of peculiar interest. Ordinarily the standard higha of 
3,025 square yards is employed for official measurements; but rent 
is almost universally calculated upon the Icachcha or local higha 
which, as in many other districts, is genertdly considered as equi- 
valent to one-third of the standard measure. This kackcha bigha 
varies fi-om place to place to a small extent, but the fluctuations 
are not important; it is usually smaller in the case of land under 
garden crops. In the Katesar estate, however, and in some villages 
of Maholi, which formerly belonged to the Mitauli taluqa, the 
standard Ugha is considered to contain 3| local higlvaa. With 
regard to measures of weight, the standard ser of 80 tolas is in com- 
mon use in the municipalities and towns ; but the old local measures 
still prevail in the villages. Tho ordinary weight in all transactions 
is the panseri of five Jcachcha sera. This varies in different parts 
Of tho district, but is most commonly equivalent to two, two and a 
quarter, or two and a half standard sers. The panseri is made up 
of a number of gandas, each consisting of four of the old copper 
coins known as maddusahi pice, which weighed about 270 grains. 
Calculated on this basis the various panseris in use consist of 26^ 
30 and 33 J gandas. ’ 

As in all parts of Oudh, the bulk of the tenantry are in a more 
or less constant state of indebtedness. This, however, is probably 
the caso to a smaller extent than in the neighbouring districts, 
owing to the prevalence of grain x^ents in Sitapur, the elasticity of 
this system enabling tho cultivators to tide over bad seasons with 
peater ease. ^ Moreover, it cannot be doubted that the amount of 
indebtedness is less at the present time than for some years past. 
This is chiefly due to the succession of favourable seasons, with good 
crops and risifig prices, w’hicb has followed the last famine. The 
heavy rate of interest, however, tells severely upon the financial 
circumstances of aU classes. Advances of grain, which are llie com- 
monest foim of loan, are repaid in kind, the high caste tenant 
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having to restoro the principal with 25 per cent, as interest^ while his 
IcFS favoured low caste neighbour has to pay at the rate of 30 pet 
cent. Interest on cash advancas ranges from two to three per cent, 
per mensem in small transactions, while in the case of largo loans 
.with security it varies from 15 to 18 per cent, per annum. Some 
nsorers add up in petty loans whore there is no security. This con- 
sists of an interest in kind added to the ordinary cash interest; it is 
ordinarily for a single harvest and sometimes amounts to 6 sers of 
grain on each rupeo lent. Other common forms of interest are 
ugahi and naitdasi. The former is a cash loan in which Bs, 10 
arc lent and one rupee montlily is paid for a year — a not excessive 
rate, which has also the advantage of convonicncs. The latter 
is the term applied to advances made to tenants for marriage 
expenses, the interest on which varies according to the circumstances. 

In 1001 an attempt was made to introduce village bonks on 
the co-operativo credit system, and two banks wero opened. In 
1903 one of these had disappeared, while the other, known os the 
Econti bank at Pipra near Hargam in the estate of the taluqdnr 
of AUbarpur, was not in a very flourishing condition. The bank 
was financed by the Court of IVards, the sum of Es. 470 bring 
advanced. In the first year there were 47 members belonging to 
four villages, and 43 loans, averaging Ks. 14-8-0 each, were mode 
for tho purchase of seed and cattle .at an interest of nine per cent. 
The profit for the first year was under six annas. In the second 
year the loans aggregated but Rs. 321, made to 19 members, and 
the net profit was Bs. 19-8-0 for tho year. The object of the bonk 
was not fully appreciated j as is evident from tho fact that it was 
closed towards tho end of the year by the owner of the estate, 
after its release from the Court of Tfards. A private institution 
of a somewhat similar nature is the bank at Biswnn, owned by Seth 
Rnghnbar Dayal of hlidzuddinpur. 

Tho manufactures of the district arc of very little importance. 
Cotton weaving is carried on at Biswnn and a few other places; bat 
the outturn is small and the coantrj' clotlis have been to n large 
extent ousted by European fabrics. There is .a little cotton printing 
done at Bisw.an, Ehairabad and the other towns; but the w’ork is 
of no peculiar merit. A coarse canvas or ict is made in parts of the 
district, and for its manufacture a very primitive form of loom 
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is employed.* The mauufactUro of pottery is also oarriod ou at 
Biswan, where gharras and other common vessels are painted by 
local artists in flower patterns. The designs are unaffected 
by European influences and are uncommon and pleasing. The 
ground is usually a dark green and the flowers are painted on this 
with great skill and brilliance. The ware is not regularly exported, 
and is chiefly manufactured for presentation purposes. Biswan 
also has a name for its tobacco and the taoias used in the Muhar- 
ram procKsions j but apart from these no other manufacture of tho 
district has attained any degree of celebrity. Mention may, how- 
ever, be made of tho wood-carring industrj', w'hich seems to have 
flourished here in former days. Carved doors, executed in a simple 
floral design, not remarkable for either delicacy or finish, are to 
be seen in many places, and there is still a fair demand for thorn at 
low prices. The work is done in imported sal wood, which Is 
stained blaok to resemble ebony, with an application of a mixture 
of soot and mustard oil. 

The trade of Silapur is in foot almost wdioUy in agricultnral Trndo. 
produce, and this chiefly consists of the export of grain, sugar and 
oilseeds, The grain traffic has materially iucraasod since the 
development of communications and especially tho construction of 
the railway. From the time that tho latter was opened there was 
a steady growth in the amount of grain exported j but the greatest 
impetus was that given by the famino of 1896 , when the export 
vi'as very large and the high jiriccs realized taught tho agricultural 
population tho possibilities of the profit to be gained by soiling their 
export produce in the foreign market. Tho result is showm in the 
improved condition of the people generally, and particularly in the 
growing prosperity of tho morcautile community. Bankers and 
money-lenders, as well as the grain mcrohants, liavo risen in import- 
ance, and their wcalthisillustratedbytheir tendency to put more and 
more of their capital into Landed property, rteulting in tho gradual 
expulsion of the less capable and energotic of tho smaller proprie- 
tors, There are unfortunately no figures to show tho extent of tho 
grain trade in Sitapur ; but it is certainly not less than in tho adjoin- 
ing district of Hardoi, though it cannot rival that of Bara Banki 
■with its far higher cultivation and superior means of communication. 


♦ Tide Monpgiaph on Cotton Pabrics, p. 21, 
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The only class of the population wliich is»receding in material pros- 
perity is the -weaving community^ whose trade is rapidly disappear- 
ing under the pressure of competition by factory-made cloth. 
They continue to elre out a penurious existence by mak- 
ing up factory-spun thread into the rough hand-woven cloths 
which stUl have a certain vogue among the poorer classes in the 
villages. 

The gro-wth of trade and the direction of its expansion are 
shown by the rapid development of large bazars along the line of 
railwoy. Sitapur itself is by far the most important mart in the 
district; it has been well administe.ed under the municipality, and 
also owes its prosperity in no small degree to the excellent -way in 
which the bazar was o.riginally designed by Colonel Thompson. 
The other towns in the district have declined in importance of late 
years, mainly by rea-on of their geographical po ition. Khorrabad, 
which lies on the railway, has been altogether eclipsed by Sitapur, 
and also suffers from the composition of its population. A list of 
all the bazars in the district null be found in the appendix. They 
are very numerous, but the great majority ar-e of little inapo’.tance 
and ar-e merely local markets for the supply of the neighbouring 
villages. A few are collecting centres for the export trade, but 
with the exception of Biswan and iMahmudabad they suffer from 
the lack of metalled roads to give access to the railway. It is 
probable, however, that the construction of the new lino from 
Buvhwal to Sitapur, which -will pass through Paintepm-, Mahmud- 
abad and BLswau, -uill result in a great revival of trade in these 
places and will probably cause a considerable alteration in the rela- 
tive importance of the local markets. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the fairs held in the 
district and the dates on which the various gatherings take place. 
This list contains all the fairs of any size, but excludes a largo 
number of the ordinary small religious assemblages which take 
place on the occasion of the various Hindu and Muhammadan festi- 
vals in all the larger villages of the district. The most important 
gathering is that connected with Nimkhar and its neighbourhood, ^ 
generally known, as the Parikrama, or Paikarma as it is vulgarly 
called. On this occasion pilgrims from all the neighbourhood and 
also from distant parts march round to .the sacred places in the 
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iieighliourhood, beginning tbeir journey at Nimkhar and finishing 
it at the great tank at Misiikh. Thoj' gather at Nimkhar at the 
beginning of tho bright half of Phagan and thence proceed to 
Korauna and after that to Haiaiya, Sokin and Dahi in tho Hardoi 
district. They then recross the Ganiti, proceeding to Deogaon in 
pargana Misrlkh on the 6th, and thence on successive days to hlun- 
darwa, JargaAvan and Nimkhar again. On the 10th they go to 
Barehti and reach Misrikh the next day. The gatheiing is largest 
at the finishing point, tho attendance increasing day by day till the 
full moon of Pbngun, when about 150,000 persons assemble together. 
Other large fairs take place at Mmkhar on the last day of the dark 
half and the 14th day of the blight half of every month. These 
are known as the Chakra Tirath and the Lalta Debi fairs. At 
Rampur Barwa in pargana Hargam a very large fair is hold at the 
full moon of Kaitik, the attendance amounting to about 100,000 
pertons. On the same day there is a considerable fair at the Suraj- 
kund in Akbarpur. None of the other Hindu fairs call for any 
special mention j they are puioly religions in character and of very 
little commercial impoitance. Tho largest Muhammadan fair is 
that of Nathua Pir on the first Sunday in Jeth at Mahmudabad, 
when some 10,000 persons assemble. In the same month occurs the 
fair of Bamaiia Pir in tho village of Jar in pargana Sitapnr. The 
Khairabad fair was for several years of considerable impoi-tanco. 
It Avas instituted by Government soon after the mutiny, and a horse 
and cattle show was started in connection Avith it. For ton days in 
the month of January there Avas a very large concourse of people 
and a brisk trade Avas carried on in cattle and all sorts of merchan- 
dise. For some years tho fair fell into abeyanco, but Aras tenta- 
tively revived in 1901. 

The di.tiict is well provided Avith moans of communication, at 
any rate in tho Avestein half. The toads arc for the moat part good, 
bur. in the extreme west they frequently traverse sandy country and 
ate in such places very heavy j Avhile in the east the floods constitute 
a great interruption to communication during the rains, and pro- 
/T gress is hindered by tho numerous rivers and streams which hav'e to 
be o: eased. Several of the roads date from a time prior to British 
annexation. In early days, Avhon Hhakabad aa'bs the headquarters 
of an important district, there must have been roads of some kind 
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connecting it with Bahraieh on the east and with the old imperial 
road running through the Hardoi district on the west. It is prob- 
able that the former followed the lines of the present roads from 
Khairabad to Bahraieh, as Laharpur and Biswan were places of 
some importance in Akbar’s days. The latter, it would seem, 
crossed the Gumti at Dadhnamaaghat, and thence ran by way of 
Gopamau and Pihani. In Nawabi times there were several roads 
traversing the district, but no dettuls are available to show their 
natru-e and length. General Sleeman went by road from Gola in 
Kheri to Laharpur, following the track which continued to Biswan, 
Mahmudabad and Ramnagar. From Laharpur he took the road 
to Sitapur, there meeting that from Muharadi to Khairabad, Pir- 
nagar and Lucknow. There were also tracks from Khairabad to 
Bahrmch by way of Biswan and Mallanpur; to Misrikh and San- 
dila ; to Shahabad in Hardoi; and several others of which there is no 
extant record. After the mutiny gre-nt progress was mode in road 
construction, and the metalling of the main road from Lucknow to 
Sitapur and Shahjahanpur was undertaken at an early dote, while in 
1860 the road from Bahramghat to Biswan and Sitapur was greatly 
improved. In the foUovring year 78 miles of new road were con- 
structed and 73 miles repaired; and a wooden bridge was built over 
the Sarayan at Sitapur. 3ji 1862 there were already. 231 miles of 
road in the Strict. The total has been constantly increased, and 
in 1904 there were no less than 557 miles of road, of which nearly 
123 miles were metalled. 

The Lu'cknow-Sitapur and Borally railway enters the district 
in the south of pargana Manwan and after traversing Bari, Pir- 
nagar, Khoirabad and Hargam leaves the district in the north of the 
last-mentioned pargana. It is a metre-gauge line, bring a State 
railway, leased to the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Rmlway Company. 
The portion from Lucknow to Sitapur was opened on the 15th of 
November, 1886, and the section from Sitapur to Lakhimpur on the 
15th of April in the following year. There are stations at Ataria 
in Manwan, Sidhauli, Kamalpur in Pimagar, Khairabad, Sitapur 
and Hargam. The Sitapur station is situated in the cantonments, ' 
which lie to the east of the Sarayan in pargana Khairabad. 

A new line of railway is shortly to be canstructed, leading 
frpm Burhwal in Bara Banld on the main line of the Bengal and 
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' North-Western Eailway to Sitapur. This also will bo of a metre 
gauge and will belong to the same system j it will pass through P^te- 
pur, Mahmudabad, Sarayan, Biswan and Parsendi, with stations at 
these places, and will enter Sitapur cantonments from the north. 
The only river to be crossed is the Gond, two miles west of Parsendi, 
and it is contemplated to construct here a bridge of five spans of 40 
feet each. 

The only provindal road in the district is the metalled high- 
way from Lucknow to Shahjahanpur, which keeps close to the west 
side of the railway as far as cantonments and then turns north-west 
through the town of Sitapur and the parganas of Maholi and 
Ghondi'a. It has a total length of 55 miles and 5 furlongs in this 
district. There are encamping-grounds on the road at Aiaria, 
Bahadurpur, Jalalpur, Sitapm* and Maholi; a dak bungalow at 
Sitapur and inspection bungalows at Kachura, Pimagar and Maholi. 
Two small feeder roads leading to the Kamalpur and Ataria stations 
are also under provincial management. 

The local roads are divided into four classes, known as first 
class metalled roads, bridged and drained throughout; second class 
unmetalled roads, bridged and drained throughout; second class 
unmetalled roads, partially bridged and drained; and sixth class 
roads, cleared only, these being little better than mere cart tracks. 
A list of all the roads, showing thar length and class, will be found 
in the appendix and their position is shown on the map. Almost 
all the metalled roads constitute portions of other roads, the remain- 
der of which is unmetalled. The chief are those from Sitapur to 
Biswan, from Biswan to Sidhauli and from Sidhauli to Mahmud- 
abad. The first of these is a portion oi the road from Sitapur 
to Bahramghat. It has been proposed to metal the road from Lahar- 
pur to Hargam in order to afford easier commimication between the 
principal market in the north-east of the district and the railway. 
The cost of maintenance of these roads is home by the district 
board, but repairs of the first class roads and of the bridges and 
culverts on those of the second class are carried out through the 
agency of the Public Works Department. 

All the rivers crossed by the metalled roads are bridged, but 
elsewhere the passage is usually effected by fords or ferries. There 
are| however^ bridges over the Behta on the unmetalled roads from 
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Sitapur to Misrikh and from Machhrehta to Nimkhar, and over 
the Gond on the road from Sitapur to Laharpar. There are no 
bridges over the Gumti, Chauka and Ghagra rivers. A list of all 
the femes ■will be found in the appendix. These are managed 
partly by the district board of Sitapur and partly by the authorities 
of the adjoining districts. The most important ferries over the 
Gumti are those of Kulhabar on the road from hlaholi to Pihanb 
Dadhnamaughat on the old road fiom Sitapur to Hardoi, Rajghat 
on the road from Sitapur to Mehndighat on the Ganges, and Bhat- 
purwa on the road from Manwan to Sandila. On the Chauka 
the most frequented femes arc those at Chandi, Rnsulpur aud 
Chandauli on the various roads leading to Bahraich. The Ghagra 
is nowhere fordable, and the chief femes are those of Kataighat on 
the road from Lahavpur and Mallanpur to Bahraich, and at Ohah- 
larighat, where the main road from Sitapur and Biswan to Bahraich 
crosses the river. 

As has been already mentioned, the Ghagra, Chauka and 
Gumti are navigable by boats of considerable size, but with the 
exception of the Ghagra the tratBc on them is very small, and even 
in the case of the latter it has been greatly reduced since the con- 
struction of the railway to Gonda and Bahraich. At the present 
time, however, a large amount of timber is floated down the Ghagra 
from the exporting markets of Bahraich and Blheri, whence it is 
taken to Bahramghat in Bara Banki. The grain trade on this river 
was once of much importance, but is now very small. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first enumeration of tlie population of Sitapur was mado 
at the Oudh census of 1869. The preliminary work was carried 
out by a paid agency with the help of the tolnqdars. The total 
population as ascertained at this census was 932,959 souk*, which 
gave an average den.sity of 417 persons to the square milo. This 
was a very low figure as compared with other districts of Oudh, 
but was higher than in Hardoi, Kheii and Bahraich. Only one 
pargana, Sadrpm*, which adjoins the populous district of Bara 
Banki had a higher density than 600. There wore then 2,039 
viUages in the district, and of these no less than 1,921 had less than 
one thousand inhabitants apiece, w'hile 91 had between one and two 
thousand, and 27 over two thousand. Among tho last were six 
towns with a population exceeding 6,000 souls, Khairabad, Lahar- 
pur, Biswan, Sitapur, Mahmudabad and Pnintepur. 

The next census was that of 1881, when the population showed 
an increase of 25,292 over tho previous enumeration, the total being 
968,261 souls. An increase was observed in all tho northern dis- 
tricts of Oudh, bnt it was far greater in Hardoi, Kheri and tho parts 
north of the Gliagra. Tho density rose to 426*6 persons to the 
square mile — still a very low figure. The number of villages was 
2,308, of which 2,198 contained under one thousand inhabitants. 
Those between 1,000 and 2,000 romained tho same as before; but it 
is remarkable that only 19 had a population of over 2,000 persons. 
The towns remained the same as before; they had grovm largely 
with the exception of Laharpur and Khairabad w*hioh had slightly 
declined, while Paintepur remained stationary. 

The following decade was a period of great prosperity, there 
were good seasons and fow serious epidemics. Tho population 
grew very rapidly and at tho census of 1891 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 1,076,413, showing an increase of 117,162 persons over 
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the total previously enumeroted. The density rose to 476*9, but 
Sitapur retted the same relative position to the other districts of 
Ondh, for everywhere the increase had been enormous, the average 
for the whole province being over ten per cent. Of the 2,328 vilkges 
and towns, 158 had over one thousand inhabitants, and of these 22 
contained more than 2,000 persons. Of the towns, Sitapnr had 
grown rapidly, as also had Laharpur and Mohmuclabad; but 
Khairabad and Biswan showed h marked decline, and Paintepur 
had dropped below 5,000. 

The last census of the population of the district was that of 
March 1st, 1901. It was then ascertained that the increase 
had been well maintained, the total population being 1,175,473 
persons, which exceeded the prenous enumeration by 100,060. 
Sitapur thns showed a far more rapid growth than did any other 
district of Oudh, and from this ic would appear that the famine of 
1897 had resulted in no serious effect. With an increase of 9*3 
per cent, the density had risen to 532*8 persons to the square mile. 
This figure was still low* for Oudh, as it was largely exceeded in 
all districts save Kheri, Bahraich, Gonda and Hardoi. 

The result was m a very small degree due to immigration. 
Of the inhabitants of the district 91*3 per cent, were bom in 
Sitapur itself, .and 7*52 per cent, in the adjoining tracts, while only 
1*17 per cent, came from elsewhere. The propoilion of immigrants 
was lower in fact than in 1891, and was slightly less than the 
general average for Oudh. On the other hand, the addition to the 
population by this means was counteracted by emigration, as S’65 
per cent, of the persons bom in Sitapur ■were enumerated in other 
districts. In both cases females predominated, their coming and 
going bring mainly due to the ordinary marriage customs of the 
country. 

The district In 1901 contained 2,311 inhabited toirns and 
'dUages. Of these 194 had over 1,000 and 28 over 2,000 inhabitants. 
Sitapur, Khairabad and Labaiqinr all had populations exceeding 
10,000. The first had increased considerably, wlule the second 
remained stationary and the third had declined.- The only other'* 
towns "with over 5,000 inhabitants "were Mahmudahad and Bis-wan, 
-both of which had increased in size. The urban population, 
•including the inhabitants of these placM .and dsqof the- Act XX 
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towns of Paintepurj Machhrehta, Misrikh and Nimkhar, amounted 
in all to 78,710 souls or 6*7 per cent, of the total. The principal 
towns of the district will be separately described in the second part 
of this volume. Generally the villages resemble those of the rest 
of Oudh, consisting of a main site in which the houses ore generally 
built of mud, with a varying number of scattered hamlets. 

The census returns show that of the Avhole population 619,837 
were males and 655,636 females, the latter being in the proportion 
of 89’6 to every hundred moles. At the first Oudh census of 1869 
the ratio was much lower, females being in the proportion of 87*6 
to 100 males ; this was possibly due in port to the prevalence of 
infanticide in olden days before annexation, but also more probably 
to defective enumeration at the census. It is well known that in 
many districts there was at that time an extensive concealment of 
females, and this supposition is Iwme out by the fact that at each 
subsequent enumeration the proportion of females to males lias been 
practically constant. This disproporrion of the sexes is common to 
all the -svestern districts of Oudh, and is more marked in Kheri and 
Hardoi on the west than in those lying to the east and south. 

Further west, beyond the confines of the province, the number of 
fomoles inpiclly decreases,* the proportion being veiy much lower 
in the Eohilkband and Agra divisions. It is noticeable in the cose 
of almost all castes and not merely among those who in times past 
were addicted to infanticide. 

The returns of tho last census showed that out of the total Religions, 
population 999,927 were Hindus, 174,349 MiL«almans, 751 Clnis- 
tians, 261 Jains, 112 Sikhs and 73 Aryas, The Hindus thus 
amounted to 86*07 per cent, of the •whole population and Musalmans 
to 14*83 per cent. As in almost every other district, the latter 
have increased more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours, the 
proportion of ]\Iusalroan.s having risen from 14*48 per cent, in 
1881 to the present figure, while Hindus have decreased in almost 
tlie same ratio, Tliis is not in any way due to convrereion, hut 
rather to tho fact that the Musalmans are more long-lived and tend ' 

^to increase at a greater rate than tho Hindus. 

Tlie number of Hindus in Sitapur is small in comparison with iiindno. 
that of the adjoining districts to the north and west, but they are 
proportionately even few'or in Bara Banldi and Bahraioh on the 
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south and east, jis usual, the great body of the Hindus belong to 
no particular religious sect, and only a small proportion ■were 
classed at the census as Vaishnantes, udule still fewer -were 
returned ns Samtes or members of the other clcai-ly defined religious 
bodies. The Hindu population eomprisas members of no less than 
7l different castes, while in addition to these them wore ot the last 
census 530 person.s with regard to whom no co'^tc was specified. As 
many as 21 castes had over 10,000 representatives and ten others 
more than 2,000; the remaining forty am of very little importance 
and half of them have less than 100 members apiece. ' 

The strongest caste numerically speaking is that of tho Cliamnrs, 
who at the last census amounted to 158,792 souls or 15*88 per cent, 
of the whole number of Hindus. There arc more Chamars in the 
Misrikh tahsil than elsewhere, and fewest in Sidhauli, but even 
there they number over 33,000. They occupy a very low position 
in the sooinl scale, and are employed chiefly ns labourers both in the 
fields and elsewhere. A largo number of them, however, hold land 
as tenants; they pay a fairly high rent and their average holdings 
are about five acres. 

Next to the Chamars come the Passis, numbering 129,789 
pei^ons or 12*97 per cent, of the whole Hindu population. They, 
too, arc found in largest numbers in the Misrikh tahsil, and fewest 
in Biswan. They .also rank among the lowest castes, their usual pro- 
fe.«!3ions being those of labourers, cultivators, watchmen, thieves and 
swineherds. As tenants they hold a large area of land, but o'\ring 
to their inferior capabilities they generally pay fairly low routs. In 
former days tho Paris wore generally engaged in service under tlie 
taluqdars ; they were always notorious for thoir lawlessness and 
turbulence, and liad a considerable reputation for thoir skill 
with the bow. Tho Pasis are more numerous in Sitapiu* than in 
any other partofOudh except Barn Banki. They arc said to have 
boon the original lords of the soil, and tradition nsrigns to them tho 
buprerne power in almost all pargana^ of tho district, and especially 
Maholi, till they were dl=placjd by tho Ahhan-s and other Rajputs. 

Brahmans are verj* numcroiis in Sitapur, and at the last consa* 
the district contained 114,394 pei^ons of this carte, amounting to 
11*4*1 per cent, of tlic Hindu inhabitants. They aro fairly evenly 
distributed; but occur in greatest numbers in the Misrikh tahsil. 
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Though there are no taluqdare among them, Bralimans ovh a con- 
siderable amount of land in the district, being the possessors of 
some 48 vipiages, half of ■which lie in Misrikh tahsil. As tenants 
they cultivate a larger area than any other caste and their holdings 
are generally large, averaging 7*7 acres at the time of the last 
settlement. Tliey pay rent at a privileged rate, but probably on 
account of their numbers it is considerably in excess of that paid by 
other high caste tenants. The Bralimans of this district belong 
mainly to tho Kanaujia subdivision, which accounts for over 95 
per cent., the rest being for the most part Gaurs, Sanadhs, Sakal- 
dipis and Sarwarias. 

Next in order come four of the chief cultivating castes, the ALirs. 
Ahirs, Kurmis, Lodhs and Muraos. The first of these numbered 
' 106,293 persons or 10‘63 per cent, of the Hindu population. They 
are far more numerous in the Sidbauli tahsil than elsewhere, but 
in all parts of tho distiict they rank among the chief cultivating 
castes. Their holdings are of a fair size and thoir rents high. 

Tho Kurmis, who are unusually numerous, amounting to 89,419 Kurmis. 
souls, or 6*94 per cent, of the Hindus, are still more excellent 
cultivators. They are chiefly located in the Sidhauli and Biswan 
tahsils, and are comparatively scarce in Misrikh. Their sole 
occupation is agriculture, in which they are greatly assisted by 
their women-folk. Though their holdings are as a rule large, their 
husbandry is characterized by care and minuteness ; they pay a 
■very high rent and mainly confine their attention to the superior 
crops. 

Lodhs ore also cultivators of a high order, but inferior to tho Lodhs. 
Kurmis j they pay lower rents and their holdings arc smaller. 
Altogether they numbered 46,072 persons or 4’6 per cent, of the . 
Hindu inhabitants of tho district. They are most numerous in 
Biswan and fe-wost in the Misrikh tahsil, where there were but 3,900 
pereons of this ca'^lc. 

The Muraos and Kachhis together amounted to 39,603 souls or Muroos. 
3'9 per cent, of tho Hindu population. They are market gardeners, 
cultivating the richest land, in w'bich they grow poppy and other 
valuable cropd j their holdings are small, but they pay a higher rent 
than any other caste., Thoy arc fairly evenly distributed, but occur 
in greater numbers in Misrikh and Biswan than elsewhere. 
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extensive possessions. There are two taluqdars among them and 
they claim relationship .with the great Pan war bouses of the 
Mahona pargana of Lucknow. Jan wars are also fairly numerous^ 
amounting to 2,497 persons, and are found in all tahsils, but 
especially in the south of Sitapui* and Misiikh. Baohhils, of whom 
there were 2,416 representatives, chiefly belong to the Gundlamau 
pargana of Misrilch which they have held for many centuries. 
Bathers and Sombansis also had over 2,000 members apiece. 
NeitW of them are of much importance ] the former mainly belong 
to the Misiikh tahsil, while the latter are scattered over the district. 
The Baikwars, who in former days held a largo portion of the 
district, are not very numerous, amounting in all to 1,096, thi-ee- 
fouilihs of whom resided in the Sidbauli tah'?il and almost all the 
remainder in the paiganas of Tambaur and Kondii Noi-th. Other 
clans numbering 1,000 were the Tomars in the Misiikh and Sitapur 
tahsils, and the Bhadaurias in different parts of the district j while 
Kachhwahas, Baghubansis and Chandels are also found in consider- 
able numbers. The history of the more important clans will bo 
given in the account of the taluqas which they hold. 

Next in order come four of the lower castes, Kahars, Telia, 
Dhobis and Gadaiiyas. The first numbered 34,284 persons — an 
rmusually higll figure, although it is largely exceeded in the dis- 
tricts beyond the Ghagra. They are generally engaged in personal 
serwice, and agricultural and other labour-. Telis or oilmen numbered 
22,296, and ai-e most numerous in the Misiikh and Sitapur tahsils. 
Dhobis, of whom there w'ere 21,174, are evenly distributed through- 
out the district j they occm- here in greater numbers than in any 
other part of Oudh or of the United Provinces excepting Gorakh- 
pur and Basti. Gadariyas, on the other hand, ar-e not very numer- 
•oas. They amounted to 20,033 per-sons, wlrich is below the general 
average for Oudh. 

Banias numbered 16,314 pereons and are found everywhere. 
They belong to many different sub-divisions, the best represented 
being the Umar, In Sitapur there are large numbers of Gahois, 
who are only found in Hardoi and Kheii of all the other districts 
of Oudh. Other noticeable subcastes are the Basaundhans and 
Agarwals, both of whom are practically confined to the Sitapur 
tahsil. Next come the Bharbhunjas, numbering 16,104 persons. 
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Thej are fotmd in approsimatelj equal numbers in all tahsils and 
call for no spedal mention. 

The Kayasths are more important. The last census showed 
13j502 members of this caste and among them are several land- 
holdeis of considerable standing. They are more numerous in the 
Sitapur tahsil than elsewhere, but almost everywhere are to bo 
found representatives of the old qanungo families, who hold several 
villages and state that in former days their possessions were for 
more extensive. The majority of the Sitapur Kayasths belong to 
the Siibastab subdivision, but there are considerable numbers of 
Saksenas. 

The other Hindu castes are of very little importance or interest. 
2<ais, Horis, Barhais, Knmhai^, Lunias and Lohars, all had over 
10,000 representatives at the last census, but none of them occur iu 
unusual numbers. There were 9,491 Kalwars, which is a higher 
figure than in any other district of the^ division, while Tambolis 
and Faqijre also had over 5,000 members apiece. Those with more 
than 2,000 members are Sonars, Bhangis, Bhats, Dbanuks, Beldars, 
Malls and If’ats. Of the less common castes mention may be 
made of the Radhas, singers and dancers by profession, who num- 
bered 992 persons— a higher figure than in any other district of the 
United Provinces. They are also to be found in the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Hardoi, Kheri and Shahjabanpur. Ahiwasis, a cultivating 
and labouring tribe, numbered 354 persons, almost all of whom 
resided in the Biswan tahsil. They do not occur in any other part 
of Oudh, but are found in Muttra, Bareilly, Agra and Bulandshahr. 
Thmr home Is in Muttra, and it is difficult to state how they came 
to bo settled in this district. In 1891, however, there were none of 
this caste in Sitapur, but 51 were enumerated in Bahraich. They 
are known to go far afield in pursuit of trade, so that possibly 
their pre=ence in this district was merely foituitou's. 

The number of Musalmans in the district is large, though it 
is exceeded in Gonda, Bara Banki and Bahraich. They have long 
been settled in the district and are mainly to be found in the 
vicinity of the old towns. They are most numerous in the Sitapur 
tahsil, and especially in the Laharpur and Khairabad parganas. 
Then come Biswan and Sidhauli, their presence being most marked 
'in the Biswan pargana of the former, and of the latter in Mahmudabad 
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and Sadrpur. In Misiikh they arc comparatively few, as they 
there amount to but 8'6 per cent, of the total population, and in no 
pargona save perhaps Aurangabad do they occur in unusual num- 
bers. The IMusalmans of the district are mainly Sunnis, the 
followers of this sect accounting for 97*7 per cent, of the whole. 

Sliias numbered 2,540 and Lalbc^s 1,334. Neither figure is 
remarkable, the former being below the general average for Oudh. 

- A large proportion of tho Muhammadan population is descended 
from Hindu converts, and the caste name is generally retained. 

Tho census returns showed members of no less than 58 different 
castes, excluding subdivisions ; but a large number of these are of 
' very little importance, as in 30 cases there were under 200 persons 
belonging to the caste, while the ton mth over 5,000 representatives 
together amounted to 81*7 per cent, of the whole number. 

l<'irst in order como the Julahas or weavers, who numbered Julahas. 
38,830 souls or 22*27 per cent, of the whole Musalman community, 
tho highest figure in all Oudh. Nearly half of them belong to tho 
Sitapur tahsil and the bulk of tho remainder to Biswan; the chief 
centres of tho now decayed weaving mdustiy being tho towns of 
Biswan, Khairabad and Laharpm*. Many of thorn stiU follow 
their ancestral occupation, but numbere have taken to agriculture — a 
profession which they practise with some success, being industrious 
and careful cultivators. Closely akin to the J ulahas are tho Behnas 
or cotton-cardere, numbeiing 13,840 persons or 7*93 per cent, of the 
IStusalmans. They are generally known by the name of Dhuna 
in this district, and are to be found in all tahsils in approximately 
equal numbers, except in Misrikh where, like all other Muham- 
madans, tlioy are comparatively scarce. 

Shaikhs at the last census numbered 20,897 persons or 11*98 Shaikhs, 
per cent, of the whole number of Musalmans. These again are 
more numerous in tahsil Sitapur than elsewhere, and a large propor- 
i ' tion of them reside in the old to^vns. Many of the Shaikhs are said 
^ to be descendants of converted Hindus. Their subdivisions are 
numerous, but the majority describe themselves as Siddiqis, of u hom 
there were 11,836 in 1901. Of the others' nearly 4,000 were 
Qurreshis, while, with tlie exception of a few Ansaris, Usmanis 
and Faruqis, tho subdivision in tho case of tho rest was unspecified. 

Among the Shaikhs aie tome of the largest landholders of tho 
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district, such os the Hajas of Hahmudabad and Paiutepur and their 
kinsman of Bbatwamau in Bara Banki. 

Pathans come nest with 16,132 representatives at the last 
census, or 9‘2o per cent, of the IMusalmon population. Over one- 
thii’d of them belong to the Sitapurkihsil, while the rest are scattered 
about the district, occurring in largest irumbcrs in Sidhauli. The 
Pathans belong to a large number of clans, and no one of them is 
speciallj' predominant. Yusufzais arc genernll j the most numerous, 
cxcopt in the Misiikh tabsQ ; Ghoiis t.'ikc the second place, but 
belong to no particular locality | Lodis prevail in Sidbauk and are 
also foimd in fair numbers in Sitapur ; wliilc Kakors in Misrikh, 
Sitapur and Biswnn have also over 1,000 members. Other clans of 
whom mention ma}- be made are the Bangasb, Aftidi and jMuham- 
madzai. 

Converted Eajputs are fairly numerous in the district, amount- 
ing to 11,411 persons or 6*49 per cent, of the whole Mnsalman com- 
munity. They arc chiefly confined to the Sitapur and Biswan 
tahsils and are draryn from many clans. By for the most common 
are the Chauhans, of whom there were over 4,000. Brides these, 
there are many Bisens in Biswan, Bais in tahsil Sitapur and else- 
where, Panwars in Sitapur and Biswan, and Gautams and Gaurs 
in Sitapur. Th^e Mosalman Rajputs own a considerable amount 
of land in the district, altogether some 40 villages, nearly all of 
which lie in the Laharpur, Hargam and Tambnm’ porganas. The 
chief landholder is the taluqdar of Akbai'pur, a kinsman of the 
Gam* chieftain of Katesar. They still for the most part observe 
Hindu customs, being on friendly terms u'ith their imconvorted 
clansmen, and observing only those distincrions which the diversity 
of reli^on renders compulsory. 

Saiyids are fawly numerous in this district, amounting to 4,247 
persons, wMch is well above the provincial average. About one- 
fourth of them belong to the Rizni subdivision, winch is almost 
wholly confined to the Sitapur and Sidhauli tahsils. Of the rest, 
Hnsainis alone are found in any numbere. There are several 
Saiyids among the landholders of the district, the cliief among them 
being the taluqdars of Qutbnagar and of Jalalpor in Hardoi. 

The other Musalman castes call for no special mention. The 
most numerous are Nais, amounting to 12,528 souls — a higher figure 
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than in any other district of Oudh and only exceeded in Basti and 
' Moradabad of all the districts of the United Provinces, They are 
chiefly found in the Biswan and Sidhauli tahsils. Paqivs, Darzis, 
Knnjras and Telis occur in nombei-s exceeding 5^000 ; Kunjras or 
greengrocers are unusually strong, the number being only exceeded 
in Bara Banki. Gaddis, Qassabs, Bhats and Halwais also had 
over 3,000 representatives. The number of Musalman Bhats is 
exceptionally large, amounting to 3,142 persons ; it is only exceeded 
in Gorakhpiur, but the caste is common throughout the eastern 
submontane districts. Next come Manihars with 2,269 persons, 
and then Mughals with 2,379. The latter occur in larger numbers 
than in any other part of Oudh except Lucknow. More than half 
of them belong to the Chaghtai subdivision, and they occur in 
largest numbers in the Misrikh tabsU, where they have long been 
settled. Of the 41 remaining castes none call for any comment, 
as in no tingle instance are they unusually numerous, cither abso- 
lutely or relatively. 


The number of Christians is larger than in many districts of ChviBti- 
Oudh, but this is in part due to the presence of the British trooi>s at 
Sitapur, although at the time of the census the cantonments wei-e 
■nearly empty. Out of the total of 761 Chiistians, 548 Avere natives, 
and practically the whole of these belong to the American Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, wdiich is the only m^sionary agency in the 
district. The mission was started in Sitapur in the year 1864 by 
theEeverend J. T. Gracey, by whose exertions schools were opened at 
headquavtesrs and at Khaii'ahad. The number of Native Christians 
rc^e'from 46 in 1881 to 139 ot the following census, since which 
time there has been a more rapid increase. The mission now 
possesses three churohos in the district, and the educational institu- 
tions compnse a boarding school for girls in which English is 
taught, two smaU primary schools for boys and gnls respect- 

^ laigo building dedi- 
'cated to AU Souls, and served by a resident chaplain. Its erection 
was sanctioned m 1859, and on tho 8th of November I860, it was 
opened and consecrated by Bishop Cotton. The cost was mot by 
trovemment and amounted altogether to Rs. 43,000 

Samaj has made no progi-ess in this district. Them M'crc S8 
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members in 1891 and this fell to 73 at the last ccnsas; there are no 
recognised lodges and the movement is in a moribund condition. 
Half of the members reside in the town of Sitapur and the rest are 
scattered about the district. They are drawn from the Kayasth, 
Brahman, Khattii and Bania castes, but the numbers in each case are 
insignificant. Jains are somewhat numerous for Oudh ; but there 
arc far more in both Bara Banki and Lucknow. Of the 2G1 
followers of this creed 182 belong to the Sidhnuli tahsil and 63 to 
Sitapur, two-thirds of the latter residing in the licadquai-ters town. 
The rest chiefly live in Mahmudabad and Paintepur whore they 
are engaged os traders. Sikks, of whom there were 112, are found 
in all tahsils and arc for the m(»t part employed in tlic police and 
other service. 

As in all the raral districts of Oudh, the population is almost 
entirely dependent on tho land. According to the returns of tho 
last census tho agricultuinl population, including landlords, tenants 
and field labourers, amounted to 76-1 per cent, of the whole— a vci}' 
high figure which is suipassed in but few districts. Even this does 
not i-opresent the actual state of things, as in the case of almost the 
whole rural population, which amounts to 93*3 per cent, of the district 
total, the inhabitants generally resort to agriculture in a greater or 
less degree as a subsidiary means of subsistence. The industrial 
population IS indeed larger than that of the urban areas, amounting 
to lO'S per cent., and of this 35 per cent, were engaged in the 
supply of articles of food and drink and tho same proportion in the 
manufactuio and supply of textile fabrics ; so that the other indus- 
tries are but sparsely rcpiosented. Of the remaining population, 
the commercial community accounted for *3 per cent, and the 
professional for -9 per cent. In tho case of 5-4 per cent, the 
occupation was returned as unskilled or general laboiurj while 3-6 
per cent, were employed in personal and domestic service and I’S 
per cent, had no professed means of subsistence, most of tho latter 
being dependent on mendicancy. The small remainder includes 
those in Government service and tho other miscellaneous classes of 
occupation. 

The dialect ordinarily spoken by the people is the Awadhi form 
of eastern Hindi, which is the common tongue of almost the whole of 
Oudh. Among the educated classes and especially the Musalmans 
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the Hindostani form of ‘Westein Hindi is frequently used; but the 
census returns show that this is the language of only 2*15 per cent, 
of the population, -while 97*8 per cent, speak Awndhi. The small 
remainder spoke either English or other Indian dialects, suoh as 
Bengali, Punjabi or Eajasthani, but these people wore not natives 
of the district. There is no indigenoiB literature, not even a news- 
paper. The only printing press is the Suhah Sadiq press at Sitapur, 
founded in 1878 by Saiyid Muhammad Sadiq, which merely 
executes job-work. A monthly newspaper, called the Tahzih-ulr- 
Asar, was published from 1879 to 1887, when it oxpiicd. In 1878 
another press, called the Riaz-ul-A7shhan\ was started at Khairabad, 
hut its work and the publication of a newspaper of tlie same name 
terminated in May 1880. There .are no social insti tutions or literary 
sodeties. One, known as the Jalsa-i-Talizib, “ for the diffurion of 
useful knowledge,^’ was opened at Sitapur in September 1880, but 
it only lasted for three years. 

Though not to the same extent as several other districts of 
Oudh, Sitapur is essentially a land of great estates, and the pro- 
prietary right is vested in a comparatively small body. Over one- 
third of the entire district is in the hands of a small number of 
talnqdars, while the bulk of the lemninder is held by zamindari 
families whose estates are in many instances of considerable size. 
At/ the present time the district contains 2,366 villages, divided 
into 3,064 mahals. Of tlie latter 1,095 are held by baluqdars either 
directly or else, as in the case of 72 mahals, -with superior rights 
over the subsettlement-holders, 1,232 by zamindore, and 707 by 
coparcenary communities. The remaining 29 mahals comprise 21 
held in subsettlement in zamindari estates, and eight the propei-ty 
of Government. Of the whole area of the district 45*41 per cent, 
is held directly by taluqdars, 2*8 per cent, by subsCttlemont-holders 
with taluqdars as theii* superior proprietors, 11*24 per cent, by 
single zamindars, and 40*55 per cent, in other tenures. These 
proportions vary considerably in different parganas of the district. 
In Khairabad, for instance, only 17 out of 153 villages are taluq- 
'dari, wWle in Korauna, Gundlam.au and Machhrelila there are only 
21 taluqdari villages out of a total of 244 villages. On tho other 
hand, Eamkot, Aurangabad and Kondri South are almost entirely 
held by taluqdars, The coparcenary temu'C is for tho most part of 
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the imperfect pattidnri tjpe, which pretlonjinates in. all the tahsils. 
The i-est ai-e faii-ly eventy divided between perfect pattidari and 
bhaiyachara, the latter being most common in Misrikh. 

A list of all the taluqdnrs in the district, showing their caste and 
the extent of their properties, will bo found in the appendix. The 
total number of estates held under this form of tenure is 32, but a con- 
siderable number of these belong to taluqdnrs who reside in other dis- 
tricts. Tlie taluqdaro belong to a great variety of castes and clans. 
Fifteen estates are held by Eajputs, of whom three are Gams, three 
Chauhans, two Eailcwnrs, two Panwars, throe Bais, one n Janwar and 
one a Sombnnsi. The Musalman taluqdnrs are thiiteen in number, 
and include six Shaikhs, five Mughals, one Saiyid and one Mus.al- 
man Gaur. Of the romaining four estates two belong to Khattris 
and two to members of the Eayasth caste. Many of the tnluqns 
are of ancient origin and have descended from the original founders 
through many centuries. Others are of very recent formation, but 
these for the most part owe their existence to the British Government 
having been bestowed on the several grantees for loyal services 
rendered dming the mutiny. In a few instances only, os the 
Kunwan Khera estate for example, were the taluqos compiled by 
the well-known process of more or less doubtful honesty during the 
latter days of Nawobi rule after the manner of the vast mushroom 
estates that are to be found in many other parts of Oudh. On the 
other hand, hardly any of the old estates now existing resemble 
those of eastern and northern Oudh, or the Baiswara of the south, 
where chieftains of a particular clan exercised for centuries the 
powers vested in the acknowledged lender of the race. The old 
raj of the Ahbans has disappeared, and so has that of the Eaikwars 
to a large extent, wliile in the greater part of the distiict there were 
never any well-defined spheres of influence. This was probably 
the result of the constant presence of a Musalman governor at 
Kbairabad and the maintenance oftstrong Muhammadan chieftains 
at Mahmudabad, and at a later date at Aurangabad and elsewhere : 
a similar phenomenon may be observed in the history of the neigh- 
Iwuring distiict of Hardoi. 

By far the largest landowner in the district is the Musalman 
Eaja of Mahmudabad. He comes of a famous family of Siddiqi 
Sliaikhs and traces his descent from one Qazi Easr-ullah in the 
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twelfth generatdon from Abu Baqr. This man is said to have been 
Qazi of Baghdad and to have come to India in the days of 
Shahab-nd-din Ghori, and to have settled in Amroha, His descend- 
dants for three generations held tlie office of Qazi at Dehli, and then 
about 1346 A.D. his great-grandson, Qazi Nasrat-ullah, gener- 
ally known as Shaikh Nathan, was sent to Oudh by Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq to subdue the Bhars who were then ruling in Sanda- 
garh, the old nauae of Bilehra in Bj\i*a Bonki. Ho was successful in 
his mission and by way of reward received the grant of a large 
estate in the neighbourhood of Fatehpur. Shaikh Nathan was 
succeeded by bis son, Shaikh Nizam, and afterwards by liis grandson, 
Ghulam Mustafa. The latter had two sons, Baud Khan and Shah 
Muhammad, the ancestor of the talnqdar of Bhatwamau. Baud 
Khan flourished in the days of Akbar and rose to a high position 
in the Imperial army. He is said to have received in succesaon the 
titles of Khan Bahadur and Nawab for liis services in the campaign 
against the Hindu loader, Hemu. He was killed in 1669 A.B, at 
the siege of either Kalinjar or Rantambhor. His son, Nawab 
Mahmud Khan, succeeded to the titles of his father and also rose to 
the rank of commander in the ai'my, ending his life .nt Jaunpur. 
He was the founder of the town of Mahmudabad. His son, Bazid 
or Bayaad Khan, rose high in the servieg of Jahangir and was also 
faujdar of Jaunpur. He was honomnd with many titular distinc- 
tions, such as Umdat-ul-Maali, Amir-ul-Mullc, Ghazanfar-ud- 
danla and Muzaffar Jang, and is also said to have received in 
jagve the lands of Sadrpur in this district and Bewa in Bara 
Banki. Ho had three sons, of whom the eldest, Innyat Khan, 
succeeded him nt Bilehra, while Fateh Khan received Sudrawan, 
and the youngest, Hidayat Khan, obtained Mahmudabad. Inayat 
Khan w'as followed by Muhammad Qasim Khan, the eldest of 
five biothers, and then by Marahmat Khan, who was a Naib 
Nazim in the Oudh service. The latter was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Imam Khan, whose two sons, Muhammad Xkrara 
Khan and Mazhar All Khan, divided the estate into equal portions. 
'f The two sons of Ikram Khan w'ore Sarfaraz Ali Khan, a Nazim in 
Oudh, and Musahib Ali Khanj they rcoaved Mahmudabad as 
their share and largely increased the property. It should he men- 
‘tioned that Hidayat Khan had left the property, to his grandson, 
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Hidajat-ullali Khan, and this man had no eons, but two daugh- 
ters, one of whom married Ikram Khan and the other Muhammad 
Amin Khan, a grandson of Inayat Khan. When both Musahib 
All Khan and Sarfaraz AK Khan died cliildless, the widow of tho 
former managed the estate during her Kfe and before her death 
adopted one of the sons of Amir Ali Khan of Bilehra. This was 
Nawab Ali Khan, a man of great distinction, being a scholar and a 
poet as well as an excellent manager ; he kept his lands in tho 
finest possible state of tillage and largely increased his possessions at 
tho expense of his weaker neighbonrs. In 1850 he received the 
title of Raja from tho King of Oudh, and two years later the addi- 
tional titles of Muqim-ud-daula and Qaim Jang. He took a some- 
what prominent part in the mutiny, but submitted early in 185S 
just before his death. He w’us succeeded by liis only son, Raja 
Muhammad Amk Hasan Khan, who being only nine years of ago 
was placed under the charge of the Court of Wards till 18G7. He 
was educated at the Sitapur school and at the Benares and Canning 
colleges. In 1871 he was granted the titles of Amir-ud-datiln, 
Saiyid-ul-Mulk and Mumtaz Jang as a mark of mcognition of his 
public services, being in that year elected Vice-President of tho 
British Indian Association, of which ho subsequently became Pie.ri- 
dent. In December, 1877, his title of Raja was recognised os here- 
ditary, and in 1884 he was granted tho additional hereditaiy title 
of Bian Bahadur. In 1893 ho was created a Knight Commander of 
the Indian Empire. He died in May, 1903, and M’as followed by 
his son. Raja Ali Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, the present 
taluqdar. The estate at present comprises villages in almost every 
pargana of the district. The Raja holds, in the Sidhauli tnlisil, 
81 villages and four pattis in pargana Mahmudabad, 55 villages 
and one patti in Sadrpur, 13 villages and five pattis in Barf and 
three villages in Kondri South; in tho Biswan tahsil he owns 
48 villages and four pattis in paigana Biswan, four vdllages and ' 
11 pattis in Tambaur and 18 villages and one patti in Kondri 
North; in the Sitapur tahsil he has 11 villages and five pattis 
in pargana Sitapur, three ullages in Laharpur, and one village and ^ 
one patti m Hargam ; in the Misnkh tahsil ho holds four villages 
and one patti in Maholi and one village in pargana Misrikh. The 
total is 242 viUoges and 33 pattis paying a revenue of Es, 2,18,707, 
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In addition to all those he has a largo property of 83 villages, 40 
mahals and 11 pattis in Bara Banki, four villages in Lucknow, 
and 68 villages in Kheri, the last being a portion of the confiscated 
estate of Raja Lone Singh of Mitauli. 

ThoBilabro talufp in this district passed to Baja Ibad Ali Biiclira. 
Khan, tho eldest son of' Amir Ali Khan and the grandson of 
Mazhar Ali Khan. This man increased his estate in the same 
manner as his brother, Kawab Ali Khan, did, but not at the same 
rote. Ho also acquired tho Pmntopur property by will from the 
daughter of Kazim Ali Khan, the descendant of Nawab Saiyid 
Khan, younger brother of Kawab Baud Khan of Bilehra. This 
lady had married Kizam Ali Khan, who had been murdered in 
1841 by a servant, and for two years held tho property, then mak- 
ing it over to Ibad Ali Khan. The latter was succeeded in 1870 
by his son, Raja Muhammad Kazim Husain Khan, whose title was 
recognised as hereditary in December, 1877. Tho Raja held the 
‘ property till his death in November, 1904. His successor is' his son, 

Raja Muhammad Qaim Khan. His property consists of 38 villages 
and seven pattis in Mahmudabad and five viUages in Sadrpur, pay- 
ing a revenue of Rs. 33,903. The Raja also holds 37 villages, eight 
' mahals and thrue pattis in Bara Banki and ono mahal in Lucknow, 

'The family, though of admitted Shaikh descent, generally goes by 
the name of ithanzada, presumably by reason of the title of Khan 
bestowed on their ancostora many centmies ago. ^ The pedigree will 
be found in the appendix. 

A thu-d taluqdaii estate held by the same family is that BhatTi-a- 
of Bhatwamau in Bara Banki, in which district the bulk of tho '*'*''*’ 
property lies. This was founded by Pahnr Khan, son of Shall 
Muhammad and cousin of Nawab Mahmud Khan of Mahmudabad. 

It descended to Imam Ali Khan, who largely improved the estate, 
and at a later date to Kazim Husain Khan, who, like his prede- 
cessors, held high olfice under the Nawabi government. Tho saiiad 
was conferred on'Bndshah Husain Khan, the father of Sardar 
Husain Khan, the present taluqdar. The latter on his father’s 
death consented to mutation of names in favour of the Raja of 
Bilehra j but subsequently he recovered the estate by a decree of the 
Privy Council, after protracted litigation, which has rumed tho 
, taluqa. The' property in this district comprises 13 villages and one 

5si. 
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mabal in Sadrpur, seven villages and two mahnls in Mahmudabad, 
and one village in Kondri North." 

second Shaikh family is that of the Qidwais, which is repre- 
sented among the landowners of this district by the Raja of Jahan- 
prabad. The family belongs to Bara Banki and its histoiy ndll be 
found in the volume on that district. The Baja’s property in 
Sitapm* is very small and was recently acquired by purchase ; it 
consists of but one village, Bauni, and two pattis, all in the Mah- 
mudabad pargana. 

Gopimau, Another Shaikh family is that of Gopamau in Hardoi, the 
account of which belongs properly to that district and therefore.necds 
no repetition.! The property in tliis di-trict conrfsts of the single 
village of Barmhaula in pargana Cliandra, which is held jointly by 
the three sons of Muhammad Amir and their cousin, Muhammad 
Abdus Samad. < 

ilnhewii. The last Shaikh taluqa is the diminutive estate of Mahewa, 
which now consists of merely a portion of one villogc in the Maholi 
pargana. The propor-ty formerly wos included in thot of Rajn 
Lone Singh, the head of the Ahbnns, and after the mutiny two vil- 
lages were given to Maulvi Mazhar Ali for loyal services. He was 
succeeded by Maulvi Nauman Ahmad, who sold the greater 
portion of his land and died in 1902. He left three sons, Subhan 
Ahmad, Imran Ahmad and Sniyid Ahmad. The second son is a 
naib tahsildar and is the acknowledged representative of the 
family. 

ndat- There are five taluqdari estates in the district held by 

Mughols, although one of these families is in reality of Pathan 
origin. This is the so-called Mughal house of Saadatnngar in 
Misrikh, founded by Aghn Muhammad Ali Beg, n Yusufzai, who 
accompanied Nadir Shah to India and in 1734 took service under 
the Nawab "lYazir of Oudh. He is^ said to have received a grant 
of land in reword for good services, but it seems more probable lhat 
he took forcible possession of Ins estate, which was subsequently 
enlarged by purchase. He was succeeded by his son, Bajab Ali 
Beg, who lost the Taray.an and Purara properties of 18 villages, 
^^urtha* reduction was made in the time of his son, Muliammad 
'^)^nr Beg, who was created a Baja by Wajid Ali Shah, but was 

r » ffiil 

^ /I* Ctftcettcor o£ Bank!, p, 105. | f Gazetteer of Herdoi, p. 88. 
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deprived of the twelve villages of the Manai-Fatehpiir estate by 
one Faqir Muhammad Khan, who had laid claim to them, while 
another propoi-ty called Biiva Savai in Khori was settled with others 
at annexation. Muhammad Akbar Beg was succeeded by his son, 
Shamsher Bahadur, whose title of Raia was confirmed for life by 
the British Government. Ho died in 1884, leaving two widows, 

Rani Barkat-nn-nissa, who still holds half the estate, and Rani Aulia 
Begam, whoso shareisnow held by her daughter, Jani Begam. The 
property in this district comprises twelve villages and four pattis in 
Chandra, seven villages and twelve pattis in Misrikh, five pattis 
in Maohhrehta, and ono in Aurangabad, going by the name of the 
Saadatnagar or Ant taluqa. It also includas the Purwa Deoria 
' estate of four villages in Hardoi. 

A much larger estate is that of Kunwan Khcra, a village Kttowsn 
adjoining the Sitapur cantonments. This taluqa is of compara- *^*’°“* 
tively recent origin. The family is of Mughal descent, coming from 
Khwaja Safi, a Kashmiri noble, who took sernco with Asaf-ud- 
daula. He left two sons, the famous Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan 
and Hadi Ali Khan. The former, who was Hazim of Muhamdi and 
\ Khairabad from 1799 to 1813, prime minister to Nasir-ud-din 
Haidar from 1813 to 1832 and to Muhammad Ali Shah in 1837, 
acquired an immense property which ho left at bis death in 1837 to 
his nephew, Munawar-ud-daula. Tliis man succeeded his uncle as 
prime minister and was connected by marriage with the royal 
family of Oudh. .He acquiied the property now known as Kunwan 
Khera and received the title of Nawab. Munawor-ud-daula wa" 
succeeded by bis son, Hawab Ashraf-ud-daula Amjad Ali Khan, 
who was a general in the king’s army and made considerable addi- 
tions to his estate. - After the mutiny he obtdned a share in the 
confiscated taluqa of Raja Lone Singh. He died in 1875 and was 
succeeded by his elder son, Kawab Mirza Muhammad Baqar Ali 
Khan, the present taluqdar, whose title was recognised as hereditaiy 
in December, 1877. The property consists of 14 villages and four 
pattis in pargana Khairabad, 27 villages and two pattis in Lahar- 
pur, two villages and three pattis in Sitapur, three villages in 
Maholi, one village and two pattis in Maohhrehta, and one village^ 
in Tambaur, amounting in all to 48 villages and 11 pattis, asse^^ 

At Rs. 38,102. The Hawab resides in Lucknow. His bro|bter,v •[!< r 
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Mirza Jafar A]i Khan, is taluqdar of Behta in the Lucknow dis- 
trict.* 

A third Mughal estate is that of Aurangabad. This family 
was founded by Mirza Bahadur Beg, who is said to have settled at 
Dehli in the days of Shahjahnn and thence to have come to Oudh 
in an official capacity, in order, it is said, to reduce to subjection 
the Panwars of Itaunja. His son, Mirza Emrukh Fal, in the time 
of Aurangzeb, recaived a giant of land in Nimkhar and settled in 
Balpur, the name of which he changed to Aurangabad in honour of 
the Emperor. He was succeeded by one of his sons, Mirza Muham- 
mad Tusuf, who according to the family tradition was the lord of 
an enormous property, but how this wjis subsequently reduced is 
not knoum. The present taluqdar, Mirza Muhommad All Beg, is 
sixth in descent from Mirza Muhammad Yusuf and succeeded his 
father, Mu'za Muhammad Agha Jan, in 1875. His property con- 
asts of 29 villages in Aurangabad, two villages and three pattis in 
Misrikh, and one patti in Machhrehta, the whole being assessed at 
Es. 32,390. 

Mirza Muhammad Yusuf of Aurangabad had a younger 
brother, Mirza Qutb Muhammad, who received a portion of the 
ancestral estate os his share. This passed in the course of time to 
one Subhan Ata, who was childless, and his widow adopted one 
Ibrahim Beg, who also died without leaving an heir. His widow 
on her turn adopted Mirza Muhammad Ali Beg of the Aurangabod 
family, who was succeeded at his death by Ins widow, Harmuzi 
Begam. At her death the property passed to her three sons, Miiza 
Hmdar Ali Beg, Saiyid Azam Shah and Saiyid Aulad Ali. the 
present taluqdars. The estate consists of eight villages in the 
Misrikh pargana. 

Baragaon, the last Mughal taluqa, dates from annexation only, 
and concists of a grant of land which originally foimed part of the 
Mitauli estate of Baja Iione Singh and v as given in reward for 
loyal services to Mirza Abbas Beg, an extra assistant commissioner 
in Oudh. He died in 1879 and left the property to his son, Mirza 
Eaiyaz Beg, who died in 1882, when it passed to his Son, Mirza 
Eaiz Husain Beg, the piesent owner. The estate, which consists of 
seven villages in Maholi assessed at Es. 8,862, has been under the 


• Gazetteer of Lacksow, |i, 93, 
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Cburt of Wards since 1879, being oii^nallj taken over on account 
of the minority of the taluqdar and bang subsequently retained 
under management at his ovrn request by reason of his absence in 
lUngland for the purposes of education. 

Maulvi Iltifab Rasul, the Saiyid taluqdar of Jalalpur in Jalolpnr. 
Hardoi, is the owner of a small propeity of five villages and ono 
mabal, known as the Sitohi estate, in the Tambaur pargana. The 
history of the family and the taluqa will be found in the volume 
-on the Hardoi district. The property was wnfiscated after the 
mutiny on account of the rebellion of the former Rajput ownex’s and 
bestowed on Maulvi Fazal Rasul of Jalalpur, together with other 
lands in Kheri, Hardoi and ekowhero in reward for his loyal 
services rendered during the mutiny. After bis death in 1879 the 
property passed to his son, Maulvi Fazal Husain, the father of the 
present taluqdar, who succeeded in 1901. 

There is one other Musalman taluqa in the district, that of Eitosar. 
Akbarpur, but this is held by a Muhammadan Rajput of the Gaur 
clan. This family ropl'esents a branch of the great house of Kate- 
sar, an account of which should properly bo first given. Of all the 
various Rajput clans who own land in this district, the Gaurs 
occupy the leading position. They came to the district at a com- 
paratively late date, as tho family tradition states that the first of 
this clan to arrive in Oudh was Raja Chandra Sen, who accompanied 
Saadat Khan, the first Hawab Wazir of Oudh, from tho Dehli 
oomi:. This man bad four sons, named Ajit Mai, Nag Mai, Kha- 
rag Sen and Udai Ram, the founders of the four branches of tho 
clan which are now the oymevs of a large portion of the north of tho 
district and are distinguished Iry the names of their four progeni- 
tors. Chandra Sen was a Baliman Gaur and therefore had no 
connection with the Chamar Gaurs of Hardoi. He is said to hove 
been of royal descent and to have come from the ancient home of 
the Gaurs in Narkanjaii. The general tradition states that he fii*sb 
settled in pargana Chandra in or about tho year 1707, although 
this was some time before the coming of Saadat Khan. Probably 
both dates are wrong, for the family pedigree shows eleven genera- 
tions between tho present owner of Katesar and Chandra Sen. In 
the course of time the Gaurs gained the whole of Chandra and 


* Gazottoor of Eaidoi, p, 82 . 
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tboTJCS Fpread into Maholi, ■where they came into conflict -with the 
jUibanaj ■whom they turned out in 1767, holding their possessions 
for fourteen years. They estabUshed themselves more thoroughly 
further east in Sitapur and Laharpur, and by degrees got almost 
the whole of the two parganas into their hands. In Laharpur the 
Nagmallis, descendants of the second son of Chandra Son, were 
at all times the most important. From this stock come several 
zamindari families as well as the great Katesar house. The early 
history of the Katesar taluqa is e:ctremely scanty and it is not known 
by whom this immense property was founded, although it is said 
that Tej Singh acquired the title of Raja in 1650. From General 
Sleeman’s acconnt it appears that Baja Sumer Singh, ninth in des- 
cent from Nag Mai, had a very large property which he greatly 
improved, os was evident by the fine groves now surrounding 
Laharpur and forming a noticeable feature of the taluqa. He was 
succeeded by Baton Singh, who was constantly in conflict with the 
central government — a policy which resulted in much damage to the 
estate. The next owner was Sheo Bakhsh Singh, who in Sir 
William Sleeman’s time resided in a large fort at Katesar. He 
was then described as the owner of a very extensive properly, but 
a bad manager. He was unable to pay the revenue and conse- ‘ 
quently had shut himself up in his fort, ■u'here he defied the revenue 
authorities. For two years prior to 1850 he had been kept in prison, 
but was released on the security of Raja Lone Singh of Mitauli, 
his brother-in-law. Sheo Bakhsh Singh obtained the sanad for the 
Katesar estate and remained in possesrion till 1882. At his death 
the property passed to Ins -widow, Thakurnin Pirthipal Kunwar, 
the present owner. The taluqa was taken over by the Court of 
Wards in 1896 and is still so managed. It consists of 50 villages 
and one patfci in Laharpur, 37 villages in Tambaur, eight villages 
and one patli in Hargam, three villages and three pattis in Kondri 
North and four small pattis in Sitapur; it thus altogether amounts 
to 98 ■villages and nine pattis assessed at Rs. 1,06,868. 

The Gaurs of Akbarpur are descended from Ajit Mai, the 
elder son of Raja Chandra Sen, Tho estate was originally knojm 
as Nemupur, but the name has long been changed by reason of 
the fact th.nt Akbarpur has for several generations been tho residence 
of tho taluqdare. The property descen ded in the course of time to one 
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Sobha Baij virboso tvro sons wore Mababali Singh of Akbarpur and 
Pratab Bali Singh, the founder of the Eehar family. ,The former got 
into trouble with the revenue authorities and in consequence of certain 
distobances in which he was involved lost Iiis estates, which wore 
^ven to Soth Dianat Eai of Biswnn. Mababali subsequently 
applied to the Nawab Shuja-ud-daula at Fyzabad, and was restored 
to Ins ancestral dominions on condition of his embracing the Mnsal- 
man faith. Since that time the family have been Muhammadans, 
t at least in name, but they still obsei-ve Hindu customs and mix on 
friendly terms with their Hindu relatives. Mababali was succeeded 
by his Son, Haidar Ali, and then by his grandson, Goubar Ali. The 
ddest son of the latter, Fiszal Ali Khan, obtained the sanad 
for the taluqa and held the property till his dct-ith in August, 
1888. He left four wives. From the first, Musammat Munui, 
was bom Akbar Ali Khan, who died in 1883 leaving a son, Abbas 
Ali Khan, who died five years later. From the second was bom 
a daughter, Fazal-ul-nissa, who is still alive. From the tlui-cl. 
Shahanshah Begam, was bom Nawab Ali Klion, who obtained the 
estate on reaching his majority in May, 1904, when it was handed 
over by the Court of Wards under whose administration it had been 
since the death of Fazol Ali Khan. His succession is, however, 
disputed, pending an appeal in the Privy CovmcU filed by a rival 
claimant, Amjad Ali Khan, who ckims to be a son of Abbas 
Ali Khan, the grand-son of Fozal Ali Khan by his limt wife. The 
property conasts of 20 villages in Labaiqmr, eight in Hargam, six 
in Tambaur and two in Bisw’an, the whole being assessed at 
Rs. 30,811. 

The third G.iur taluqa is that of Jar Saadatnagar, generally 
Icnown as Hahvapur. This property is of very recent origin. 
Four villages of the confiscated estate of Raja Lono Singh wore 
granted to Thakur Ragliunath Singh, a Gam- zamindar, who then 
took the rank of a tuluqdar in reward for loyal services rendered 
during the mutiny, and their revenue was released daring his life- 
time. , He died in 1876 and was succeeded by his son, Thakur 
Kalka Bakhsh, who in 1879 sold all the Mitauli villages except 
Alipw Bhandia. Ho retained, however, nine villages which belong- 
ed to liis ancestral estate and added four others by purchase. 
His property at present consists of 13 villages and six patlls in 
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pargana Sitapur and one village and one patti in Misrikh; the 
whole being assessed at Es. 7,801. 

There is one other taluqdaii estate in this district held by a 
member of the Gour clan, Thakur Shankar Bakhsh Singh of 
Khajnrahra in the Hardoi district. He has, however, no connoclion 
with the families of Katesar and Akbarpuv, as ho belongs to the 
Chamar Gaur branch, the liistorjr of which will be found in the 
volume on Hardoi. * The preperty consists of six villages and one 
mahal in the Tambaur pargana, known as the Bohra estate; it 
originally formed part of the confiscated property of Gayadin Singh 
and was bestowed on Thaknr Dal Singh of Khajmnhra after the 
mutiny. The latter died in 1871 and was .<!ncceeded by his son, 
Thakm' Lalta Bakhsh, who died in 1885, when it passed to his 
minor grandson, the present taluqdar. 

The Panwars arc the principal Rajput clan in the south of the 
district and especially in pargana Manwan which adjoins hlahona 
of Lucknow, the principal .seat of this race. The first settler in 
Oudh wa.s Deo Rudh Rai of Dharanagar or Deogarh in the Gwalior ‘ 
territory who came to Mahona in the days of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq and gained a large estate from the Kurmis and Muraos. 
•He had three sons, of whom the two first obtained Itaunja and 
Mahona respectively, while the third, Mai Deo or Karan Deo, 
received Rewan in pargana Manwan. In the third generation 
from Mai Deo came two brothers, Binda Das and Hari Das, who 
divided the estate between them. The former took Saraura and 
the latter Hilgaon, both in Manwan.f From Binda Das came 
Ganga Bakhsh, w'ho obtained the sctTiad for the taluqa and was 
succeeded by his son, Thakur Harihar Bakhsh, the present owner. 
The Saraura estate consists of 24 villages and six 2 )atti 5 in 
Manwan, one village in Gundlamau, and one patti in Bari, paying 
a total revenue of Rs. 28,205. 

The portion of Hari Das descended to Sambha Singh, w'ho 
made large additions to the property at the expense of his Rajput 
and Kayasth neighbours and left it to his son, Bhawani Din. The 
latter rendered loyal service during the mutiny by nssisting the 
Sitapur refugees and otherwise, and obtained the sanad for liis 
ancestral estate as well as a grant of land known as Jalalpur in 


* Gazetteer of Hardoi, p. 80. | f Gazetteer of Lucknow, p. 95. 
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Maholi, part of tho confiscated property of Raja Lone Singh. He 
died in 1877, after having adopted his nephew, Thahur Durga 
Bakbsh. This man held the property till his death in December 
1902, when it passed to liis nephew and adopted son, Thakur Lalta 
Bakbsh, the present owner. The estate at present consists of 
eleven villages and one patti in pargana Manwan, six villages and 
two pattis in Bari, and six villages and one mahal in Maholi, the 
whole being assessed at Rs. 25,406. 

A very large area in the district is held by taluqdars of the 
Bais clan. These belong to two difFerent stocks, one having been 
settled in the district for many centuries, wliilo the advent of the 
other dates fi’om after the mutiny. Rana Beni Madho Bakhsh, 
the great Tilokchandi Bais chieftain of Shankarpur in Rai Bareli, 
lost the whole of his vast estate in that district for persistent 
rebellion. Provision was, however, made for his relatives by 
Government in the shape of a grant of land in this district repre- 
sonting^part of tho confiscated estate of tho Raikwar Raja of Qiahlari. 
The father of Beni Madho was Bam Harain Singh, who had two 
other sons, Babu Narpat Singh andiBabu Jagraj Singh. Under 
the orders of the 18th of February, 1860, tho estate of Bajpur 
Keotana was conferred on Rana Raghuraj Singh, the son of Beni 
Madho Bakhsh, Intgaon and Chahlaii on Babu Narpat Singh, and 
Thauagaon on Hanuman Bakhsh, the son of Jagraj Singh. Tho 
last died in May, 1863, and his property passed into tho hands of 
his mother, Babuain Shahzad Kunwar, who died in 1878. The 
estate then devolved on Babu Narpat Singh by virtue of a will 
executed in favour of Iris uncle by Hanuman Bakhsh. Subse- 
quently Narpat Singh transferred this property to his nephew, 
Rana Raghuraj Singh, Tho latter died without issue in February, 
1892, and tho Rajpur and Thanagaon estates passed to his widow, 
' Thakurain Brijnath Kunwar. Babu Narpat Singh died in 
February, 1894, and loft his own property to Brijnath Kunwar by 
a will. She continued to bold the whole taluqa up to her death in 
August, 1904. The succession was delayed on account of disputes 
between the difFerent claimants, but was decided in favour of Dobi 
Bakbsh Singh, a descendant of Gur Bakhsh Singh, the younger 
brother of Ram N arain Singh of Shankarpur. Tho property, which 
is generally known as Tlmnagaon, consists of 26 viUages in Kondii 
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Nortli and nine ^'illagcs in Kondri South, paying a revenue of 
Es. 20,460. 

The other Bais talnqda^ claim to be descended from the 
Daundia Khera family, but the assertion seems at least doubtful, 
and they have no commensality with the descendants of Tilok- 
chand. They have long been settled in this district, and their 
advent appears to date from the same period as that of their 
namesakes in Hardoi. According to the family tradition, however, 
two brothers, named Bhikham Deo and Thana Singh, fifth in des- 
cent from Tilokchand, came in 1628 to Bahrimau in Pimagar and 
took service with the jagirdar, Kesho Das, diwan of Pir Muhammad 
Khan, Snbahdar of Oudh. In 1631 the jagir was resumed, but the 
Bais remained in possession of the land, in reword, it is said, for 
having rescued the Eani of Baundi finm some Musalman highway- 
men when on her way to Prayag for pilgrimage. Por thirteen 
years the estate remained undivided, but in 1664 a partition was 
made, each taking one-half. Thana Singh died in 1668 and left 
his property to his three sons, Rup Singh, Jagat Singh and Dariao 
Singh, from the first of whom come the zamindars of Jairampur 
and Phulpur, and from the last those of Maheshpur and Bikram- 
pur, Jagat Singh had two sons, Kanh Singh and Madhukar Sah, 
of whom the former founded the taluqa of Kanhmau and the latter 
of Basaidih. From Kanh Singh came Thakur Beni Singh, who in 
1859 obtained the sanad for the estate. For his services during 
the mutiny he was rewarded with a grant of land out of the 
confiscated taluqa of Raja Lone Singh known as the Banjaria 
Ktate in Maholi. He was succeeded by his son, Thakur 
Maharaj Singh, who died without issue and was followed by his 
brother, Thakur Baldeo Singh, who died in March 1905. The 
property consists of eight villages and four pattis in pargana Bari, six 
villages in Maholi and two pattis in Machhrehta. In addition to 
these he owns one mahal in Kheri and the village of Haribarpnr in 
TJnao. 

The Basaidih estate remained undivided in the family of 
Madhukar Sah till shortly before annexation. It then come into 
the hands of seven brothen!, of whom four separated in 1836 and 
formed the Sijaulia propeity in pargana Bari, -while the other three, 
Bhawanidin Singh, Hiraanchal Singh and Fateh Singh, retained 
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Basaidih. This property was largely increased by Bhawani Singh, 
whose son, Jawahir Singh, obtained the sdnad. Ho rendered good 
Bfervice during the mutiny and was rewarded with a large portion 
of tho lands of Lone Singh known as the Barmhauli estate in 
Maholi. Hardeo Bakhsh, the son of Himanchal Singh, sued for 
his share in the taluqa and- after protracted litigation obtained in 
1882 one-third of the original estate of Basaidih. Thakur Jawahir 
Singh is still living and his son, Suraj Bakhsh, is an honorary 
magistrate for tho town of Khairabad and an honorary munsif 
for pargana Pimagar. Tho taluqdaris daughter was married to the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram. His property has boon very largely 
increased of late years and now comprises villages in fourteen par- 
ganas of the district. In the Sidhauli tahsil he owns nine villages 
and 15 pattis in pargana Barij in the Sitapur tahsil he has 20 
villages in Pimagar, 17 villages inKhairabad, 16 villages in Sitapur, 

11 villages in Hargam and two villages in Laharpur j in the Biswan 
tahsil he holds ton villages in Laharpur and 14 villages in Biswan; 
and in the Misrikh tahsil ho has 13 villages and 36 pattis in par- 
gana Misrikh, six villages and 31 pattis in Machhrehta, 11 villages 
and four pattis in Korauna, 15 villages and five pattis in Maholi, 
one village and 29 pattis in Gundlamau, and one village and IS 
pattis in Chandra. The whole amounts to 146 villages and 133 pattis 
assessed at Rs. 98,167. Tho share of Hardeo Bakhsh was divided 
between Iiis sons Pirthipal Singh and Uman Parshad. Tho former 
died in 1894, leaving an Infant sou, Thakur Rampal Singh, whose 
property is under the Court of Wards. It consists of one village 
and two pattis in Bari and one Aullago in each of tho parganas of 
Maholi^ Machhrehta, Pimagar and Khairabad. Uman Parshad 
died in 1902, leaving two sons, Thakur Ram Singh and Lochhman 
Singh. Their share of tho estate consist'! of two villages and one 
patti in Maholi, one village in Machhrehta and nine villages in 
Gundlamau. 

‘Till after the mutiny the Raikwars held practically the whole Rimpar 
of the land in the east of the district between the Chauka and Ghagra 
rivers, but the central portion, which comprised the Chahlaxi estate of 
RajaDrigbijai Singh,wasconfiscatedfor rebellion and given to others. 

Two large estates to the north and south, however, still remained 
in the pos'>ession of tho clan. The Raikwars claim to bo of 
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Surajbaiisi origin and to derive their name from the toivn of S>aika in 
Jammu. In the twelfth century one Partab Sah of Kaika went 
to Kanauj where he contracted an alliance with the reigning family; 
he is afterwards said to have joined the Musalmans in their cam- 
paign against Dehli. He had three sons, Sal Deo, Bal Deo and 
Bhairon Anand, who were sent by Qutb-ud-din Aibak on an 
expedition against the Bhars of Ondh. Bhairon Anand was killed 
at Sihali in Bara Banki, but the other two brothers were rewarded 
for their successful undertaking by an enormous grant of land; 
Sal Deo obtaining the territory beyond the Ghagra in Bahraicb, 
which afterwards developed into the estates of Baundi, Eehwa and 
their branches, while Bal Deo held pargana Sailuk, and from him 
sprang the houses of Eamnagar, Bhitauli and Eampur Mathura. 
The history of the Eamnagar house is told in the account of the 
taluqdars of Bara Banki. Bal Deo’s younger grandson was Das- 
want Singh, who settled in Dunda, a village which was subse- 
quently carried away by the Ghagra. He then moved to Eampur" 
and extended his possessions over aE Kundri South and Bhitauli. 
For three generations the property was held by his descendants, and 
in the fourth came Earn Singh, who succeeded wbEe a minor and 
was stripped of the Bhitauli estate by the Eaja of Baundi and 
also lost a considerable property which was taken by- the Eaja of 
Eamnagar. Three generations later, Bijai Singh enlarged the estate 
by purchase of eight villages, and his son, Aulad Singh, gedned six 
others in a similar fashion. He had two sons, Himmat Singh and 
Kirat Singh; the former was succeeded by Sheo Bakhsh Singh, who 
left no heir, and the estate consequently passed to the widow of Kirat 
Singh, who had died in 1814. She adopted Madho Singh, who made 
farther additions to the property. He had'^four sons, of whom the 
eldest, Sheo Singh, was killed in a fight during his father's lifetime 
and left a son, Thakur Guman Singh, who obtained the sariad for 
the taluqa. At his death, Guman Singh was succeeded by Thakur 
Partab Eudra Singh, who died without issue in 1886 and was 
foUowed by his brother, Thakur Maheshwar Bakhsh Singh. The 
latter died in 1901, leaving the estate to his son, Thakur Sheopal 
Singh, the presenttaluqdar. The property is a large one, but heavily 
encumbered; it consists of 25 villages of Kondri South, 14 villages 
and four pattis of Kondri Korth, 12 villages and two pattis of 
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.Sadrpur, two villages of Biswan and one village and one patti of 
Tambaur. It thus altogether amounts to 64 villages and seven 
pattis, assessed at Es. 47,660. In addition to this, the taluqdar 
holds theBhikampur estate of three villages and three mahals in the 
Muhammadpur pargana of Bara Banki. Bhikampur, which was 
founded by Bhikato Singh, the father of Earn Singh, stands oij the 
banks of the Chauka near the old Eailcwar stronghold of Chheda. 

The other taluqa belonging to this clan is that of Mallanpnr 
in the north of the Ghagra-Ghauka dwab. The family is a branch 
of the Baundi house and is consequently descended from Sal Deo; 
but the early history is very obscure and it is not known how the 
separate estate of Mallanpnr was formed. It is said that one 
Eatan Singh of Baundi received a grant of five villages in this 
district as bis portion, and that his descendants established them- 
selves in MaUanpur, where they acquired all the smTOunding country 
from the Kurmis and other proprietors; then advancing across the 
Dahawar they managed to bring under their control the whole of 
the Firozabad estate in Eieri. In the days of Saadat Ali Khan, 
Eao Basti Singh of MaUanpur, eighth in descent from Eatan Singh, 
obtained the recognition of his title to the estate wMch has since 
been held by his descendants. He left five eons, of whom the eldest, 
Eao Amar Singh, succeeded and obtained the eanad for the taluqa 
from the British Government. He died in 1864 leaving his estate 
to his son, Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, who received the hereditary 
title of Eaja from the British Government in the some year. The 
Eaja was educated at Benares and Lucknow while under the charge 
of the Ooai*t of "Wards, which managed the estate for many years. 
His property in this district consists of 36 viUages and one patti in 
Kondri Worth, ten villages in Tambaur and five pattis in Biswan, 
the whole being assessed at Es. 21,878. He also is the owner of 
a more extensive property in Kheri known as the Firozabad estate 
and 31 villages in Bahraich known as Ambapur in the parganas 
of Wanpara and Fakhrpur. The Eaja is an honorary magistrate 
within the limits of his estate in the Tambaur police circle. 

The Janwars own a very large area of land in this district, but 
only a smaU proportion of it is held in taluqdari tenure, The cliief 
estate is that of Eamkot and has been held by the Janwars for a 
long period. The earljr history of this family is very obscure, but 
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tliej claim to have come from Gujarat and are possibly connected 
with the great families of Bahraich and Gouda. There are many settle* 
mcnts of the clou in the different parts of the distiict and several 
of them hold large estates, such as Jargawan, IJlra and Baniamau, 
hut no clear connectaon can be traced between the different branches. 
Tiudition states that in 1707 pargana Kamkot was given in lease 
to Kalyan Msd, who ejected the old Kachera proprietors. It sub- 
sequently seems to have passed into the hands of the Gaurs, one of 
whom, Sobha Bai, adopted Fauji Singh, a great grandson of Eal- 
yan Mai. This man left the property to his son, Hardco Bakhsh, 
who held it from 1815 to 1841. He distinguished himself by pro- 
fuse expenditure on works of public utility, building the very fine 
tank at Bamkot and planting the long avenues of trees upon the 
roads converging on the village. Being childless he adopted a 
foundling, Balka Bakhsh, but later on a son, Ganga Bakhsh, was 
horn to him. The former succeeded to the estate on his adoptive 
father’s death and managed the property during the minority of 
Ganga Bakhsh. In the mutiny he received into his fort several of 
the fugitives from Sitapur and afterwards forwarded them in safely 
to Lucknow. In return for this act of loyalty he was rewarded 
with a portion of the confiscated estate of Lone Singh known as 
Hajipur. The sanad was granted in the name of Kalka Bakhsh 
alone, but at the first regular settlement the title of Ganga Bakhsh 
as a co-sharer received recognition. The latter died in 1880, and was 
succeeded by his son, Balbhaddar Singh, who died in 1904, when 
his share passed to his infant son, Thakur Lalji Singh. Ealka 
Bakhsh had three sons, Baldeo Singh, Pirthipal Singh and Umrao 
Singh, who succeeded their father at his death in 1893. The second 
died and his share is now held by his sons, Bharat Singh and Lachh- 
man Singh. The taluqdars are not on the best of terms with one 
another, but the property is a good one. It comprises 12 villages 
and 32 pattis of Bamkot, practically the whole of the pargana, one 
village of Khairabad, two villages of MahoK and two pattis in 
Machhrehta, the whole being assessed at Hs. 19,594. 

Three of the great Ghauhan taluqdars of Kheri own land in this 
district, but their properties here are vciy insignificant, and the 
account of their families and estates have been given in the Khori 
volume. The first is Baja llrishn Dat Singh of Oel, who has held 
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tlio tahqa of that name since 1879, when ho succeeded his father, 

Raja Anmdh Singh. ‘ His Sitapur property consists of the single 
village of Baransa in Hargam, which, with the rost of the taluqa, is 
at pre-'cnt administei-ed by the Court of "Wards. The second is 
Thakur Raghm-aj Singh of Isanagar, who succeeded his father, Isanagar. 
Raja Eanjit Singh, in 1878. He owns ono village in Tainbaur and 
one in Kondii Horth, the remnants of a much larger estate. The 
last is Rani Raghubans Kunwar of Mahewa, tho Avidow of Raja Mabowa. 
Balbhaddar Singh, who^died in December 1898. Her Sitapur pio- 
peety consists of a single village in pargana Tambaur, assessed at 
Rs. 85. 

The remaining Raj]iat taluqdar is a Sombansi, Thakur Karan Siwaij- 
Singh of Siwaijpur in Hardoi. The histoi’y of the family and the 
tnliiqa Avill be found in the volume on that district. * His pioperiy 
in Sitapur consists of ten villages in the south of pargana Tambaur 
known as tho Sakran estate. It atos obtained by Raja Dip Singh, 
the adopted son of Dariao Singh, on his maiTiage with Indra Kun- 
Avar, the dauglitor and heir of Jangli Bakbsh, the former OAA’ner of 
Sakran. Dip Singh died in 1891 and was succeeded by his son, 
the jjresent taluqdar. 

There are two taluqas in llio district held by members of the Muizud- 
Khattri caste. The two families have no connection w'ith one 
another, one being known as Seths and the other as Jlahras, The 
former own Muizuddinpur, a village in pargana Biswan, and tho 
estate is said to have been founded by Jiwan Das, the son of one Seth 
Ram Chandra, who according to their tradition held a high com- 
mand in the army of the DehU sovereign. JiAvan Das came 
from Dehli to Oudh about 1720 A.D, with Nawab Saadat 
Khan, and received from him a grant of 137 villagos. His sou,' 

Seth Diannt Rao, w'as appointed Hazim by the NaAvab Wazir and^ 
possessed himself of a large properly Avbich ho loft to his nephew, • 

Seth Khushal Chand. The latter’s grandson, Munna Lai, lost liis 
jagir, which was resumed by Government, but about 1820 a portion 
of it under the name of Muizuddinpur w’as re'!tored to tho Seths. 

Lalji Mai, tho grandson of Munna Lai, made considerable additions 
to his estate by means of purchase and mortgage. He died in 1826 
and was succeeded by his tAvo sons, Seth Murli Manohar and Seth " 

* Gazottoev of Hnr&)i, p, 81 ? 
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Sita Earn, who divided the property between them in the proportion 
of nine and seven annas respectively. The brothers remained loyal 
during the mutiny, and Murli Manohar, who subsequently held the 
office of treasurer,' recaved in reward a portion of Lone Singh’s 
estate of the annual value of Rs. 2,000, and a remission of Es. 1,000 
from his revenue. He died in 1864 and was succeeded by his son, 
Seth Eaghubar Dayal. The latter’s brother, Seth Jai Dayal, was 
adopted by Sita Earn, whom he succeeded in 1887. The property 
is large and scattered . It comprises 36 villages in pargana Biswan, 
six villages and three pattis in Sadrpm*, five villages in Bari, six 
villages in Maholi, two villages in Hargam, three pattis in Gundla- 
mau, and one patti in Mahmudabad and Laharpur, making altoge- 
ther 55 villages and eight pattis in this district assessed at Es. 
46,216. In addition to this there is the Daranagar estate of one 
■village and one patti in Kheri which was bestowed on Murli 
Manohar. His brother obtained as reward the Mahuakoh estate of 
three villages in Maholi. A portion of Seth Eaghubar Dayal’s 
property, consisting of four whole villages and the greater part of 
three others is under the Oudh Settled Estates Act.* 

The Mahra family of Bhajupur or Bismndi, a village in par- 
gana Biswan, was founded by a DehK banker who came to Oudh 
some 250 years ago and settled in Lucknow and Biswan, at both of 
which places his descendants have carried on a banking business 
ever since. The estate was for the most part acquired in 1837, when 
the Bhajupur property came into the possession of Lala Sita Earn 
under the terms of a mortgage. This con«isted of seven villages, 
but was subsequently restored to the former zamindars on the 
redemption of the mortgage. Sita Ram rendered loyal service dur- 
ing the mutiny and aftemards obtained a sanad for the taluqa 
of Bisaindi, a village which had belonged to his ancestors, and also 
received a grant of the Tikra Tikar estate of five villages in 
Maholi which had been confiscated from Raja Lone Singh. He 
subsequently acquired several other villages by purchase. Sita 
Ram died in 1891, leaving two sons, Debi Dayal and Prag Narain. 
The former died in 1897 and was succeeded by his sons, Brij Bihari 

* 6, 0. No. — of 13th November 1903, 

I-998B. 
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Lai and Mathura Parshad, who at present hold the estate in con- 
junction with their uncle, Prag Navain, and his cousin, Bhaju Lai, 
the son of Sheo Parshad, younger brother of Sita Ram. The pro- 
perty, which is in a flourishing condition, consists of 17 villages and 
ono patti in pargana Bari, four villag<» and three jiattis in Maholi, 
one patti in Misrikh and two waste-land grants in Korauna, the 
whole being assessed at Bs. 10,929. 

Two taluqdari. estates belong to Kayasth families, both of 
which claim to be of great antiquitj’’. One is that of Mubarakpur, 
a village in the Khairabad pargana. The Kayasths of this place 
are said to have been settled here before the Muhammadan con- 
quest and to have held land in Rhairabad ever since. Nothing is 
known of their history, however, save that one Bishan Singh 
obtained the ofSee of Chaudhri and made considerable additions to 
the family 'Xnoperty by purchase and mortgage. The sanadw&s 
conferred on Chaudhri Ram Narain, who died in 1883, leaving two 
sons, Chaudhri Sahib Dayal and Arjun Singh. The former died in 
1893 and liis share in the estate passed to his three sons, Diigbijai 
Singh, Radba Kishan and Jamna Parshad, the present owners. At 
Arjun Singh’s death in 1895 he was succeeded by his sons, Thakur 
Bishan Dayal and Maharaj Singh. These five persons hold the 
property jointly? it consists of six villages and two pattis in 
Khairabad, and ono patti in Laharpur, the whole being assessed at 
Rs. 3,604. 

The other Kayasth 'estate is that of Rampur Kalan, a village 
of pargana Baii. According to their tradition, the family was 
founded by one Ram Das, who in 1160 A.D. received a jagir of 
20 villages from the king of Dehli and settled in Biswan • this was 
in the days of Piithvi Raj, before the Musalman invasion. The 
Kayasths were subsequently driven out by the Bhars, or according 
to another account lost their jagir after the fall of Dehl in the days 
of Shahab-ud-din Ghori. They returned in the time of Akbar, 
when Askaran Das again obtained possession of the estate and the 
ofiBce of qanungo'in Biswan. This was held by his descendants, 
who were the owners of Biswan and several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1609 A.D. a division of the property took place 
between Lachhman Das and Mohan Das, the sons of Bishan Das. 
From Lachhman Das are descended the taluqdars of Rampur 
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Lai and Mathura Parshad, who at present hold tho estate in con- 
jaucfcion with their uncle, Prag Narain, and his cousin, Bhaju Lai, 
the son of Sheo Parshad, younger brother of Sita Ram. Tho pro- 
perty, which is in a flourishing condition, consists of 17 villages and 
one patti in pargana Bail, four villages and three pattis in Maholi, 
one patti in Misrikh and two waste-land, grants in Korauna, the 
whole being assessed at Rs. 10,929. • 

Two taluqdaii estates belong to Kayasth families, both of 
which claim to be of great antiquity. One is that of Mubavakpur, 
a village in the Khairabad pargana. The Kayasths of this place 
are said to have been settled here before the Muhammadan con- 
quest and to have held land in Khairabad ever since. Nothing is 
known of their history, however, save that one Bishan Singh 
obtained the office of Chaudhri and made considerable additions to 
the family -property by purchase and mortgage. The sanadwas 
conferred on Chaudhri Ram Narain, who died in 1883, leaving two 
sons, Chaudhri Sahib Dayal and Arjun Singh. Tho former died in 
1893 and his share' in the estate passed to bis three sons, Drigbijai 
Singh, Radha Kishan and Jamna Parshad, the present owners. At 
• Arjun Singh's death in 1895 he was succeeded by his sons, Thakur 
Bishan Dayal and Maharaj Singh. Theso five pei-sons hold tho 
property jointly; it consists of six villages and two pattis in 
Khairabad, and one patti in Laharpm*, the whole being assessed at 
Rs. 3,604. ' 

The other Kayaath 'estate is that of Rampur Kalan, a village 
of pargana Bari. According to their tradition, the family was 
founded' by one Ram Das, who in 1150 A.D. received a jagir of 
20 "^ages from the king of Dehli and settled in Biswan j this was 
in the days of PrithviRaj, before the Musalman invasion. The 
Kayasths were subsequently driven out by the Bhars, or according 
to another account lost their jagir after the fall of Dehl in the days 
of Shahab-ud-din Ghori. They returned in tho time of Akbar, 
when Askaran Das again obtained possession of the estate and the 
office of qanungo in Biswan. Tliis was held by his descendants, 
who were the owners of Biswan and several’ villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1609 A.D. a division of the property took place 
between Lachhman Das and Mohan Das, the sons of Bishan Das. 
Piom Lachhman Das are descended the taluqdars of Rampur 
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Kalaiij •while Mohau Das had two son«, Chaudhri Arjun Singh, the 
anesatoi* of the Kondri family, and Bahadur Singh, from whom am 
descended the Musalman zamindars of Sarwa Jalalpur as well as 
other families of less importance. After Lachhman Das came Kal- 
yon Mai, who in 1746 acqmred the \’illnge of Gundlamau by pur- 
chase. He was followed by Beni Das and then by Indarjit, who 
had no son and adopted his nephew Nihal Chand. In 1753 some 
fifteen villages of the estate were seized and held by Seth Dianat 
Eao of Muizuddinpur. In 1817 ThakurDariao Singh succeeded to 
Eampur Kalan and held the property till 1850, adding nine vil- 
lages to it daring this period. In the latter year he transferred 
the estate to his sons, Thakar Anant Singh, Thakur Balwant Singh 
and Thakur Harden Bakhsh. Datioo Singh remained loyal dur- 
ing the mutiny and obtained in reword three villages in the Mis- 
rikh tahsil which formerly belonged to Eaja Lone Singh. He died 
in 1867. His three sons divided the estate; the eldest obtained 
three-eighths and the other two five-sixteenths each. Thakur Anant 
Singh died in 1879 and was succeeded by his son, Thakur Shankar 
Bakhsh, -n'hose property has been under the Court of "Wards since 
1901, the taluqdar having been disqualified from management 
owing to mental disability. Thakur Balwant Singh left two sons, 
Jagannath Singh and Ganga Bakhsh. The former died in Septem- 
ber 1903 leaving his share of two annas eight pies to his son, Thakur 
Bishambhar Hath Singh, whose property is at present under the 
Court of Wards on account of the minority of the taluqdar. Tha- 
kur Ganga Bakhsh, who holds a two annas and four pies share, 
placed his estate under the Court of Wards in 1895, having declared 
himself disqualified from management owing to indebtedness. Tha- 
kur Hardco Bakhsh Singh died in 1889, leaving his share to his son, 
Thakur Bisheshwar Bakhsh &ngh, at whose death in 1898 it passed 
into the hands of his widow, Thakurain Earn Kali, who manages 
ihe estate herself. The whole property at present consists of 16 
villages and 25 pattis in pargana Biswan, three villages each in Bari 
and Sadrpur, two villages in Mahmudabad, four pattis in Maholi 
and thi-ee in Chandra, the total being assessed at Es. 22,851 . It also 
includes a single mahal in tho village of Khedra in Bara Bonki. 

One or two taluqdaii estates have disappeared sines annexa- 
tion, chiefly on account of confiscation for rebellion. The Eaikwar 
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' property of Chahlan held by Eaja Diigbijai Singh was taken from 
the family, with tho exception of a poi-tion reserved for the mainten- 
ance of the Eani; and given to the son and brothers of the Buis Rana, 
Beni Madho Bdklish. The estate of Ajaipur Amirnagar belonging 
to tho rebel Raja of Dhaurahra was distributed among several 
persons such os Thakur Hem Singh, Hor Parshad, tho tahsildar 
of Biswan, and Muhammad Husdn Khan, dafador. The Shorpur 
estate of Gayadin Singh, Gaur, in Lahovpur and Tambaur was 
given to Thakur Dal Singh and others. The largest confiscated 
estate was that of Eaja Lone Singh of Mitauli, the head of tho 
Ahbans. This compiised almost all Maholi and a large part of the 
rest of talisil Misrikh. It w'us assigned to a number ot persons, 
including tho laluqdai-s of Kunwau Khera, Jar Saadatnagar, Ram- 
kot, Nilgaon, Mahewa, Kanhmau, Mnmddinpur, Bb»aindi, Ram- 
pur Kalan and Biiragaon, while the rest was given to different 
^nmindnrs. ' In addition to theso confiscated estates, liowovcr, one 
or two properties have disappeared in other Avays. Raja Jogan- 
nath Bakhsh Singh, the Gaur Raja of PaAvayau in Shahjahanpur, 
held tho Wazirnagar estate of eight villages in the Misrikh tohsil, 
but all of this Avas sold before his death in 1889. Another taluqdar 
Aras Mir Muhammad Husain, a native of Budaun, avIjo was ohak- 
ladar under tho Oudh Government and acquired the estates of Kali 
in Korauna and Rajapava in Machhrehta, paying Rs. 7,769 in 
revenue at tho summary settlement. All this Avas gradiuiUy sold 
and tho taluqa is noAV extinct. He was a brother of Captain Fida 
Husain, Avho obtained a large estate in Kheri, but lost it in similar 
fashion. 

There are many large properties in this district Avhich are not 
' owned by taluqdars, but by zamindara and co-parcenary bodies. 
Several of these are of considerable importance and may bo 
separately mentioned. A number of largo estates aro held by 
various branches of the Gaur ohm. Tho largest of these i'? Shamsa 
Parsendi, which has long been held by mombors of tho Nagiualli 
family, Avho are connected Avith the Katesar house. Tho summary 
settlement atos made Avith Thakur Boni Singh Avho died in 1884. 
He Avas succeeded by his sou, Thakur Eameshwar Baklish Singh, 
whose property is at present under the management of the Court of 
"Wrard*.* It comprises 13 villages and three pattis in pargana 
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Laharpur and one patti in Machhrehta, the whole being assessed at 

Neri. Es, 21,800. Another large Zfagmalli estate is that of 2S’eri, which 
consists of 20 villages and nine pattis in pargana Chandra, paying 
a revenne of Es. 10,743. This was founded by Eaja Annp Singh, 
sixth in descent f rom 27ag Mai, in I7l 2. He left Keil to Deo Singh, 
his eldest son, from whose two sons come the present owners. At 
annexation the head of the family was Knnwar Sheo Eakhsh Singh, 
and at present shares are held by his three grandsons, Arjun Singh, 
Eaghubar Singh and Jadonatb Singh, his biothei-’s widow, a cousin, 
named Boldeo Singh, and five members of the younger branch of 
the family. 

Kesliopnr. Two large properties are held by AjitmaUi Gaurs. One of 
these is Keshopur, an estate of twelve villages and seven pattis in 
the Siiapur pargana. The first recorded owner was Thakur Ifarain 
Sngh, and after him came Tribhuwan Singh, TTnthi Singh and 
Fateh Singh in succession, the last acquiring the Tihar estate. Botli 
this and Keshopur descended to his son, Bhudhar Singh, with whom 
the summary settlement was made. After the mutiny, however, 
his brothers, Bakht Singh and Khalu Singh were admitted as sharers. 
At the death of Bhudhar Singh in 1864, his share, as well as the 
whole of Tihar went to his son, BhagAvont Singh ; but in 1876 the 
uncles obtained a share in Tihar as welL Bhaawant Sinsh has been 
succeeded by Lakha Singh, Bakht Singh by Jangu Singh, and 
Narpat Singh and Khalu Singh by Earn Singh, and then by the 

Barchhat- letter’s Eon, Sarabdawan Singh. The other estate is that of Bar- 
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chhatta in pargana Biswan. This was apparently founded in the early 
half of the eighteenth century, and in 1859 was settled with four per- 
sons, and is now divided into seven portions held by persons, 

five of whom are widows. The whole property conmsts of one 
village, 25 mahals, and 26 patris, a'^essed to a revenue of Es. 6,440. 

In the Misrikh pargana there is a large family of Gaurs, whme 
home is in Bihat Gaur. Their history is practically unknown. 
Bihat is said to have been first held by Bairam Sah and Maharaj 
Sah some three centuries a^. The former had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Bhai Singh, left his estates to his son, Puran Singh. 
This man had three sons, Chandan Singh, {lorn whom came the 
Gaurs of Bhatpurwa, and Tejan Singh and Badan Singh, the 
ancestors pf the Bihat family. The latter estate has been frequently. 
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BubdiVided and ilbete .aro'now 28 sharers in Bihat, in the fifth 
and sixth generfl,tions from Puran Singh. The piopefby comprises 
throe villages and eleven pattis in Misiikh, assessed at Us. 5,.'?67. 

The summary settlement’ of Bhatpurwa -vvas mado with Shoo Bbatput- 
Bakhah Singh, the grandson of Obandan Singh, but was afterwards 
split up into several shares. There are now seventeen persons holding 
portions of the estate, which consists of one whole village and 14 
pattis in Misrilch, paying a i-evenno of JRs. 2,121, 

Three large zamindari properties are in tho possession of Raj- Jarga. 
puts of tho Janwar clan. Tho most important of those is Jarga wan, 
formerly known as Korauna. These Jonwais are said to have 
come to Ottdh from Janakpur in Tirhut about 450 years ago and 
to have seized 17 villages in the Korauna pargana from the Pasis. 

Their leader was Maha Singh, who was followed in succession by 
Thana Singh, Mondi Mai, Madhukar Sab and hlandhata Sab. 

Tho last had three sons, Bal Singh, Nag Mai and Magh Rao, who 
left no issue. Tho two remaining .«ons divided tho estate, the 
former taking Sarayan and the latter Jargawan. Nag Mai was 
succeeded b}' Mohkam Singh, and then by Ragliunath Singh, who 
died in 1850 having held tho estate for 72 years. Ills father, it is 
said, Avas owner for 75 years — a remarkable record of longevity, 
without a parallel in Oudh history. Raghunath Singh, moreover, 
died in action, as ho Avas killed with his eldest son, Dulai Singh, in 
• resisting the Nazira of Khairahad. His other sons, Deo Singh and 
Madho Singh, recoA'orcd tho estate in 1S51 and the former engaged 
for the whole at tho summary settlement. He had six son.?, and 
these Avith the two .sons of his brothers divided the estate into eight 
shares. The pioperty consists of nine whole villages and GS pattis 
in Korauna assessed at Es, 17,857. Sarayan is still held by tho 
descendants of Bal Singh. Settlement AA'as made in 1859 Avith Shco 
Bakhsh Singh, whose son, Ganga Bakbsh Singh, is .still living, 

A second JauArar family is that of Boniaman in Machhrehta. Bania- 
These also trace their descent to Janakpur in Tirhut, but state that 
their ancestor, Salam Deo, migrated to PaAvogarh in Gujarat, and 
that three of his descendants, Ram Kishan, Baiiar Singh and 
Bishan Sah came thence to Oudh about four centuries ago. * The 
-last acc^uired Blutaura, which is still held by his descendants. Tho 

*Cf. Bahmioh, p. 122 j hut the coanootioa is very doubtful. 
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ofchew jwssessed themeelvcs of twenty villages belonging to the 
Kayosth Chaadhtisof Macbhrehtaj and thus founded the Baniamau 
estate. In 1848, Ranjit Singh, the then repuesentativc of the family, 
made over Ins property to bis elder son, Debi Singh. Ranjit Singh's 
brother left two sons, Kalka Singh and Jit Singh, who still hold 
shares, as also do Debi Singh and his nephew, Salivahan Singh. 
The property consists of three villages and 22 pattis in jNIachhrehta 
and one patti in Khairabad,the whole being assessed at Rs. 14,009. 

The Junwars of Bajchra came from one Hasti Raj, a native 
of Gwalior and a Risaldar in the Oudh service, 'who is said to have 
gained an estate by driving out the Bbars. It passed to his 
• descendant, Ohhatar Singh, whose son, Balbhaddar Singh, engaged 
for the estate at the summary settlement. lie was succeeded by 
his son, Sheodan Singh and his brother, Ratan Singh. The latter 
left a widow, who died without issue in 1900, and her sliaro went to 
Thakur Bajrung Bakhsh Singh and tho four other sons of Sheodan, 
The property comprises three villages in Sadrpur and seven in 
Hahmudabad, assessed at Rs. 6,425. 

A fourth estate, Ulra, till recently belonged to Janwars, being 
tho heritage of a family founded by Deo Ram, -who is said to have 
come from Jaipur and to have settled in Oudbin 1510. At annexo' 
Hon the owner was Mrmnu Singh, at whose death in 185S it passed 
to his brother, Beni Singh, -with -rvhom the summatT settlement 
was made. This man left a aon, Thakur Fateh Singh, who 
died 'without issue in 1899 and bequeathed his property to his sis- 
ter’s son, Thakur Sripal Singh, a grandson of Thakur Jawabir 
Singh, the Bais taluqdar of Basaidih. Ilis property comprisca 
twelve villages and three pattis in Biswan, and one patti in Mah- 
mudabad and Sitapur j the whole is as.-^essed at Rs. Il,5l2. 

The only Ahbans estate is that of D^kaliain pargana Biswan. 
Nothing is known of this family, but it is said that they are a 
branch of the Mitauli house and have been settled in BisAvan for 
many generations. The summary settlement was made Avith Ran- 
jit Singh, son of Rhem Singh, Munuu Singh, son of Bosti Singh, 
and Mabipat Singh, son of Gaya Farshad. The fir'st died in 1893 ' 
and Avas .succeeded by his son, Ratan Singh, who died Avithout 
issue in 1000, Avhen his share passed to his brothers, Durga 
Singh, Kali Singh and Anand Singh. Kali Singh left a son. Kinit 
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Singh, whose widow holds ono-fomfcli. Their propei-ty con&isfs of 
twelve mahals and three pattis in BisAvan, assessed at Rs. 0,200. 
The other half of tho estate is noAV OAvned by Drigbijai Singh and 
Chandika Bakhsh. 

The KachhAvahos of Bihat Baimm in Machhrehta hold a large 
property, Avhich baa been in the possession of this clan for centuries. 
Tradition states that one Kubor Chand of Jaipur came to Kanauj 
about 600 years ago and thence to Oudh, AvlieiAi he married the 
daughter of the Raja of Potaunja, the chief of the Ahbans, receiving 
a largo estate in doAViy. He had two sons, Bairain Sah and Halu 
Sail, who held the property jointly. The former, it is said, cjimo 
into the estate in 1469 and founded Bihat, Avbilc his brother built 
Halupiu*; his tAVo sons, hoAvever, left no i-ssue and all the lauds 
passed to Kharog Singh and Basant Singh, tho !>ons of Bairam. 
Their descendants held the property, which bccjimo much divided. 
In the mutiny the KachhAvahas distinguished themselves by piotect- 
ing Pcvcral of tho Sitapur fugitives and were roAvavded Avitli a grant 
of land of the annual value of Rs. 443. The sunitnary settlement 
was made Avith Hari Singh, aa’Iio died Avithout issuo; Ins hi’st 
cousin, Bliikham Singh j Rughunoth Singh and Bijai Singh, second 
cousins j and Zalim Singh, a younger member of tho older branch. 
There are now cloven shaies held by 42 pereous, tho eldest ropi'cscn- 
tatives being Jot Singh, tho brother, and Cbokbc Singh, the son of 
Bhikham Singh, Haniiman Singh, grandson of Rnghunalh, and 
Jot Singh, gruud-ou of Bijai Singh. Their property conrisb alto- 
gether of FCA’on Avholo villages and 17G pattis iu jMachbrehta, one 
village and two patti< in Kornuna, elcA'cn pattis in Maboli, Lavo 
pattis in Misiikh, and Iavo pattis in Kliairabud : tliu Avbolo is 
assessed at Rs. 25,091. 

Two large properties are still held by tho Rughuban^is, the 
ancient owners of the ea^'tom portion of tho district before the litc of 
the RailcAvars. Both claim descent from Sothan Rai, a resident of 
Ajodhya, who in 1072 A.D. settled in the Mallunpur neighbour- 
hood. In tho third generation the estates AA'erc divided, one brother 
taking Bamhniawan in Koudri, and tho other Sikri Sipauli in 
Tambaur. The former Avas hold before annexation by Anup Singh, 
and settlement Ava-j made with his son, Raghunath Singh, who died 
leaving his property to his Avidow. She adopted one Gopal Singh, 
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from whom the estate descended to the present owner, Thakur 
Sheoratan Singh, who holds five mahals and one patti in Kondri 
IJorth and one mahal and two pattis in Biswan, paying a revenue of 
Bs. o,05l. Sikii Sipauli descended to Umed Singh, and then to his 
son, Sheo Bakhsh Sing|i, with whom the summary settlement was 
made. His estate passed in 1863 to his -widow, Lachhmnu Kunwar, 
who adopted Anrudh Singh, the present owner, and died in 1898. 
This property comprises nine mahak in Tambaur and five in 
Kondii North, together assessed at Bs. 9,265. 

Only two Musalman estates call for separate mention. The 
Chaudhns of Allahdadpur in Ban are descended from a Bajput, 
Partab Singh, who turned Muhammadan and obtained a grant of 
land in reward. He had tbi-ee sons by his first wife, who remained 
Hindus, and one, a Musalman, by a second marriage. His pro- 
perty descended to one Hmdar Ali, whose two sons, Chnudhri Lutf 
Ahmad and Ghulam Ahmad, engaged for the estate at tho sum- 
mary settlement. The latter had no son, bat loft a -widow, Farhat- 
nn-nissa, who hold her share till her death, when it passed to Xiata- 
fat Husain, her husband’s nephew and the present owner. His 
property, which has been much reduced, now consists of three vil- 
lages in Bari, assessed at Bs. 2,710. 

The Chaudhiis of Sarwa Jalolpm* in Biswan are also descend- 
ants of a converted Hindu, of the Bampur Balan family of Bay- 
asths. The settlement was made in 1859 with Muhammad Bakhdi, 
whose grandfather, Madar Baklish, was the son of one of the 
Kayasths by a Muhammadan wife. He died in 1893, and tho 
property passed to his minor son, Chaudhri Ali Akhtar, -who owns 
five villages and two pattis in Biswan and two villages in Bari. 
It is assessed at Es. 10,771, and is at present under the manage- 
ment of the Court of "Wards. 

The other pi opiietors of tho district are of little importance, being 
mainly coparcenary bodies of Bajputs of various clans, Brahmans, 
Kayasths, and Musalmans. The Bajputs are mostly of the Gaui, Jan- 
wor. Panwar and Bais subdivisions, and in most cases claim connec- 
tion with the taluqdari houses. Beference will bo made in the articles 
on the several parganas to the chief proprietary castes in each instance. 

A certain number of the villages or parts of villages 
included in the talu(plaL-i estates are held in suhsettlement with 
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representatives of theold village proprietors who wore able to obtain a 
decree in maintenance of their rights at the first regular settlement. 
At the present time there are 72 suchmabals in the district, of wMch 
41 are in the Sidhardi tahsil, and chiefly in the Manwan and Sadrpur 
parganasj 29 in Sitapur, the great majority being in the Laharpur 
and Khairabad parganas j only two in tho Biswj^n tahsil, while in 
Misrifch there are none. This form of tenure is most common in 
the Panwar taluqas of pargana Manwan and in the Mughal estate 
of JKunwanKhera, a property tliat was put together by government 
officials at tho expense of the small proprietors during the last fev? 
year’s of native I’ule. . In addition to these there arc a few mahala 
held in sub-settlement in which the superior proprietor is not 
a taluqdar. They number in all 21, five being in the Sitapur 
tabsll, ten in Misiikh, and the remaining six in pargana Biswan. 
Subsettlement-holders pay to tho superior proprietor the full 
amount of the Government demand and in addition a ‘m.alihana, 
which varies according to circumstances but wMch, as fixed at tire 
first I’egular settlement, was between 10 and 2S per cent, of the 
total estimated assets. As is usually tho case throughout Oudh, 
those in enjoyment of this form of tenure are frequently in straitened 
circumstances and in some coses their rights are being gradually 
bought up by the taluqdars. 

Other subordinate rights in land are not very common in this 
district and the area held by under-proprietors is comparatively 
small. In 1904 it amounted to 16,991 acres in all, of which tho 
largest proportion was in the Sitapur tahsil and the least in Mis-* 
rikh. The parganas with the greatest areas held by under-proprietors 
are tho tAVO Kondiis, Lahaipur and Khairabad. These rights are 
usually of the kinds known as dihdari and nankar, and wero 
assigned by regular judirial decrees at the first sottlemenf. They 
refer almost exclusively to specific plots and in no cose to 
entire villages. The former appears to be an ancient form of ex-pro» 
prietary I’ight granted for the same reasons as the more modem 
subsettlement, while the latter is a service tenure of lands assigned 
to servants of the landlord or to their families by way of main- 
tenance. It is ' worthy of note that there are in Sitapur no 
instances of the tenure known as hirt which is so common in the 
eastern districts of Oudh, and the number of shankal^pe decreed was- 
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only six, an unusually low figui'e for a district wiiich contains so 
many Brahman communiti&i. 

Of the whole cultivated area at the time of the lost settlement, 
S6'S per cent, was in the hands of tenants, and the rest was tilled 
either by proprietors, under-proprietors or by tenants paying a 
nominal lont or none at all. The tenants’ land included *3 per 
cent, held by persons with occupancy rights, while of the remainder 
only 39*7 per cent, was held on cash rente, and on no less than 46’8 
per cent, rents weio paid in grain. The largest areas of tenants’ 
lands are iield by Brahmans, who cultivate 15‘5 per cent, of the 
rented land, their average holdings being 6’4 acres. Next come 
Kurmis with 15 per cent, and an average of 7*4 acres apiece; Ahirs 
with 12‘3 per cent, and 5*8 acres; Chamars with 9*7 per cent, and 
an average of 4'5 acres; Pasis vdth S'S per cent, and only 4*1 
acres; Musalmans of all descriptions with 7*3 per cent, in holdings 
averaging 4'3 acres ; and Eajputs with 6‘3 per cent., their average 
holdings being as much as 7’6 acres apiece. After those come 
Miu'aos, Lodhs, Gadariyas and the other less numerous cultivating 
castes ; their holdings arc in all cases small, the average being no 
more than four acres apiece. The nominally rented or rent-free 
land is large, amounting to 4'8 per cent, of the assessed area; it is, 
however, generally of little value, as the bulk of it consists of 
inferior outlying land. The under-proprietary area is only 1*4 per 
cent, of the whole, and this leaves 2’3 per cent, jjs sir and 47 per 
cent, of proprietary cultivation in the form of lihudkaaht. With 
■regard to the latter, Mr. Butler writes : “ Much of the Ichudkasht 
is land abandoned by tenants or land cultivated by the manorial 
due of a day’s ploughing in the year. Of 61,691 acres — the tobil 
arca in proprietary farms — only 15,887 acres are situated in villages 
in which the proprietors reside; while 45,804 aci’es are situated in 
villages in which they are non-resident. The cultivation of non- 
resident Tihudkasht is poor and may not unfairly be valued at the 
corresponding non-resident tenant rate. But some of the pro- 
prietary farms bebng to low caste landlords and some are good.”* 

Bents are paid both in cash and in kind, the latter prevailing to 
a very unusual extent. In some parts of the district cash rents are 
chiefly paid for special crops or special soils, or by special classes of 

• Final Report, p. 11. 
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cultivators. Elsewhere, in parts whore rent? are more generally 
paid in cash,^ they are often excessive or unstable, being largely 
the result of premature conversions made at full rates. These high 
rents Iiave frequently broken down; and the grain-rented tmets 
have not in fact reached a stage of development at which a 
general conversion to cash would bo desirable. None the less, a 
very extensive change has already taken place, as at the time of the • 
first i-cgular settlement not much more than one-tenth of the 
cultivated area paid route in money. The chief difficulty in the 
way of conversion lies in the fact that landlords can only enhance 
the rent very slowly and to a limited extent, and consequently 
they imsist on maximum rents from the outset, being content to 
collect as much of thorn as they can, a system which necessarily 
presses upon the cultivator. The remedy no doubt lies in the 
increase of population and improved facilities for irrigation. The 
former involves smaller holdings, and in these the tenants demand 
cash rents, to which the landlords gonorally agree. The cultivation 
of grain-rented villages is frequently inferior, ns the inducement to 
hard work is chocked by the knowledge that the fruit of additional 
labour is sliarcd by others. Moreover, in large holdings a fair 
sustenance can bo obtained with careless cultivation; but if the 
area bo reduced, extra effort is essential, and then conversion to 
cash rates is soon requc&ted. 

llents in kind arc determined either by kited or distribution of 
the threshed grain, or else by kcinkvA, an appraisoment of the stand- 
ing crops. In the case of the. former, thero is no general rule 
of division, Iho rates varying not only fiom village to village, but 
from tenant to tenant. There arc numcious customs and cesses, 
but theso aco not always applied, and the amount of deductions 
made boforo and at tlio ^ime of the distribution is capable of infinite 
variations. These firet take place in the field. "When the c;op is 
ripe, the tenant cute one hmva for every plough, and in return 
gives a dole known as sidlifi or rakhwari to the landlord’s crop- 
watcher. Often high caste tenants take a hisiva from every field, 
which may make the right far more valuable. X strip is then 
loft along one side of the field for tho village watchman ; this is 
known ns feigar, and is one kassi or double-pace broad; but some- 
times this duo ia given in groin on the threshing-floor. The reaper 
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obtains Imi, or ono shea£ in twenty-five^ although the rate varies 
■with the nature of the crop. This is only clone in the rahi; in the 
autumn harvest it is given in grain, at the rate of two and a half 
scrs per maund of tho estimated weight. Then the village servants, 
the blacksmith, carpenter, tanner, barber and washerman, get their 
dues called lahna; a sheaf of wheat or barley, a > bundle of gram, 
or five sers per plough of the Icharif crops. This amount again 
varies, and often a tenant compounds by giving a maund of grain 
to each servant at each harvest. When the corn is brought to the 
threshing-floor, the tenant sets apart for himself a large sheaf, either 
for each plough, or from each field j the threshed ears and chaff, in 
•which some grain always remains, Ls also set aside for subsequent 
division, and then the real distribution begins. In the first place the 
anjurij consisting of from five to thirteen handfuls, are taken from 
the heap for the tenant, Ms god, the landlords^ god, the village 
priest, the bhat or bard, the mali and the watchman. The weigh- 
man then, after estimating roughly the amount of grain, weighs out 
the landlord’s and tenant’s shares in separate heaps, takes his own 
fees or tolai from the two at tho rate of half a ser per maund; and 
then weighs out the kur or ploughman’s due, generally 7} sers to 
the maund, and the clta/rua or herdsman’s due, varying from ono 
to four sers i^er maund. These are not ahvays given; kur was 
originally a concession to high caste tenants who may not handle 
the plough, and is now found either in bad tracts as a special 
inducement to settlers, or else is awarded for personal reasons. 
After the division the patwari rate as weD ns the village c-xponses 
are generally taken from the tenant’s heap and given to the landlord, 
and amount to one or two sers per maund. The sweepings ihat 
remain go to the tenant, unless they arc largo, in which case he 
receives the greater poriion. The empty earo and chaff arc then 
appraised, also in the tenant’s favour; begets all the refuse and 
the equivalent of the landlord’s share is taken from the former’s 
heap of grain. The durision into heaps is made on a fixed principle, 
but the proportion varies. The commonest rate for low caste 
tenants in good land is half and half. ' At other times the systems 
known as tikuri, or two-thirds for the tenant, ipanchfi-do or 
three-fifths, a very usual system, or even ckatikwri or three-fourths, 
' are to he found.' The more favoured rates prevail where land is 
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poor and cultivators scarce; while in good lands they take the 
place of the ordinary rate in the case of privileged tenants. The 
chauhuri form is only common in the Thanagaon estatOj where the 
concession is made to the old tenants of the expelled Eaja of 
Chahlaii. 

Appraisement of the standing crops is of two kindS) but in 
both the gross produce is estimated and a deduction of ten per cont. 
is made to cover loni, hisar and the other dues. The tenant's share, 
including kw and any similar allowances, is then calculated, and 
the rest goes to the landlord. The first form is simple Jeankut, in 
which the landlord’s share is paid in grain. The other is darkatii 
ho/nkut, where the share is commuted into cash at a certain rate. 
Sometimes kankut is adopted for the kliaiif and hatai for the rabi; 
them has been a slight tendency of late years for tho former to 
supplant tho latter, but the increasing demand for land is acting far 
more rapidly in bringing about a conversion to cash rents. 

These usually follow the nature of the soil and tho physical 
advantages; but in individual viUagos tho rates are subject to 
various local influences. The most powerful is tHat of caste, Eajput 
tenants paying on an average 20 per cent, less than their low oasto 
neighbours. The right of Eajputs is universally admitted, not only 
by the landlords of this oasto, who predominate in Sitapur, but 
even by the Musalmans. Moreover, they usually hold the boat 
land, so that the traditional privilege of four annas in the rupee is 
probably enjoyed by this caste throughout the district. At the 
last settlement the average recorded rental for all castes was 
E3.'6’14 per acre. Eor low casto tenants it was Es, 6*3, ran^ng 
from Es. 8*11 in tho cose of Muraos to Es. 6*13 for Lodhs and 
Paris, ’wlulo Kurmis paid Es. 6’5 per acre, and Ahirs and Chamars 
exactly the general average. For tho higher castes, however, tho 
all-round rate was only Es. 6 per acre. Brahmans paying slightly 
more and Eajputs an anna less. As a matter of fact, the average 
for Brahmans is to some extent fictitious, as though the rents are 
fixed high the collections are small, the tenants of this caste, as is 
so often the case, bemg notoriously bad rent-payers. A second 
influence is the residence or otherwise of the tenants in the viHage 
which they cultivate; for tho non-resident tenant who can make 
bis own. terms except in the virinity of towns, pays four annas in 
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thtf rupee les3 than the resident cultivators, the average rate lor 
the latter being E.3. 6*1 per acre, and for the non-resident only 
Es. 4*9. A third influence is the circumstance of the landlord; forj 
as usual, the poorer the zamindar, the higher the rent. The rates 
are loAvest in taluqdaii estate, where at settlement they averaged 
Es. 5-8-4 per acre, higher in coparcenary than in zamindari villages, 
and highest in those held in subsettlement, where the average was 
no less than Es. 7-7-6. Lastly, the strongest influence of all is the 
size of the holdings, by which the demand for land is illustrated. 
It was ascertained at settlement that the cash rents in villages in 
which the average holding was over six acres the rote was Es. 5*11, 
whereas in those in which it was four acres or less the rate rose to 
Es. 7*11 — a most signifleant difference. 

As already mentione<l, there are special rates for special crops, 
but these probably depend more on the land than the produce. In 
cash-rented villages such nitcs are applied to tobacco and garden 
crops grown in the goind area round the village site; but 
where hatai or kankut is the custom, poppy, sugarcane, cotton 
.and hemp are also charged with special rates. Tobacco rents range 
from Es. 10 to Es. 50 per acre, but the average is not much above 
Es, 15. For garden crops the rates vary from Es. 10 to Es. 15, for 
poppy from Es. 8 to Es. 12, and for cotton and hemp from Es. 6 to 
Es. 7'S. In the case of sugarcane the ront depends on the time for 
which the crop occupies the ground ; the diflerent rates are generally 
recognised, and in some villages they are Bind to have- remained 
unchanged since the days of Akbar. The bwest is chareri, when 
cane follows rice and gram, being at the rate of Es. 5 per acre. 
One rupee more is charged for maseri, when cane is sown after 
aanwan and mash. After rice, it is known as dkanka/ri and 
ranges from Es. 8 to Es. 10; and after a year’s fallow pureali or 
sali, it is from Es. 10 to Es. 12. 

The pressure on the land chiefly influences the condition of the 
people. In produce-rented areas the rent cannot change although, 
as sometimes happens, the landlord raises the rates for special crops 
by reducing the area of the local higha. Cosh rents ore fairly 
stable, and enhancement is chiefly effected by raising the rates of 
inferior soils to the level of those of the better qualities. Generally 
it may be said that the landlords are in fair circumstances, though- 
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few are free from debt. It is true that much land has cliunged 
hands since the first regular settlement ; but the tendency is for the 
smaller pi-opriotors to be absorbed by the krgor— an inevitalde result, 
which may be considered as rather beneficial than otherwise to the 
tenantry. The condition of the latter resembles that of their 
neighbours in Bara Banki; but popvdation is not so dense, wages 
are higher, the rovonuo considerably lighter in its incidence, and 
the landlords are more generally akin to the ma^^s of the people. 
No doubt the increased pressure on the soil is making itself felt ; 
but it has failed to result in auy deterioration of the standard of 
living, owing in largo measure to the improved facilities for trau.s- 
port in the shape of the railwa 5 ’S and roads, which have so opened 
out the district that the value of grain has permanently increased. 
The rise w'as slow, but steady, up to the famine of 1896, but thou 
prices went up with u rush by the oedon of the gi-eat wholesale 
dealer.*!, rvho sent buyers into the remotest corners of the district ; 
and so well has the local population learnt the lestion of disposing 
of their surplus produce to the best advantage, that even the 
subsequent abundant harvests have not brought prices down to any 
remarkable extent. The inovoased value of agricultural produce 
have not only induced the tenants to demand cash ronts in order 
that a lorger share of the profit may remain in thoir own hands, 
but it has also raised the wages of the artiznn class and appears 
* to be responsible for a rising standard of comfort. 
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Revenite and Administbation. 


The district is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, sub- 
ordinate to the Commissioner of the Lucknow division. The staff 
usually consists of a joint magistrate, an assistant magistrate, two 
or three deputy collectors and the four tahsildais. There is also 
a number of honoraiy magistrates, including the benches at Sita- 
pur. Biswan and Khairabad, the members of which individually 
exercise third class powers, while in the case of Sitapm* and Khair- 
abad they have collectively the powers of a magistrate of the second 
class. Other honorary magistrates are Mirza Muhammad Ali Beg 
of Aurangabad, who has second class powers within the limits of 
his estate in thana Misiikh; Raja Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh of 
Mallanpur, who has similar powers in the Tambaur police circle; 

. Seth Raghubai’ Dayal of Kutra, with third dass powers in the 
Biswan circle; and Raja Ali Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabad, 
who also has third class powers within his estate in the Mahmud- 
abad, Biswan and Sidhauli police circles. For the purposes of 
civil jurisdiction the whole district is under the judge of Sitapur, 
subordinate to whom are the assistant judge and the munsifs of 
Sitapur and Biswan. The Sitapur munsifi comprises the talisUs of 
Sitapur and Misiikh, the remainder of the district belonging to the 
munsifi of Biswan. In addition to these the taluqdar of Aurang- 
abad has the powers of an honorary munsif in tho pnrganas of 
Aurangabad and Koraima ; the Raja of Mahmudabad in the Mah- 
mudabad and Kondti South parganas; Seth Swami Dayal in par- 
gana Biswan, Thakur Suraj Bakhsh Singh of Basaidih in the Pir- 
nagar pargana, and Thakur Rameshwar Bakhsh Singh of Parsendi 
in pargana Khairabad. The other ofiicials of the district include 
the superintendent of police, tho sub-deputy opium, agent and hia 
assistant, the civil stugeon, tie assistant surgeon, chaplain, district 
, surveyor, postmaster, and tl^p headmaster of the high school. 
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Sitapur haa beea a luiiiluiy cauiionment ^ce annexation. 
After the mutiny the garrison consisted of a battery of artillery, a 
re^ment of native cavalry, half a battalion of British infantry, 
and one regiment of native infantry. The last was withdrawn in 
1862, but the rest remained for several years. For some time past, 
however, there has only been a wing of British infantry stationed 
at Sitapur, and it is probable that the cantonments will soon be 
abandoned altogether. 

The district of Sitapur did not assume its present form till 
after the mutiny. At annexation the tract comprising the present 
districts of Sitapur and Kheri was divided between the three dis- 
tricts of Muhamdi, Sitapur and Mallanpur. The last of these was 
composed of the parganas lying between the Ghagra and Chauha 
rivers j it was a most inaccessible tract and it bad already been 
dedded to reconstitute the fiscal divisions when the mutiny broke 
out. In 1858 the portion of Mallanpur that lay to the south of the 
Dahawar was annexed to Sitapur, and since that time there have 
been no further changes. 

The district is divided into four tahsils and twenty-one par- 
ganas. The latter are for the most part very small, and have but 
little importance as fiscal subdivisions. On the west is the 
Misrikh tahsU containing the parganas of Maholi, Chandra, Mis- 
rikh, Aurangabad, Eorauna, Machhrehta and Gundlamau. The 
Sitapur tahsil comprises the north and centre, being made up of the 
six parganas of Sitapur, Eamkot, Fimagar, Elhairabad, Hargam 
and Laharpur. To the south and south-east lies tahsil Sidhaiili, 
containing the parganas of Bari, Manwan, Mahmudabad, Sadrpur 
and Eondri South. Lastly, in the east is the Biswan tahsil, which 
is composed of the three parganas of Biswan, Tambaur and Kondri 
North. 

The fiscal history of the district begins wnth the summary 
settlement of 1856, which followed immediately after annexation 
and was made by Mr. Thornhill, the first deputy commissioner of 
Sitapur, and by Mr. Gonne in the eastern parganas which then 
belonged to the old Mallanpur district. The settlement was based 
on the records of the qanungos, but no details are available as the 
papers were all destroyed in the mutiny. The noticeable feature 
of this'settlement was that engagements were taken fmm the actual 
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proprietors of each village instead of the taluqclars, whose superior 
rights were ignored j but there are no records to show the extent to 
which the taluqdars in this district suffered from this policy. 

After the mutiny a fresh summary settlement was made, 
apparently by Captain Thompson, the deputy commissioner, under 
the general superintendence of Colonel Barrow, who was in chai-ge 
of the settlement operations throughout Oudh. The system adopted 
was that of the first assessment, the assets of each village were 
obtained from the old records of the qanungos, and a half was taken 
as the Government share. The result was a revenue of Es. 9,39,897, 
the details for each pargana being shown in tabular form in the 
appendix.* The demand was very light, but was notoriously 
unequal in its incidence; it was, however, admittedly a makeshift 
and not intended to last for more than a few years. The taluqdars 
were restored to all thrir old villages, but the decision of conflicting 
claims was deferred till the regular settlement, 

The operations of the regular settlement began with the demar- 
cation of village boundaries and the construction of village maps. 
This was followed by the revenue survey which was started in the 
cold weather of 1862-63 and was completed in three years. Con- 
temporaneous with this was the settlement or Jehasra survey which 
. was conducted by Captain Thompson, and as this was completed 
the village records were prepared and the work of assessment 
begun pargana by pargana. The first tahsil taken in hand was 
Bari, or Sidhauli as it is now known. Captain Thompson did the 
work of settlement officer till February 1866, after having com- 
pleted three parganas. He was succeeded by Mr. O. Wood, who 
revised the assessment of eight more parganas. In Apiil, 1868, 
Mr.' Wood was relieved by Captain G. G. Young, who assessed the 
remaining ten parganas of the district, finishing the last in April 
1871. The remaining work of distributing the assessment and 
deciding the numerous cases continued till Fobraary, 1872, during 
which time Mr. M. L. Ferrar was in charge. 'The settlement thus 
lasted for ten years, and being in the hands of different officers it 
was conducted with considerable differences of method. 

Captain Thompson, when assessing the three southern parganas 
ofJBari, Mahmudabad and Manwan, found that .the rents were 

* Appendix, Talilo IX. 
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mainly paid in kind, and omng to the constant ductuations in prO' 
duca and prices abandoned all attempts at minute valuation, form- 
ing for his guidance two rent-rates, one of Rs. 6 per acre on 
. irrigated and one of Rs. 4 on unirrigated land. These were 
intended to bo nvorago rent-rates, but experience soon showed that 
they could only bo treated os maximum rates. In order to serve as 
a guido the settlement officer had rctm-ns compiled in each village 
of the area rmder various crops, classified according to a table o£ 
compaiative values, the number of cultivators similarly classified 
according to their capabilities, and the assets of the village, os 
found by convoi ting the landlords’ luturnsof produce into money 
at current prices. The system was too rough to bo of much service, 
and the assessing officer seems to have been chiefly guided by his 
own local experience. The outcome, however, was that the assessment 
was far too high, and Mr. Wood was diiected to revise the demand 
in 104 out of 395 villages assessed. Tho i-esult w'as a redaction of 
6;^ per cent, on Captain Thompson’s assessment, giving an increase 
varying from 26 per cent, in Manwnn to 48 per cent, in Mahmud- 
abad over the summary demand. 

•Wood. The system followed by Mr. Wood in the revision of the seven 
parganas assessed by himself differed in a more careful deduction 
of rent-rates and in the application of a greater vaiicty of rates to 
a greater variety of soils. He divided tho villages into two or 
more classes in each pargana, and for each class he had ordinarily 
three rent-rates, one for irrigated, one for unirrigated land, good 
and middUng, and one for imirrigated bhior. His rent-rates ranged 
from four in Kondri South to twelve in the Misrikh, Gundlamau 
and Aurangabad parganas. These rent-rates were merely ascer- 
tained from general informarion, but their variety resulted in a 
material impiovoment in the system of assessment.* Acting on 
these lines, Mr. Wood had at the end of the cold w’eather of 1S6G-67 
assessed the five parganas of Sadrpur, Kondri South, Gundlamau, 
Koraona and Aumugabad ; the increase on the summary settlemcat 
ranging fiom 19 per cant, in the first to G8 per cent, in the lastpnr- 
gana. In the following season he assessed Machhiehta and Misrikh, 
while his assistant, Mr. Boys, completed Chandra. In these parga- 
nas the increase was very great, being 64§ per cent, in Misrikh, 
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83 J in Machbrehta^ and 117 per eent, in Chandra. The last atos 
assessed on the rates fixed for Aurangabad and proved excessive, 
owing to the poverty of tho pargana and the indebtedness of the 
propiietors. 

The revision of Chandra was undertaken in March, 3 868, by 
Captain Young, ayIio made large reductions, tho ultimate demand 
being only 73 per cent, in excess of tho summary settlement. In 
assessing the remainder of the district Captain Young clossified 
tho villages of each pargana as good, middling and had on the 
general informalaon given him by tho local olficials and /amindars, 
checking tho results by his own inspeclaon. lie then classified tho 
soil in each village so as to determine tlie area under cacli denomi- 
nation. He took three classes of miU,goind,iwt,njkarsin(i apar- 
har^ and for each prepared an irrigated and unirrigated rent-rate, 
thus obtaining 15 rates in each pargana, as unirrigated goiiid was 
found to be non-existent. In the caso of tiie caah-iented land, tlic 
rent-rate’ was compiled from tho actual sums paid, whilst elsewhere 
ho obtained the rates by converting tho estimated ouctmn of grain 
into cash, taking as current prices the average harvest prices of tho 
five preceding years, For bkw land bo assumed special low rates. 
Acting on this system, ho settled pa'rgana Malioli in the Misrikh 
tahail, imposing an increase «f do J per cent, on tho sumra.ary demand, 
and in tho cold weather of 1808-C9 completed tlio Sitapur tahflil. 
Captain Young him.scl£ assessed Sitap\ir, Hargam and Labarpur, 
while ho superintended tho work of his as&i^tunt, ^tr. ‘Williams, 
in the remainiug threo parganas. In Tirnagar it was found neces- 
sax-y to allow a decrease of 22 per cent, on tho summary sottlcment, 
but elsewhere tlio increase varied from 17.} per cent, in riitapur to 
71} per cent, in Labarpur. In tho following cold weather the 
Biswan tahsil was assessed, tlic work being mostly done by Mr, 
Williams. The same sy-stom avos adopted, but tho lowlyiug 
parganas were leniently treated. Tho rcsxdt avus on increase of 20 
per cent, in BisAvan, 62} per cent, in Eondri North, and 67 per cent, 
in Tambaur. 

The general result of tho assessment is shown in tho oppondix, 
but tho figures there given aro thoso obtained after making certain 
modifications which AA'cre sub-sequenily made in tho sandy tracts 
along the Gumti and Eaihna rivers, especially in tho Gundlamau 
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and Misiikh parganas.’^ The net result was a revenue of 
Bs. 18,03,694^ vrhich gave a general increase of 38 per cent, on ' 
the old demand and an average incidence of Be. 1-6>10 per acre 
of cultivation. The increase was considerable, but it appeared 

> that the summary settlement had become extremely light and 
the easy working of the new assessment showed that it was 
undoubtedly moderate. 

Simultaneously with the assessment of the land revenue the 
settlement officer had to deternDtine the rights of persons an 

interest in the soils; and to enable him to do this he and his assist- 
ants were invested with the power of civil courts of different 
degrees. The result was a mass of litigation which added enor- 
mously to the work of the assessing officer and deferred the comple- 
tion of the settlement. Altogether 17,290 claims were preferred, 
and of these 16,027 were decided in court in the course of eight 
years. The total was very much less than in several of the south- 
ern districts of Oudh, but the proportion of successful suits was 
larger than usual. Of the whole number, 796 were either with- 
drawn, dismissed for default of prosecution, or decided est parte, 
and 466 were adjusted by compromise; of the remainder 9,017 
were dismissed being for the most part frivobus or vexations, 
and 7,010 were decreed. Of the sucqpssful claims 1,355 related 
to proprietary title and 1,332 to shares in villages. Applica- 
tions for subsettlement w'ere comparatively few, and the great 
majority were rejected; decrees were given in 47 instances, of 
which all save six were in taluqdari estates. The remaining 
claims referred to suboiriinate rights of various descriptions 
mainly for sir, nemkar and similar holdings. The majority 
of these claims to subtenures had reference to grpves, chaks or 
plots of land in the 'virinity of the larger towns, usually held by 
Musalmans, WiVrafi grants and occupancy tenant rights; none 
of which differ in any vray from those prevailing in the other 
districts of Oudh. 

2 During the currency of this first settlement the development 
of the district was rapid. The population materially increased; 
communications were improved by the construction of the railway ; 
prices rose greatly , the appreriation in the value of agricultural produce 
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being ovoi* 80 poc cent. ; while the cultivated area in 1892 showed 
on increase of 16*39 per cent, over tho rotums of the first settlement. 
The last estimate Avas probably excessive, and at tho same time thoro 
had been no development of irrigation or any material improvement 
in the method of t^ricultuco. It was, however, clear that towards 
the end of the period the assets were very much greater than at the 
time of the assessment, audit soon became evident that at tho ter- 
mination of tho Bottlcmont a very large onhoncemont could be taken 
without difficulty. The preliminary estimate contemplated an 
addition of 67 per cent, to tho expiring demand. 

The district again came imder settlement in November, 1893, 
and Mr. S. H. Butler was appointed settlement officer. Ho earned 
out the revision of assessment for tho entire district, and the lost 
pargana was completed at tho ond of August, 1897, so that 
tho work was accomplished in loss than four years. This period, 
however, does not include the assessment of tho alluvial muhals, 
which were treated separately. Their settlement was at fii-st 
entruslod to tho deputy commissionor, but subsequeutly was 
handed over to tho settlement officer. The assoismonb of the rest of 
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the distiiob was made on the existing maps and village papers, and 
no fresh survey or revision of records was attempted. Tho result 
was that the settlement Avas effected with a minimnm of litigation 
and annoyance to the people : a moreover saved much expense, 
fer the cost was small, amoontiug to less than Bs.dd per square mile 
—a much lower figure than that of any Ondh district. The settlement 
AVJS sanctioned generally for a period of thirty years. That of tho 
Sidhauli tahsil avUI expire on tho 30th of June 1927, Avhile in 
Misrikh, Sitapur and BisAvan the term ayiH end on the same date 
of the three suocessive years respectively. 

‘ Tho chief cUfficulty of the assessment lay in tho existence Tbo 
of large prccaripus areas, and in the character of tho rental system, njont! 
Iho precarious tracts comprising tho lowlying portion on tho east 
vith an unhealthy climate, a' soil liable to deterioration, and its 
extremely unstable cultivation, and the bhur lands in tho Avest 
lave been already desoiibcd. So, too,' have tire rents, Avhich are to a 
, hrge extent transitional and insecure; even Arhen tho rental of the 
eash-paying area had been determined, it failed to furnish a guide 
for tho valuation of tho assiunption urea. The latter, held on 
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grain rents, "was found to be generaE 7 inferior in soil, crops, and 
style of cultivation, and the rates had to be vrorked out indepen> 
dently. The standard rates for cash-rented land were deduced 
after the elimination of special rents from the verified and accepted 
rent-rolls ; but in the gr^-rented areas the records were fre- 
quently unreliable and a careful inquiry w’as necessitated. By 
examination of the returns of estates under the Court of "Wards, 
from private accounts, and from other sources, general rates were 
evolved, although these w'ere subject to constant modifications on 
account of peculiar local conditions and were not ri^dlv applied. 
The recorded rent-rate of tenants’ land for the whole district 
worked out at Rs. 4-8-1 per acre, but the average rate aslaccepted 
by the settlement officer was only Rs. 4-4-9 j and as wis land 
comprised 86*8 per cent, of the whole area assessed, the leniency of 
the methods adopted is evident. In precarious tracts special 
allowance was made for fluctuating cultivation, the questicn being 
dedded with reference to the circumstances of each po^cular 
village j the general result being that a full average of cultivation 
was taken in the better soils, and an ample margin was leftin the 
inferior classes. The total area conoing under assessment was 881,429 
acres, while the average cultivation of the preceding five Vears 
was 898,256 acres j so that the assessed area could certainlf be 
regarded as safe. The assets thus obtained, after making deduc- 
tions for fallow, rejecting excessive rents and allowing for diffi- 
culty of collection, amounted to Rs. 36,36,926, and this was fui’ther 
reduced by a large allowance of Rs. 1,00,640 for improvements ind 
Rs. 42,012 for proprietary cultivation. The improvements jiad 
been chiefly effected by the landowners who had spent consicer- 
able sums in sinking wells, clearing jungle and reclaiming W£Sfe, 
in founding new hamlets, and in generally promoting the devel- 
opment of their estates. | 

The first pargana to be assessed was Ramkot, in whichthe 
enhancement amounted to 24 per cent. This was followed W 
Hai'gam with 18 per cent., and then by the three western pargaias 
of the Sidbauli tahsil in which the overage increase on the lid 
revenue was 38 per cent. In Pirnagar a 70 per cent, enhancemmt 
was taken, although the proportion of the revenue to the asstts 
was very low. Biswan was assessed by Mr. Last, under t; 
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superintendenca of the settlement officer, and in tins pavgana the 
increase was 23 per cent. In the remaining portions of this tahsil 
and Sidhauli the enhancement was 31-38 per cent., whale in the 
other pargana^ of the Sitapuv tahsil it was about 20 per cent. The 
last portion of the district to be settled was the Misrikh tahsil, in 
the hhw' tract of which, compribing Chandra, Aurangabad, Gund- 
lamau and a few villages of Misrikh, the enhancement was 14 per- 
cent., while in the rest it amounted to 33 per cent. !Por the whole 
district, excluding the alluvial mafaals, the gross revenue assessed 
was Es. 16,15,760, taking 46*3 per cent, of the assets, and giving 
an enhancement of 31 per cent, with an incidence of Ee. 1-83 per 
acre of cultivation. The actual revenue was fixed at Es. 16,40,768 
or 28*8 per cent, liigher than that of the first settlement. In order 
to avoid a sudden increase, it was directed that the final demand 
should be reached by progressive stages spread over an interval of 
eleven years. The revenue for each pargana and tahsil will be 
found in the appendix.* 

A large number of villages were excluded from the ordinary 
settlement, and were assessed separately as being subject to allu- 
vion and diluvion. Most of these were settled for five years only 
under the ordinary rules, while others were given a long-term 
settlement subject to conditions of fluctuation, and others again 
were settled unconditionally for the full period. There are twelve 
such mahals in pargana Biswan, constituting four whole villages 
and portions of three others. Two of the former, Amerti and 
Basudaha, were settled unconditionally by Mr. Butler for along term 
at Es. 1,315 in 1899, and the rest were treated as quinquennial 
mahals, being settled by Mr. P. U. Allen in 1900, at a total 
revenue of Es. 1,970. In pargana Tambaur there are 68 whole 
villages and five mabals, classed as alluvial. Eleven villages and . 
one mahal were given a conditional long-term settlement by 
Mr. Butler in 1899, at an aggregate revenue of Es. 5,775 ; and 
seventeen others accepted settlement for the full term, the total 
demand being Es. 10,385. The rest were assessed for five years 
*_ only by Mr. E. Swann in 1901 j thoii- revenue amounts to 


Es. 19,164. ' The greater poftion^of Kondri North was^ similarly 
treated. In 1901 Mr. Swann 'assessed eleven villages and two 
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iimhaLs for five years, ab a rcvcnno of Ka. 5,170. i'ive snllagta 
wovo totllcd conditionally for iho full term by ^Ir. Butler ia 1899 
at Bs. *2,‘i5S; and 18 villugi.» and two nudmlt were regularly 
i>ettlcd at a total detuund of 1 1, loO. In Sudrpur all the alluvial 
villugOa were ^tltl^d for the full toriu unconditionally, aboby 
Mr. Butler in 1800. They were ten in number, with a total 
demand of 11-. l‘i,7 15. Kondri tiouth cont.iin-> IS whole villages 
and two uudiuU of this description. Thu latter are in Chandauli, 
and weru a-'Cs'O^l in lilO'i for five yearn at Ivs. 775 j two villages, 
Bahia Buurliar and Tirwa Mankapur, wuru bettkd in 1S99 condi- 
tionally for along term at Us. 1,-175 ; and tlio remaining ‘■istceu for 
thu ordinary fidi penod at Rs. 15, -U5. The total revenue durivul 
from tin’ alluvial nialials is thus Rt>. 87,377, but of this Ila. ' 25^955 
were included in the ordinary n vtnue, •■o that the final d-.mand 
for the entiro di-trict amountis to Its. 10,02,11)0.* 

The new mvtnue Iiiu been colluctod with ea-e. Thi enlmcc- 
incnt was great, but the .-ettlcmeut wiu very moderate nt tha 
time and has become .stUl moiv lenient ‘•inco the period of rovidon 
owing to inen-OftO of *20 ^Xir cent., in theeuUivnted area between the 
yearb 1301 and 1311 FtLsli ami u gr».at rUe in tho rental during a 
boricb of very favourable ycai-. .Viter nuking full allowance for 
improvcmuiUs by tho luadlonls, which have been btimidatcdbytha 
liberal treatment of such improvcmvais at tho time of loviaion, the 
revenue at tho present time nuL-c be le-a than 10 por cent, of the 
Oitcaoablo assets. Although mueli of the tiiatrict ia procariooi oad 
nearly half tho rented area ia held on graiu-rout.', it may reason- 
ably bo expected that tho prosperity of tho district and the area 
of stable cultivutiou will txiuthuto to iucrca-c. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue demand tho usual 
ccascs are calculated at fixed rates on tlio gio-s asscssiucnt, 
including tho nominal Jaiutt of the rovenue-freo estates and 
thoso held in fe'o simple. The-o amount in all to Hi per cent, 
of the revenue, and consist of tho cousoliduted loc.aI rate of seven 
per cent., the patwari into of three per cent, und tho rural police 
rate of six per cent. The first of thcso is mudo up of several 
distinct ccssos which huvo irom time to Umu been imposed. 
The earliest woro tho road and school fond?, each of ono per cent., 
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and the district dak and marginal cesses, each of one-fourth 
per cent. In 1871 a local rate of 2^ per cent, was added, and 
again in 1878 a further cess of two per cent, was collected for 
famine insurance. The rural police rate, which had been in force 
till the mutiny and was then abandoned for the old system of pay- 
ing the chaukidais by rent-free jagirs, was reintroduced after the 
last settlement. The patwari rate did not come into force till 
1889, when the pacwaiis came finally under the control of the 
district officer and their wages were paid by Government. The 
amount derived from cesses in 1904 was Us. 2,61,383 or 16’27 
per cent, of the realizable land revenue for that year. This 
addition bmught the incidence of the Government demand up to 
Eo. 1-12-9 per acre of cultivation.* 

For the purposes of police administration the district is at 
present divided into eleven police circles, Avith a station at tho 
headquarters of each." There are in addition Iavo police out-posts, at 
Khairabad and in the cantonments of Sitapur. The number of 
stations has remained almost tho same os in 1870 ] at that timo 
there wore ten in the district, of which eight still exist, Avhilo that 
at Bari has been transferred to Sidhauli and that at Khimauna has 
been abolished, its placo being taken by tho two new stations of 
Hargam and Kamalpur. Even with these additions the circles 
ate still large, averaging somewhat over 100 square miles apiece, 
and it is now proposed to increase tho number by tho establishment 
of four neAv stations at PisoAvan in pavgana Chandra, Talgaon in 
Laharpm-, Sadrpur, and at or near Mahsoi in Korauna. Under 
the present arrangement the boundaries of these circles do not as 
a rule coincide Avith those of the revenuo subdivisions, and several 
of thorn include villages belonging to more than one tahsil. It is 
imnecessary to give any detailed account of the circles owing to the 
redistribution that Avill shortly ensue on the comidetion of tho now 
^ thanas. Intho Sitapur tahsil there are stations atSitapur, Lahnrpur 
and Hargam ; in BisAvan at Biswan, Tambour and Thanagaon j 
in Sidhauli at Sidhauli, Kamalpur and Mahmudabad; and in 
Misrikh at Misrikh and Maholi. The population of each circle at 
the last census and the ibree maintained at each station are shown 
in the appendix.f 
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The police force consists as usual of the regular police, the 
municipal and town police, and the village and road chaukidars. 
There is also a small force of cantonment police at Sitapur 
consisting of one head-constable and ten men under the direction 
of the district superintendent, but subject to the general control 
of the officer commanding the station. Including the canton- 
ment police the total regular force consists of 54 sub-inspectors, 
47 constables and 35S men, but of these 13 sub-inspectors, 12 
head constables and 69 men belong to the civil reserve, and 
126 men of all ranks to the armed police, including treasury and 
tahsil guards and others. The municipal police, comprising 55 
men of all grades, are posted at Sitapur and Khairabad. The 
town police are emolled under Act XIT of 1856 and number 61 
men, located at Biswan, Laharpur, Paintepur, llklisrikh, Machh- 
rehta and Nimkhar. Tho road chaukidars, twenty men in all, 
ore allotted to the four stations of Sidhauli, Xomalpur, Sitapur 
and Maholi, and patrol the main road from Lucknow to Shahjahan- 
pur. The village chaukidars number 2,447 men, and are now paid 
from the Oudh rural police rate, which came into force at the last 
settlement. Since its introduction the chaulddars have been paid 
in cash and brought into line with the general police administration, 
in supersession of the old system oijagirs, whereby they practically 
held their authority from the village proprietors. The majority of 
them, as is the case throughout Oudh, belong to the Pasi caste. 

Prom a criminal point of view Sitapur closely resembles the 
other agricultural districts of Oudh. The statistics of crime 
since 1897 are shown in the appendix,* and from these will ha 
seen that the most common forms of crime are petty thefts and 
burglaries. As in Kheii, murders and culpable homicide appear 
to be fairly prevalent, and each year shows a hirge number of 
convictions under the head of grievous hurt. These offences, as 
in other districts, generally result from quarrels concerning land. 
' Bobbery and dacoity are fairly common in most years, but these 
crimes are often of a technical description only, and the district is 
but seldom troubled with the presence of large armed gangs. It 
will be seen fiom the returns that of late years serious crime has 
decreased in the district, owing perhaps to the liberal application 
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of the bad livelihood sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Wandeiing and criminal tribes arc generally scarce^ and there are 
no especially bad circles. The largo Pa-ji clement contributes the 
bulk of the offenders, and the-'c people arc evenly distributed 
throughout tho entire district. 

The crime of female infanticide, which according to Sir 
William Sleeman’s account appears lo have been so prevalent 
under Nawabi rule, has long since ceased to exist in Sitapur. 
It would seem that at no timo was it so common in this district 
as in the adjoining parts of Hardoi, and as early as 1868, when 
special inquiries were made throughout Oudh in order to ascertain 
as far as posaible the existence of the crime among the various 
Rajput clans, it was reported that infanticide in Sitapur was 
supposed to have entirely disappcaicd. No preventive measures 
were at any timo undertaken in the district, either by the 
police or through any other agency j and tho returns of each 
census constantly tend to show tliat there is no longer any 
ground for suspicion. 

The district jail is located at Sitapur wiihin civil linc.s. It 
resembles the ordinary jails of the province, but is somewhat 
larger, as when constructed in 1861 it was intended os a divi- 
sional jail to hold 1,200 prisoners. Tho charge i-s, as usual, vested 
in the civil surgeon. 

For excise purposes the whole district is worked on the dis- 
tillery system, which lias been in force for many years. For a 
short period after the mutiny tlie vend of country spirit was in the 
hands of contractors, to whom tiio right of sale was leased by 
public auction. In 1861 Government distilleries were started at 
each of the talisils, but that at 3Xisrikh was cloacd at au early date. 
In 1881 tho Biswan distillery was abolislicd, but tlio two remaining 
institutions at Sitapur and Sidhauli w'ure maintained till 1892, 
when the latter was closed. The Sitapur distillery now supplies 
the entire district as well as the wiiole of Kheri and other adjoining 
tracts. Owing to the absence of taakua trees the liquor is almost 
exclusively manufactured from sfdra. There were in 1903 
altogether 201 shops licenced for tho sale of liquor, including tho 
wholesale establishments. The income from country spirit and 
the annual consumption in gallons in each year since 1891 will 
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be found in the appendix.* It will be observed that the 
receipts have risen steadily since 1896, a season of famine and 
scarcity, when the consumption of liquor was far lower than 
at any time within the preceding twenty years. The income from 
tlnasource had remained at a high level uptol89S, and tiaenitsharply 
declined with the succession of bad harvests, and in 1896 the total 
was under Es. 49,000 or little more than half the sum realized five 
years previously. In 1899, however, the district had fully 
recovered, and the receipts more than doubled in the short period of 
three years, while in 1902-03 they had risen to over Rs. 1,69,000. 
The chief drinking classes are, as usual, the Pasis and other low caste 
Hindus; but the practice is not confined to the inferior grades of 
society, os the Brahmans of Misrikh and Nimkhar have at all times 
been notorious for their drinking proclivities. The fermented 
liquor obtained from the palm tree and known as tari is only 
consumed to a very small extent in this district, probably owing 
to the scarcity of the trees from which it is produced. The right 
to make and sell this liquor is in the hands of a single contractor 
and the sum realized is very small, amoimting to Rs. 220 in 
1903. Recripts from foreign liquors are also insignificant and 
are chiefly derived from the sale of Rosa rum in the cantonments 
of Sitapur. 

Hemp drugs are consumed to a fairly large extent in tins 
district, as is the case in every other part of Oudb; they take the 
place of spirits with the higher castes, and particularly the Rajputs. 
The hemp plant Is not cultivated, but grows wild in the northern 
tracts, although there is probably but very little illicit manufacture 
of drugs. These usually take the form of char as, as for several 
years hardly any gomja has beeu sold in the district, this prepara- 
tion bring nowhere popular in Oudb. The consumption of hemp 
dn^s, and with it the receipts, have largely increased of late 
years. From 1884 to 1893 the average annual income under this 
head was Rs. 14,150, while for the succeeding ten years the average 
was no less than Rs. 26,800, and in the last year the total rose to 
nearly Rs. 40,000, with a consumption of more than 78 maunds. 
The number of licenses to sell drugs has also increased rapidly, 
having risen from 48 in 1890 to 79 in 1903. 
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The use of opium is fuiily prevalent in this district, espe- 
cially among the Musalmans. The receipts under this head 
averaged Bs. 6,680 annually from 1884 to 1893, and Es. 6,942 for 
each of the ensuing ten years. There was a rapid rise in the 
income derived from opium between 1886 and 1890, but from that 
time the annual fluctuations have been but small, and the amount 
consumed has not varied greatly. Since 1890 the lowest amount 
was 14 maunds in 1896-97, when money -was scarce, and the 
highest 20 maunds in 1903, a record year in Sitapur for all 
exciseable commodities. This amount is insignificant as compared 
with the totals of Lucknow, to the south and also of Kheii to the 
noi'th; but it is very much higher than in the other adjoining 
districts of Hardoi, Bara Banki and Bahraich. In a district where 
there is so much opium cultivation it is almost impossible to prevent 
petty smuggling of crude opium by tho cultivators themselves ; butit 
is probable that the small amounts retained by them are intended for 
\ medicinal purposes and home consumption rather than for sale. 

The registrar is the district judge of Sitapur, this arrangement 
having been ia force since the constitution of the Oudh judgeships 
in 1892. Prior to that date the deputy commissioner held the 
office. On the transference of the work to tho district judge, 
Sitapur was amalgamated ^yich Khcri to form a single registration 
(urcle. The offices in this district comprise those of the registrar 
and five sub-registrai's at Sitapui*, Biswan, Misrikh, Mahmudabad 
and Bari or Sidhauli. The number of offices was formerly much 
larger; In 1889 there were eleven; tho first to be reduced was 
Pirnagar in 1894, followed by Maholiand Hargam in April of the 
next year, while at the same time those at Lahorpur and Tambaur 
were converted into joint offices. The latter was closed in April, 
1898, and Laharpur in Hovember 1900. Tho receipts from regis- 
tration averaged Bs. 8,090 from 1897 to 1003; they have largely 
moreased of late years, but though higher than in Khori are 
insignificant as compared with those of Ilatdoi' and Bara BankL 
The average expenditure for the same period was Es. 5,060, so that 
the net income from this source was only Bs. 3,030 annually. 

A table will' be found in the appendix showing the annual 
jKMipts^from^st^ps, both judicial and otherwise,- since .1891.-=t‘ 
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The figures call for little comment. It will be noticed that there 
has been a marked rise in the amount derived from this source of 
late years under all heads ; this is especially the case in the matter 
of court-fee stamps and is in part due to the litigation following 
the settlement. The average reedpts fiom 1891 to 1900 were 
Es. 1,08,616 annually, of which Es. 79,950 or 71‘7 per cent. Tvere 
derived from the sale of judicial stamps. During the subsequent 
four years the average total was nearly Es. 1,60,000, and the pro- 
portion contributed by judicial stamps was 73 per cent. 

Other tables which may be found in the appendix to this 
volume show the number of persons assessed to income-tax and the 
amounts realized in each year since 1890 in the case of the whole 
district and since 1897 for each tahsil.''*’ From 1893 to 1902 the 
receipts averaged Es. 24,555, paid to the extent of 71 per cent, by 
person assessed under Part IV of the Act. In 1903 the new rules 
came into force, whereby incomes of Es. 1,000 and under were 
exempted, and the receipts feU to the extent of about 26 per cent, 
less than in the preceding year. This was only to be expected, as 
in the past ten years the average amount of tax paid by those 
assessed at under Es. 2,000 was Es. 13’6, representing an average 
income of Es. 653. Those paying tax at the rate of five pi^ 
numbered 82 in 1903, and their average incomes were about 
Es. 5,250 — a much higher figure than in most of the adjoining dis- 
tricts. No less than 44 were residents of the Sitapur tahsil, while 
in Sidhauli there were but ten, and in Misrikh only nine paying at this 
rate, and in the la tter case the incomes were veiy much smaller. The 
classes from whom they come are chiefly traders in grain, pleaders, 
bankers, sugar factors, and a few general dealers and shopkeepers, 

A list given in the appendix shows oU the post-offices at pre- 
sent maintained in the district. It will be seen that there are, in 
addition to the head office at Sitapur, seven sub-offices at the four 
tahsil headquarters, and at Khaii-abad, Mahmiidabad and Eamal- 
pur ; and 13 branch offices in various parts of the district. These 
last have been ^tablished at the police-stations and at the mote 
important villages. It is probable that the number will be shortly 
increased with the addition of the new thanas. Originally there 
were only offices at the tahslls and some of the police-stations, and 
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the work of carrying and distributing the mails was in tho hands 
of the police. This system was superseded about 1866 and a 
regular postal service was instituted, the district being divided up 
into a number of drcles to which mails were carried from head- 
quarters by runnersi and thence distributed from the local offices. 
There was an imperial mail-cart line from Lucknow to Sitapur, 
with branch offices at Bari and Khairabad ; imperial dak lines 
served by runners from Sitapur to the branch offices at Laharpur, 
Maholi, Misrikh and BIswan j to Lakhimpur in Kheri, and from Bari 
to Mahmudabad, Bansura and Thanagaon. District dak lines ran 
from Laharpur to Tambaur and from Misrikh to Machhrehta. In 
1872 the management was taken over generally by the imperial 
authorities, and tho district dak became of very little importance jaU 
the post-offices have been gradually transferred to imperial control 
wth the exception of those at Qutbnagar and Nimkbar in the Misrikh 
tahsil. The mails are noAV carried from the head office at Sitapui* 
to the sub-offices and thence to the branch offices of each cu-cle. 
Tho rrilway is used as far as possible, but elsewhere runners are 
employed j in 1902 there were 142 miles of mail lines served by 
22 runners at an annual cost of Es. 1,056. The development of the 
post-office is remarkably illustrated by the fact that whereas in 
1876 the number of articles delivered was 16,117 and those received 
17,679, the totals had risen in 1901, after a lapse of 25 years, to 
765,612 and 776,760 respectively. 

There aio two municipalities in the district, at Sitapur and 
Khairabad. The former was first established on the 14th of July, 
1868, and the latter on the 24th of March, 1869. There was 
formerly also a municipality at Biswan, but this was abolished on 
the 24th of April, 1890, when the place was reduced to the position 
of an Act XX town. In both the muniripalities the principal 
source of income from the first has been the octi-oi tax on imports. 
In Khairabad, octroi contributes the bulk of the receipts, the 
remaining income being derived from rents and bazar dues. In 
Sitapur there was formerly a house tax, but this has been abolished ; 
there is still a license tax on trade and vehicles. Bents also con- 
stitute a very important item of income. The details of receipts 
and expenditure sin ce 1891 will be found in the appendix,* 
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Beades Biswan, there are five other towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. The operations of the Act were first applied to 
Misrikh, Nimkhar and Machhrehta on the 22nd of March, 1876. 
Next came Paintepur on the 7th May, 1884, and Laharpur on the 
20th of November, 1S86. The Act was also extended to Tambaur 
in July, 1894, but its operations were withdrawn in March, 1896. 
The income in all eases is, as usual, derived from the house tax, 
and the expenditure on the upkeep of the local police, conservancy 
and improvements. Details will he found in the several articles 
on the various towns. 

The district board of Sitapur generally resembles the ^ilar 
institutions in other districts of Oudh, both in its character and 
duties. Like them it wa.s constituted imder Act XIV of 1883 
and took the place of the old district committee. The board 
consists of 17 members, comprising the deputy commissioner and 
subdivisional officers sitting ex officio, and twelve elected for a 
period of three yearn apiece, one being returned annually from each 
tahsil. The Avork of the board is of the usual extensive and 
miscellaneous description. Its most prominent functions are the 
management of the educational, medical, and veterinary arrange- 
ments, the maintenance of roads, ferries, cattle pounds and other 
public works, and the district dak. The annual income and expen- 
diture of the board rmder the main heads are shown in the appendix 
for each year since 1891.* The elected members have frequently 
done good work in this distnet, and the average attendance at 
the meetings is better than in most parts of Oudh. 

The history of education in this district begins from 1859, 
when it Avas proposed to start a school at Sitapur AAith the object 
of giAdng a superior education to the sons and relatives of the 
taluqdars and the leading landowners in the Khairabad diAUsion. 
This scheme Avas put into effect in the following year, but the 
school did not fiouiish greatly, as the attendance was smoll, 
although the taluqdars gave liberal subscriptions for its support. 
The number of pupils, however, gradually rose to SS in 1862, but 
of these only 26 were relatives of taluqdars ; and in the foUoAving 
year the institution was described as a zila school supported" both 
by subscriptions and a Government grant of Us. 3,000, This in 
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time developed into the present higb school. Anglo-vernacular 
schools -were also started in 1860 at Khairabad, Biswan and Bari, 
but the halqahandi s 7 stem of village schools did not come into 
force till some ax years later. In 1867 there were 13 schools in 
the district, of which four were Government institutions, one was 
the mission school at Sitapur, and the remainder were aided schools 
in the larger towns and villages. The numbers rose rapidly to 36 
in 1868, 64 in 1870, while in 1874 there were no less than 107 
Government schools of all grades with 4,052 pupils on the rolls. 
They were managed by local school committees and supported by 
a provincial grant as well as the educational cess of one per cent, 
on the land revenue. This ai'rangement continued in force till 
1884, when the dlstiict and local boards came into existence, and 
the control and management of dl Government schools, save in 
the case of the high school, were transferred to those bodies. The 
number of schools and scholars attending them has steadily 
increased year by year, and in 1904 there were 217 schools in the 
district under state control, comprising 192 managed either by the 
district or munidpal boards or by Government direct, as is the 
case with the high school, and 26 private schools in enjoyment of a 
grant-in-aid. Of the total number, twelve are classed as secondary 
and 206 as primary schools, the latter consisting of 74 of the 
upper and 131 of the lower primary type. In addition to these 
there are 19 unaided indigenous schools, tliis number including the 
anglo-vemacular school at Biswan belonging to the taluqdar, Soth 
Jai Dayal, which teaches up to the middle standard, while the rest 
are small maMahs of very little educational importance. The total 
expenditure on the schools imder the district board amounted in 
1904 to Rs. 61,376, while the income derived from foes and the 
like reached a total of Es. 10,058. 

A list of all the schools in the district will be found in the 
appendix, where also a table is given showing the number of 
schools, both secondary and primary, and the scholar’s on the rolls 
for each year since 1896.* The secondary schools include the 
, ordinary middle vernacular schools at Khairabad, Laharpur, 
( _Mi3rikh, Macbhrehta, Biswan and Bari, the descendants in some 
r cases of the anglo-vernacular schools which were converted to their 
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present status about 1880. The remainder comprise the high 
school with its branch at Thompsonganj, the aided mission school 
also at Thompsonganj, the Diamond Jubilee school at Elhairabad, 
tho Colvin school at Mohmudabad, and the girls’ school belonging 
to the mission at Sitapur. Female education in the district dates 
from 1868, when two schools were opened, and there are now nine 
schools for girls in the district, including tho mission school, two 
Government model schools, tho management of which has recently 
been taken over by tho Educational Department, and six primary 
village schools. 

The total number of scholars on the rolls of all tho diSerent 
schools in 1904 was 9,241, representing 5*24 per cent, of the total 
number of children of school-going age according to the returns of 
the lost census. From the returns given in tho census report it 
would appear that education is still very backward in this district 
and that the increase in the number of literate persons during the 
past thirty years has been but smolL In 1881 four per cent, of 
the male population were shown as being able to read and write, 
The proportion increased to 4'6 per cent, in 1891, and remained 
unchanged at the following enumeration. The figure is consid- 
erably higher than in the adjoining districts of Kheri and Hardoi, 
but these are the most backward parts of the whole United 
Provinces, ond Sultanpur alone of the other districts in Oudh shows 
a poorer result. Female education has apparently made more 
progress, but tho number of literate females in 1901 was only *16 
per cent, of the whole population, which is considerably below tho 
provincial average. Literacy is more common among the Hindus 
than with the Musalmans, the proportions bmng 46'5 and 39*6 
percent, respectively in the case of moles j although, on the other 
hand, the number of literate hlusalmnn females is relatively larger 
than in the case of the Hindus. These proportions are calculated 
from the total Hindu population of all classes; but there is 
necessarily a great variety in tho degree of literacy found among 
different castes. In the case of the Xayostfas, for instance, no less 
than 61 per cent, of the males were able to read and write, whereJB 
among the Muroos the proportion was little more than one per cent!, 
and of the Chamars only 6’3 in 10,000 were literate — figures which 
tend to show that education is still mainly confined to member? of 
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those higher castes -which have at all times been accustomed to 
education, and is nob spreading to any extent among the agrioul- 

I 

turists. 

Another important function of the district board is the main- DUpon- 
tenance of the dispensaries in the district and the general control 
of the medical arrangements. The civil dispensary at Sitapur was 
started immediately after the mutiny, and in 1860 a building for 
in-patients was erected. The first of the branch dispensaries to be 
opened was that at Mahmudabad which dates from 1866. Tho 
others were not added till after tho amalgamation of Oudh with the 
North-'Western Provinces in 1876. There were in 1903 no fewer 
than eight dispensaries managed by the district board, comprising, 
in addition to tho two already mentioned, those at Tambour, Mis- 
rikh, Bari, Biswan, Ehairabad and Laharpur. These institutions 
all do much good work, and in 1903 tho total number of in-patients 
treated was 793, including 122 women, and of out-patients no loss 
than 83,256 — a higher figure than in any Oudh districts except 
Lucknow and Gonda. In addition to these, there is a Dufferin 
hospital for women at Sitapur, at which 3,877 women and children 
were treated during the yoarj a private hospital at Khairabad, 
attended by 14,219 persons j and tho usual police hospital at head- 
quarters. The only other charitable institutition is the poorhouse 
at Sitapur Avhich was founded in 1871 and is maintained by sub- 
scriptions ; it supports a small number of aged and infirm persons. 

The district board also has tho management of much of tho 
nazvil land in the district, but tho arable portion of tliis is under 
the direct control of the Board of Bevonue. An exception to this 
rule, however, occurs in tho case of tho nasal land within tho limits 
of the Khairabad and Sitapur municipalities; the management of 
this has been entrusted to the municipal boards, which have con- , 

•trol over 1,241 acres in, pargana Khairabad and seven acres in 
Sitapur. Much of the former belongs to tho Sitapur municipality, 
the boundaries of which extend into the Khairabad pargana. Gen- 
erally the plots of naznl are small dnd represent the sites of old 
forts and a few buildings that belonged to the state under the native 
government. Such lands are to be found in almost all parganas of 
the district, the only exceptions being Kondri South in the Sidhouli 
tahsil, and Laharpur, Hargam, Pirnagor and Eomkot in Sitapur, 
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The total area is 4,191 acres, comprising 1,200 acres in the Misrikh 
all managed by the district board j 789 acres in, Biswan 
similarly managed, save for seven acres under the Board of 
Revenue ; 836 acres in Sidhauli, of Tvhich 303 are under the same 
authority and 1,346 acres in Sitapur^ divided between the muni- 
cipalities and the Board of Revenue. 

CattU The cattle pounds are managed in all cases by the district 

pounds, Jjoard, with the exception of the municipal pounds at Sitapur and 
Khairabad. Some of them date from early times, for in 1870 there 
were already ten pounds in the district, but a large number has been 
added since the administration of the pounds was taken over by 
the district board on its formation in 1884. The annual income 
from the pounds worked by the district board is shown in the 
appendix, while those in the municipalities bring in as a rule about 
Rs. 500 at Sitapur and Rs. 300 at Khairabad annually.’' At pre- 
sent pounds ai-e maintamed at aU the existing police-stations and at 
the four places where additional thanas are shortly to be constructed. 
Besides these there are pounds in the Sitapur tahsU at Keshopur in 
pargana Sitapur, Ramkot and KakraH in Laharpur; in the Biswan 
tahsU at Kandoni in pargana Biswan, Seota in Kondri Korth, and 
Ratanli and Saki-an in Tambaur; in the Sidhauli tahsil at Bansnra 
in Sadrpur, Eampur Blalan in Bari, Nilgaon in Manwan, Bhag- 
wantpur in. Mahmudabad, and Rampur ^dathora in Kondri South; 
and in the Misrikh tahsil at Machhrehta, Kimkbar, Bibat Gaur in 
pargana Misrikh, and Baragaon in Maholi. The total number is thus 
32 iu aU. The more recently-instituted pounds include four built 
in 1894 at Keshopur, Machhrehta, Mahsoi and Pisawan ; Eampur 
Mathm’a in 1896, Sakran in 1899, Bhagwantpur in 1903, and four 
more in the following year at Baragaon, Kakrahi, Kandoni and 
Bihat. 
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Aparb from legend, there is little material for the ancient 
Mstory of Sitapor. Sacred places and movmds which conceal the 
remains of buildings and relics of antiquity are fairly common, but 
stiU await careful exploration. If tradition is to be accepted, the 
ancient kingdoms of^the lunar race of Hastinapur and the solar race 
of Ajodhya met in this district. According to one story, Hai^am 
in tahsil Sitapur was founded by the renowned Harischandra of 
Ajodhya, while according to another legend it was the capital of 
Vairata,in which the Pandavas spent part of their exile, a kingdom 
usually identified with the present Alwar State. One of the many 
places whore Sita and Rama respectively are emd to have bathed in 
order to remove the pollution caused by the abduction of Sita and 
the slaying of Eavana is at Nimkhar. Mauwan in tahsil Sidhauli 
b variously described as having been built by Mandhatri of 
Ajodhya, and as tho JVIanipm-a of the Mahabharata, near which 
Arjun was killed in battle. A place opposite Nimkhar, called 
Orajhav, Oradih or Bennagar, is connected with the mythical Raja 
Ben or Vena, stories of whom are current fi:om tho Punjab to Bengal. 
The earliest tradition of historical times relates that a fort near 
Seota in tho Biswan tahsil was built by Alha, tho famous Bana- 
phar hero at tho court of Paramarrdi Dova or Parmal Deo, the 
Ghandel. Another place, the foundation of wliich is ascribed to this 
same Alha, was Unchgaon on tho Dahawar, known at a later dato 
as ISTawagarh. It has since been washed away by tho Dahawar. 
One of Alha’s captains was Eanua, a Pasi, the reputed founder of ' 
Purwa Tambolian, afterwards known as Tambaur, 

The early history of Sitapur is extremely meagre. As in Kheri, 
Hardoi and Lucknow, tho inhabitants befoio the coming of the 
Rajputs.are said to hayo bpen Pasis, a caste, which in this district 
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occupies the place held bythcBhars in eastern and southorn Oudh. 
Little is known of these Basis. According to the general belief 
they held sway in all the Misrikh tahsil and in the purganas of 
Siiapur, Hurgam, Kliairabad, Laharpur and Tambaur. They 
were strongest, it would seem, in hlaholi, where the story goes that 
one Hansa, a Pasi chief, demanded in marriage the daughter of 
the Baja of IMitauli. Tho insult W‘as followed by the usual 
sequel ; tho Ahbans rose in combination, and after protending to 
acquiesce slew tho Basis when drunk — a legend which is repeated 
with minor variations in many parts of Oudh. Tho Basis, how- 
ever, have not disappeared, os is the ease with tlic Bhars elsewhere. 
They have retained their former name and arc to this day more 
numerous than any other caste in the district save tho Chamars. 
But they have fallen from their high estate, and wore for centuries 
considered a race apart and treated witli tho same abhorrence os 
that expressed in old days by both Hindus and Musalmans for tho 
“ accursed Bhars. ” 

Other Tho southern and eastern parganas of t!io district were not 

apparently hold by tho Basis, but by several other tribes. jLnong 
these were tho Kachoros or glass-makers, a race of artizaus who 
correspond to tho Thathcras of llardoi. It is impossible to say 
Avho these people wero; tho iiaiuo is now unknowm, and their oou- 
nection -with glass is probably imaginary. Their rule extended 
over Bamkot, where in former days Bam Chandra of Ajodhya is 
said to have built a fort ; and parts of Bimagar, Bari and Biswan. 
Wo also hear of Ahirs in Bari, Chandra and elscw’hcrcj Bhars in 
Biswan ; and Barlis, another extinct tribe, in Biswan and Sadrpur. 
Barhs are a subdivision of tho Kui'mi caste, and tliis may give a 
clue to tho name, for Kurmis are said to have held part of Tambaur, 
and also to have predominated in tho neighbouring porganos of 
Lucknow and Bara Banki. In a fow instances the earliest inhab- 
itants are said to liavo been Bajputs. Thus in Birnagar it is 
said that Bais hold tho land, but were aftoiwrards displaced by 
!Kachoras, Gujars and Jats : these Buis had no connection with tho 
present owners of tho pargana, but are styled Bais of Chhapangatb. 
Again in tho extreme east tradition assigns ICondri and part of 
Tambaur to tho Baghubansm, a clan which elsew’horo, asin Unao and 
Pyzabad, appears to have been almost the earliest to be established 
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in Oadh. They have lost much- of their ancient heritage, but 
retain two fair estates in Kondri North and Tambaur. 

These various Hindu tribes were gradually displaced by the 
several clans of Eajputs, whoso invasion, it would appear, occurred 
at a much later date than in the southern districts of Oudh and 
apparently continued till the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
In almost all coses the dates are merely approximate, and the 
stories vague and unreliable. 

Among the first arrivals wore the Ahbans, who according to 
general report were originally Chawars from Gujarat and came into 
Oudh under two loaders named Gopi and Sopi. The former is 
said to have founded Gopamau in Hurdoi; bub tho history of that 
place is very micortain. Tho latter continued his march eastwards 
into this district and built Pataunja in pargana Misrikh, a 
village that was for many years one of the chief strongholds of 
the clan. They rapidly extended their possessions, absorbing the 
parganas of Misrikh, Maholi, Am*ongabad, Macbhrehta, Khair- 
abad and probably part of Chantka, which came under tho sway 
of the lords of Mitauli in Khori. Their dominion was not lonsr- 
lived. Khairabad is said to have been lost as early as tho twelfth 
century, when tlioir Raja, who lived at Dnassia, four miles south 
of Kbairabad, made Jiimself obnoxious to tho rulers of Dehli and 
was overthrown by Yusuf Khan Ghari. Machluohta passed from 
thorn in tho days of Akbar, who deposed Raja Kesri Singh, and 
gave the pargana to two Kayasths. Tho Ahbans of Pataunja wore 
displaced by. the Panwars, Musalmans, Brahmans and others. In 
1670 Slirza Bahadur Beg was sent against tho Ahbans by Aurang- 
zob and drove them out of Maholi and Misrikh, but the former 
was recovered for a time by tho Mitauli Raja, and remained in tho 
hands of his descendants till its confiscation after the mutiny. Tho 
same Bahadur Beg seized Aurangabad, and with tho advent of 
the Gaiu's into Chandra practically tho whole of tho lands of tho 
Ahbans has passed from them. 

Another great clan, tho Raikwars, seized the land between 
the Cbauka and tho Ghagra rivers at an early date. Tho story 
goes tliat about 1450 A.D. Sal Deo and Bal Deo camo to Oudh, 
displaced the Bhars,, and seized a largo part of tho Bara Bank! 
and Bahraich districts. Sol Deo is the ancestor of tho Raikwars 
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of Baundi,'Rehwa and CbaUari ; and Bal Deo of the great house 
of Ranmagar. Their advent into this district took place about 
1600, when Dharmdhir Singh, a brother of the Baundi Raja, set 
himself up in Chahlaii, which ah’eady had been granted by Akbar 
to Harhatdeo of the same house. Other members of this clan 
founded the estates of Mallanpar and Rampur Mathura, the latter 
branch being descended fram a younger grandson of Bal Deo. 

Several other clans settled at differmit times in the central 
portion of the district. The Janwars, who are to be found to the 
west of the Sarayan in R^kot, Korauna and Machhrehta, clfum 
to have come from Gujarat and are possibly connected with the 
great families of this clan in Balu-aich and Gonda, who arrived in 
Oudh about the end of the fourteenth century. Some members of 
this clan spread into Biswan and thence at a later date into Sadr- 
pur. One branch of this clan is known as Sainduria, from the village 
of Saindur in pargaua Xorsi of Bara Banki. Driven thence by 
the Pan war 8 of Mahona, they settled in pargana Laharpur, where 
they still hold several villages. The Kaohhwahas of Machhrehta 
state that they came in 1459 from the country of Jaipur under 
one Bairam Sah, but nothing else is known of their history. 
One of the oldest colonies of Rajputs is that of the Cbauhans of 
pargana Sitapur, who according to their own account settled here 
in 1194 A.D. under Gohildeo, a relative of Piithvi Raj of Dehli. 
They drove out the Kurmis and other low caste tribes, and held 
the pargana for five centuries. The Bais, who are chiefly found 
in Pirnagar, Ban and Machhrehta, claim to be descended from 
Tilok Chand, their ancestors being Bhikam Deo and Bhan Singh, 
fifth in descent from the great ruler of Baiswara ; but the story 
lacks confirmation. It is said that these two men rescued the 
Baundi Rani when on pilgrimage to Allahabad from some Musal- 
mans, and obtained Pim^ar in reward. Their descendants 
increased their estates, and among them are some of the largest 
taluqdars in the district. Hie Panwara of pargana Manwan trace, 
their descent from Mul Deo, of the family of Itaunja m Lucknow; 
but they never attmned the same power as their kinsmen. The 
Bachhils of Gundlamau settled in that pargana several centuries 
ago, and have retained most of their property to thia day. Few 
of these'olana were ever of much importance and they never acquired 
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influence over large tracts of coontiy, probably owing to the policy 
of the Musalman governors of Khairabacl and Biswan, who 
deliberately opposed consolidation under a single Baja. From 
outade the district the Rajas of Mitauli, Itaunja and Baundi 
exercised control to a certain extent over their clansmen j but it is 
noteworthy that there is not in the district a single Raja by descent 
recognised as such by the people. 

It is different with the Gaura, who were the last of the Raj- 
put immigrants. Their story has already been told in' the account 
of the Ganr taluqas, and needs no repetition. They hold the 
Sitapur pargana in the days of Akbar, but their power was small 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when they spread 
over Chandra, Maholi, Sitapur, Hargam and Laharpur. Thb 
invasion is one of the most recent in Oudh, and it is difficult to 
understand the sadden rise of a new clan at a time so late as the 
reign of Auiangzeb. 

Returning to tho general liistory of the district, we learn from 
local tradition that the first mention of the Musalmans is in con- 
nection with the expedition of Saiyid Salar Masaud. From bis 
headquarters at Satrikh in Bara Ban hi he sent out columns in all 
directions, and as he had a post at Gopamau under tho Lai Pir, 
it is natural to hear of his arrival in this district. Tho only 
reference to him, however, is that at or near Biswan tho youthful 
martyr fought a battle with Soheldco, by whom ho was afterwards 
sldn near Bahraioh. Tho soldiers of the invading army do not 
appear to have mado any settlements in thb? district, which 
remained exclusively Hindu for a long period. The references to 
the tract in tho Musalman historian are unusually scanty, and this 
is in part due to the fact that the towns are mostly of recent origin. 
Khairabad appears to have been occupied by Yusuf Khan Ghazi 
at the end of the twelfth century, but it is uncertain at what period 
it became a seat of government. Laharpur w’as an early Musal- 
man settlenlent, and so wm Kawagarh in Tambaui*, which is said 
to have been founded in 1199 A.H. by an officer of Muhammad 
bm Sam. Man wan, too, long known as Mustof abad, was a Musal- 
man town six contmies ago. 

It would appear that tho district formed part of the prov- 
ince of Bahraich under tho Pathan Sultans of DeW and was 
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administered by the governors of that place, although no detailed 
references make mention of Khairabad or the surrounding country. 
It is said that in 1370 Firoz Shah, when on his pilgrimage to 
Bahrnich, founded tho town of Laharpur; but tliis is a mere tradi- 
tion and not mentioned by the historians.* In 1394, when 
Muhammad Shah was on tho throne of Delili, the district passed 
into the charge of Malik Sarwar, known as Khwaja-i-Jahan, who 
obtained the title of Malik-ush-Sharq, and held all the country 
between Kanauj and Bihor.f He was succeeded in 1399 by Ms 
adopted son, Malik Mubarak, who assumed tho royal title at Jaun- 
pur. The district remained part of the eastern kingdom till the 
i-cign of Bahlol Lodi, who ejected Ha'^ain Shah from Jaunpur and 
thus again brought Sitapur under the sway of Dehli. With the 
r&st of Oudh, the tract formed part of the possessions of Bablol’e 
nephew, the famous Kala Pahar.f 

The defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat gave the kingdom of 
Behli to the Mughab, but Khairabad was still in tho hands of tho 
Afghans, under Bahadur Khan, who assumed tho title of Muhammad 
Shah. But in 1627 Babar marched from Kanauj to Lucknow and 
secured tho district in lus own poesession, Humayun liimself occupying 
Khairabad, wbicb ho hold till his defeat by Sbor Shah. § Of the latter 
there are no records in this district. After tho return of Humayun to 
Hindostan, the country was still independent and SOI emained at the 
accessionof AkbarinlooG. Within the next four years, however, it 
was reduced by Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, who cleared the country 
of Afghans as far us Lacknow.|| It is said that in the third year 
of Akbar’s reign tho town of Bari w’as founded by Mirza Mubarak, 
a son of Humayun, but the story is merely traditional.^ 

In tho days of Akbar the district formed port of four sarkars 
in' tho sulah or province of Oudh. Tho buUc of it notundly 
belonged to the sarhar of Khairabad, but a portion of the south-east 
foil within the limits of sarhar Lucknow, another fragment formed 
part of sarhar Oudh, and the pargonas along the Ghagro were 
united with Bahraich. Eoja Todar Mai, tho great financier of 
Akbar, was a native of Laharpur in this district and was responsible 
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for the settlement of the land revenue j but unfortunately the 
details are somewhat confused owung to the subsequent changes 
in the names and areas of the mahals comprised in tho several 
sarkars. A rough identification may, however, be satis factoiily 
obtained from the dotails w the Ain-i-Akbari.'^ 

Tho aarkar of Khairabad consisted of 22 mahals or parganas, 
but many of these lay in the present districts of Kheri and Hardoi, 
Some of the parganas at present composing tho Sitapur district 
have retmned their former appellations. Khairabad itself cor- 
responds to tho mahal known as Haveli Khairabad; it had a 
cultivated area of 1,59,072 bighas, paying a rovonue of 21,01,234 
dams, and was held chiefly by Bralunans, who contributed a con- 
tingent of 60 horao and 2,000 foot. Hargam was also at that timo 
a Brahman pargana : it bad 66,052 bigliaa of cultivation, assessed 
at 2,00,000 dawis, while tho military force was 20 hoi>e and 600 
foot. Loharpui’, Bbwan, Machhrehta and Sitapur, or Chhitiapur 
as it was called, were also identical with tho parganas of these 
names. The first had a cultivated area of 2,08,288 bighas paying 
30,29,479 dama; it was owned by Brahmans, and the local levies 
numbered 60 cavalry and 100 infantry. Biswan had 1,36,119 
bighaa of cultivation, and was assessed at 85,46,643 Uama — a very 
high figure as compared with Labarpur. The zamindars are styled 
Bachhils, and they contributed 30 horse and 1,000 foot. There 
was a brick fort at headquarters. Machhrehta was also owned by 
Bachhils; the cultivated area was 71,069 bighaa, the revenue Avas 
21,12,176 dams, and the military force 30 borso and 2,000 foot. 
Chhitiapur had 64,706 acres of cultivation, a&sossed at 17,05,641 
dama; it was held by tho Gaurs, who consequently must have come 
here earlier than their traditional date, and their contribution was 
60 horse and 700 infantr)'. Another mahal that still retains its 
name was Sadrpur, with an area of 1,20,698 bighaa of cultivation, 
paying 8,31,175 duw-s, and owned by Janwars and Baohliils, who 
furnished 20 horse and 600 foot. Tho remaining parganas of tho 
Misrikh tahsil present considerable difficulty. There was a large 
mahal known as Nimkhar, the land of the Ahbuns, which prob- 
ably comprised the modern Misrilth, Aurangabad and Maholi 
parganas; it contained 68,776 bighaa of cultivation, and was 
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assessed at 35,66^055 dams. There was a brick fort at !Nimkbar, 
aud the local force numbered 100 horse and 1,500 footmen, 
ICorauna was then Kharkila, a name that it long retained. It 
was a small mahal with a cultivated area of but 15,816 bighas, 
and a revenue of 4,73,727 dams. The zamindars were Ahbans, who 
contributed 20 cavalry and 500 infantry. Gundlamau is untrace- 
able; it was probably divided between Nimkhar and Maohh- 
rehta; the latter preferably, as it is a Baohhil pargana. Chandra 
is another difficulty, but it is said to have been included in the 
large mahal of Gopamau in Hardoi. 

The portion of the present district that belonged to the sarkar 
of Lucknow consists of the five parganas of Bari, Manwan, 
Mahmud abad, Fimagar and Eamkot. The two first have retained 
their old names. The mahal of Bari was a Bais estate, with 80,590 
bighas of cultivation, paying 12,84,799 dams and furnishing 30 
horse and 1,000 foot. Manwan, where there was a brick fort, was 
owned by Eajputs and Musalmans: the cultivated area was 
29,455 acres, the revenue 7,71,872 dams, and the military force 
2,000 infantry. The Mahmudabad pargana was divided between 
Fatebpur of Bara Bank! and Pingwan or Bangaon, a village now 
in Sadrpur, between that place and Biswan. Bangaon was a Bais 
mahal, with a cultivated area of 84,727 bighas, assessed at 4,20,732 
dams, and fiirnishing a force of 500 foot. The Mahmudabad 
pargana was constituted from a part of this and from 250 villages 
of Fatebpur cut off in the I’eign of Jahangir. In Akbar's day the 
present Fimagar pargana was known as Bahrimau. This, too, was 
held by Bais, who supplied 20 horse and 500 foot, and paid a 
revenue of 5,91,406 dams on 19,409 bighas of cultivation. The 
change of name oocuiTcd in the time of Jahangir, when Fir 
Muhammad Eihan was subahdar of Oudh. Bamkot for some 
reason or other belonged to Lucknow, although surrounded on all 
sides by Khairabad territory. It was then, as now, very small, 
having a cultivated area of only 9,790 bighas, assessed at 2,68,099 
dams. The zamindars were Bajputs, the ancestors of the present 
Janwars, who contributed 200 infantry. 

The parganas of Kondri North and Tambaur belonged to the 
sarkar of Bahraich,and formed the large mahal of Qila Nawgarh, 
a town which stood on the .Dahawar and has since been washed 
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away by that river. It was held by various castes of zamindars, 
the total cultivated area being 4,17^601 bighaa and the revenuo 
21,40,858 dems. The military contingent was 50 horse and 1,000 
foot. Kondri South formed part of the great mahal of Sailuk in 
the sarjear of Oudh, tlae land of the Raikwars, most of which lay 
in the Bara Banki district. It seems probable, too, that much of 
the lost mahal of Basra was included in Tambaur and Koiidri 
North, the remainder being in the Kheri district.* Owing to the 
many changes of boundaries it is impossible to estimate with any 
accuracy the extent of cultivation and the revenue of the district in 
Akbar’s day, but an approximate calculation puls the latter at 
about Rs. 0,41,000 — a liigli figure when the value of the rupee at 
that time is taken into consideration. 

During the reign of Akbnr and Ins successors on the throne of Mughal 
Dehli the chief seat of government in this district was Khairabad • 
but the references to this place in contemporary history are very 
scanty. In 1567 Iskandar Khan, who hud received Oudh in 
jagir, rebelled against Akbar, and having rejected the advances 
made by Ashraf Khan on behalf of the sovereign, joined Khan 
Zamau in his insurroction.f Together with Bahadur Khan, Uio 
younger brother of Khan Zaman, ho seized the town and district 
of Khairabad. Akbar thoreujioa sent ’ Mir Muiz-ul-Mullc to 
reduce the rebels and a fight ensued near Khairabad, in wMch 
Iskandar Khan was put to flight after the death of iiis brother, 
Muhammad Yar Klian. Tho imperialists tlunking the battle won 
commenced plundering; but Bahadur Khan attacked the loft 
wing, put it to flight, and then defeated tho centre. Khairabad 
remained in the hands of tho rebels, Avho besieged Shah Bidagh 
Khan and the remnants of the royal forces in Nimkhar.J: 
Bahadur Khan plundered the ^vhoio country, but retired ou tho 
approach of the imperial army and Nimkhar was relieved. The 
rebels were afterwards pardoned, and Iskandar Khan received 
the ag^rhar of Lucknow, where ho died in 1574. Oudh, and with 
it apparently Khairabad, was ^ven to Muhammad Quli Khan 
Barlas, In 1578 the district was in the charge of Ghazi Khan 
Badakhshi, who apparently resigned four years later, for in 1582 
"Wazir Khan, brother of the celebrated Asaf Khan, was governor. 

♦ SattlosvwtJRoport, p.6B. |. f Ain-i-^Hari, J B. B.-!:, V, 296. 
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In 1688, when Akbar introduced hia plan of appointing jdnt 
governors to each province, Qasiin Ali Khan was sent with Fateh 
ITT^art Tughlaq to Oticlh. Tho former held the sarJear of Khairabad 
as his share, and retained it till his transfer to Kalpi in 1592.* 
In tho fiist year of his tenure of office thoro died at Khairabad a 
celebrated saint named Shaikh Illahdad, as renow’ned for_ his 
learning as his piety. Tho next governor was Mir Abul Muzaffar, 
but of him nothing else is known. Khairabad does not seem to 
have been an important command, for it is seldom mentioned, 
At a later date Abdul Muqtadir, great-grandson of tho famous 
Sadr Jahan of Pilmni, hold tho place, and in addition a large por- 
tion of the revenues of Pihani. Beyond these few isolated 
references nothing is hoard of th6 district during the leigns of the 
later Mughals. Khairabad was never of gioat importance .is a 
town and the district w’as of little political significance. Its 
history is for the most part tho history of the chief land-owning 
families, and this has been already given in Chapter III. 

The same remarks apply wdth regard to tho district dming the 
rule of the Oudh Kawabs. The same system of administration that 
obtained in Akbaris time was maintained till the days of Asof-nd- 
daula. The governors of Khairabad were not persons of importance, 
and wo learn that when Scifdar Jang gave tho post of faujdar of 
Khairabad toonoofhis nobles, HidayatAliKhan, the favour was not 
welcomed with onthusiasm.f Asaf-ud-daula instituted a new sys- 
tem, perfected by Saadat Ali Khan, by which tho country was 
divided into ehaJclas and nicamats, in charge of revenue offidals. 
The division was subject to constant variations. Ordinarily we hear 
of the three chaklaa of Muimmdi, Khairabad and Bari-Biswan, 
but these were often united and formed a gi-eat tract including 
the whole of Sitapur and Khcri, os well os most of Hardoi and 
Lucknow. The greatest personalily in the history of the district 
dming this period was Hakim jVIehndi Ali Khan, who, after 
holding Mubamdi for three years, took Khairabad as well in 1807, 
succeeding the notoiiousSitalParshad Tirbedi, and paid Es. 8,11,000 
for the two chaklaa. Ho resided at Lucknow, leaving- the manage- 
ment to his brother. Had! Ali Khan, whose son, Muuawar-ud-daula, 
succeeded to the great estate amassed by his uncle. Mehndi Ali Khan 
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Avas aa excellent ruler: he built roada and bridges, suchas thatover 
the Kathna near Maholi, and the countiyflourishcd greatly under his 
fostering care. He held charge till 1819, having for the last three 
years the contract for Bahraich as well. In 1819 ho lost both 
Muhamdi and Khaivahad, owing to tho jealousy of A.gha Mir, 
the piime minister, and Shaikh Imam Bakhsh took charge 
temporarily. In 1820 Param Dhan and Gobardhan Das, 

Kayasths of Lucknow, took tho two districts for twelve lakhs; 
but the revenue soon fell off owing to their practice of rack- 
renting. In the foUoAving year tho okahla of Sandila was formed 
from Khairabad, and remained separate till annexation. Tandiaon 
had already been separated, so that none of tho Hardoi district 
belonged now to Khmrabad. After 1821 there Avero many rulers 
5f the chahla, but nono of any importance. They Avero mere 
collectors of the revenue and had but littlo poAver over the 
taluqdars. The latter, however, wore less refractory than in many 
other parts of Oudh, and Sir W. Sleeman notes that in 1860 the 
only landholder Avho resisted the Government Avas Raja Shco 
Bakhsh Singh of Katesar.’*' In 1837 the regiment of Company’s 
infantry with two guns, which had been stationed at Khairabad for 
many years, were Anthdvawn, and thdr placo-taken by tho 2vul Oudh 
Local Infantry, Avhich remained there till annexation. This force 
appears to have been of little use, for it Avas never employed in the 
collection of the revenue from tho defaulting landlords, nor in tho 
suppression of crime. 

Sbeman relates that both in Khairabad and Baii-Biswan stnto of 
gang robberies wore A^cry prevalent, and that the Pasi inhabitants 
committed their depredations almost uncheoked.f They weie 
generally harboured by the great taluqdars, who by their moans 
AA'ere enabled to defy the forces of government.' The gencial state 
of the district was, however, far less unsatisfactory than in many 
other parts of Oudh, for the taluqdars wore strong and for the most 
part good managers. This was notably the case in tho Katesav and 
Mahmudabad estates, and General Sleeman AAms much struck Avith 
the flourishing condition of tho villages through wliich he parsed 
The RailcAvar country betAveen tho Gliauka and tho Ghagra, being 
more or lessinaccessiblc, was le^a harassed by th^e soldiers ancbpf&cials 

‘'Tom ia Oudo, II, 116. j f ibid, II, 216. 
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of the government than the more open tracts^ and 'was said to contain 
the richest sheet of caltivation in Oudh.* The Eeaident’s account of 
the district makes no reference to the prevailing misery which he 
depicts so graphically elsewhere, and this was possibly one of the 
reasons for the obstinate resistance of the people of Sitapnr to the 
British rule during the mutiny. 

After the annexation of Oudh in February, 1856, Sitapur was 
selected as the headquarters of one district under the Commissioner 
of the Khairahad Division, while the land between the Chauka and 
the Ghagra was constituted a second distiict, with headquarters at 
Mallanpur, forming part of the Bahraich Division. The first 
deputy commissioner of Sitapur was Mr. Thornhill, and of Mallan- 
pur Mr. A. Gonne. To them was entrusted the task of organizing 
the new system of administration and of carrying out the summary 
settlement of the land revenue. This work was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the outbreak of the mutiny. 

The cantonments of Sitapur at that time contained the 41st 
Native Infantry, 250 recruits of the 9th and 330 of the 10th Oudh 
Irregulars, and 360 men of the militory police. The first were 
located to the south of cantonments and the Irregulars between them 
and the civil lines which lay close to the Sarayan. In n bend of this 
stream was the house of Mr. Christian, the Commissioner. There 
was some anxiety os to the behaviour of the troops from the time 
that the news of the mutiny at Meerut and elsewhere had been 
received ; but the oflficers, both civil and military, expressed confi- 
dence in their men ; and Mr. Christian, while maintaining a bold 
and resolute bearing, hoped to play off the regular against the irre- 
gular forces. The first agn of sedition occurred on the 27th of 
May, 1867, when the vacant lines of the 2nd Oudh police, com- 
manded by Captain J. Hearsey, were fired. The sepoys aided in 
extinguishing the conflagration, and the incident passed off without 
any further overt act. By way of precaution Mr. . Christian 
collected the ladies into his own house and office, and placed his 
four guns near the lines of the Irregulars, while some newly-ioised 
levies were posted in his compound and in those of the neighbouring 
houses of Mr. Thornhill and Captain Barlow. The Irregulars wow 
trusted more than the others and it caused great surprise when the 
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lOfch, on the 2ttcl of June^ rejected the flour that had been sent from 
the town on the ground that it had been adulterated with the object 
of destroying their caste. They demanded that it should bo tlirown 
into the river, and this Avas accordingly done. The same afternoon 
some of the men began plundering the fruit in the gardens in civil 
lines. Their officers rebuked them and after some time the insub- 
ordination was cheeked. The officers still believed in their own men 
while distrusting those of other corps. Pay was issued to all tho 
men on the 2nd of June, and the detachments fx’om Muhamdi, 
Mallanwan and elsewhere were called in on tho same day, in order 
to provide an additional defence against the suspected 41st. This 
regiment Avas under Colonel Birch, wdio had absolute confidence 
in his troops. In order to tost their loyalty he had morched 
them out toPimagar on the 31st of May and on to Bari, whore he 
hoped to keep off the nowly-risen mutineers from Lucknow. In 
this he was successful, as the march of tho regiments from the 
capital was checked and that force diverted towards Malih- 
abad. He returned to Sitapur on tho 2nd of June Avith redoubled 
assurance. ^ 

On the 3rd, however, it was clear that they weie not to be 
trusted, and Major Ap thorp accordingly informed the Commissioner 
to that effect. In tho early morning one company marched off to 
the treasury, Avlnle tho others advanced in a menacing attitude on 
the guns and Mr. Christian’s house. The Colonel with Lieutenant 
Graves galloped off to tho treasury to try to recall his men, and Mr. 
Christian foUoAved after them ; but ho was met by Captain Hearsoy 
with the noAVS that both officers had been shot. Tho Irregulars 
then promptly folloAved the example of their comrades. Tho men 
of the 9th shot Captain Gowan.and Pr. Hill, and the remaining 
officers set out for LuoknoAv; while Mr. Christian, seeing affairs 
were now hopeless, also resolved on flight, bidding every one esenpo 
across the Sarayan. Thereupon tho 10th charged upon his house. 
Mr. Christian*, his wife and youngest clnld Avith tho nurse Avere 
killed on the banks of the river • so, too, Arorc Mr. and Mis. Thorn- 
hill; while others Avho lost their lives in the outbreak' were Lieu- 
tenant Smalley of the 41st, killed at tho treasury, Sergeant-Major 
Middleton of the same regiment. Lieutenant Groeno of tho 9th, 
Sergeant-Major Keough and his tAVo children, Lieutenants Dorin 
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aucl Saoll of the 10th, with the latter's "wifo and child, and Mr. 
Crunen burgh, a clerk. 

Lieutenant Graves had not been shot as reported, but only 
wounded, and he was able to rido back to his lines and warn his 
brother officers, who started with their families for Lucknow. 
They wore escorted by some of the -list for a short distance 
and succeeded in reaching the caintal in safety. The other 
fugitives were attended with very varying fortune; one party, 
consisting of Mrs. Dorin, Mi-s. Kcough and child, Mrs. Horan and 
five children, Mr. Dudroaii, his uufo, niothoi*, mother-in-law and 
four children, Mr. and Miss Birch, Mi', and Mrs. Morgan and 
i\Irs. Ward, took refuge with the Janwar zainindars of Eanikot, 
who protected them and sent them all in safety to Lucknow on the 
2Sth of June. Mr. Phillips, a clerk, his wife and one or two others 
found shelter in another village, and after remaining for ten 
months in concealment were rescued by Sir Colin Campbell on his 
march from Lucknow to tho Ghagra. Of those who man.aged 
to cross tlio Saraynn, one party, consisting of Lieutenant Lester, 
Mr. Bickers, his wife and three childicn, Quartcrmastor-Sergcnnt 
Abbott, his wife and child, Mr. Morton and child, Mrs, Brown 
and child, and Sergeant Anderson, took refuge in the jungle and 
thence escaped to Lucknow, which they’ reached on the 8th and 
10th of Juno. Of tho others. Sir Mountstuart Jackson, the 
assistant commissioner, his sister, Lieutenant Bames, Sergeant- 
Major Morton, and the elder daughter of Mr. Cluistian escaped to 
Khcri, where they found an unwilling protector in the shape of the 
Raja of ^litauli, with whom were Captain Patrick and M rs. Orr from 
Sbahjahanpur. There they remained till October, when they were 
handed over to the rebels, who took them to Lucknow, where they 
were afterwards murdered. The last party was that of Captain 
Hearsey, who was protected by his policemen. He succeeded in 
rescuing Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Sergeant-Major Rogers, 
his son and wife, and with them escaped from Sitapur on the night 
of tho 3rd of Jime. Travelling all night they reached Oel, but 
tho Raja re£u.«ed admittance, and so they pushed on to Bavagaon 
across the Cbauka, 

Here they received a letter from Mi*. Gonne at Mallanpur, 
^ho had with him no troops. There was conserjuently no open 
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mutiay afc that station, but the general disorganization soon made 
itself apparent, With tho deputy commissioner were Captain 
Hastings and Messrs. Brand and Carow, fugitives from Shahja- 
hanpur. On, receipt of Mr. Gonne’s letter, Captain Hearsoy and 
his party set out for Mallanpur, which they reached in safety. 
They had intended to go down the Ghagra by boat, but wore 
warned that this would not be safe j and consequently they were 
compelled to take refuge at Mathiara, a fort belonging to tho minor 
Raja of Dhaurahra. Here they remained for two months and 
then agreed to bo taken to Lucknow; but suspecting treachery 
on the road they fled towards Khairigarh. As to theii’ subsequent 
fate it is suBdeient to state that Mrs. G''cone, Miss Jackson, Mr. 
Cai-ew, Mrs. Rogers and her son were captured and sent to Luck- 
now, where they after^vards perished ; wliile of tho rest who escaped 
to the hill Raja of Padnaha, only Captain Hearsey survived. 

The whole district thus passed into tho bands of the rebels, 
and thoi^h the 41st marched off straight to Patehgnrh to take 
a prominent part in the mutiny at that place, no vestige of British 
authority remained. Of tho landholders, tho Janwars of Ramkot, 
the Seths and Kayasths of Biswan alone showed any loyalty. Tho 
Rajas of Mitauli and Ool were conspicuous rebels ; Bandc Husain, 
of Tombaur, was a leader among the mutineers ; Maholi was held 
by a strong rebel force; and as early as tho ISth of Juno Raja 
Hawab Ali Khan of Mahmudabad invited tho troops to proceed to 
Ms place, afterwards showing himself a bitter enemy of tho British. 
The Raikwars of Chahlavi associated themselves with their kins- 
men of Baundi and BMtuoli, and with them lost the whole of their 
possessions. The whole country was ovornm with the rebel 
Soldiery and the civil power was represented by Bakhsbi Hnr 
Parshad, tho nazim of Khairabad. 

Nothing could be attempted by tho British forces till after 
the recovery of Lucknow in March, 1858. Tlie first expedition 
into the district was that of Sir Hope Grant, who marched from 
Lucknow on the 11th of April towards Bari, wboro the Fyzabad 
Maulvi was said to be with a body of rebels. On tho 13fch the 
latter occupied a village some four miles south of Bari in a strong 
position on Mgh ground. Ho sont out his cavalry by a oirouitous 
route to fall upon tho flanks of tho attacldng force. Sir Hope 
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Grant marched at daybreak, but the rebel cavalry, instead 
of descending on his rear, chai'ged the guns of the advance guard 
and the accompanying troop of Wale’s horse and nearly succeeded, 
•when the 7th Hussars came up and rescued them. They then 
attacked the real*, but the force was ready and they were driven 
off. On this the rebels left the village and Bari was occupied by 
the British. Grant then turned eastwards, reaching the deserted 
fort of Mahmudabad on the 15th, and thence to Bamnagar in Bara 
Banki. This expedition had but a small effect, for both the 
Maulvi’s force and the 3,000 men said to be with Nawab All 
Khan escaped punishment. The Maulvi turned westwards towards 
Shahjabanpur, and thence agdn escaped into Oudh, when that city 
was threatened by Sir Colin Campbell’s force, taking up his head- 
quarters at Muhamdi. 

Owing to the presence of the hlaulvi and his forces the district 
remained in the possession of the rebels, and even after the death 
of their leader they stUl retained most of Sitapui during 
the summer of 1858. The rebel forces in this part of Oadh 
were under the Begam and Mamu Khan, whose headquarters 
were at Baundi in Bahraich, Harpat Singh of Bma, Firoz Shah and 
others. In October Gari Chand with 6,000 men marched from 
Sitapur on Sandila, where he was completely defeated by General 
Barker. Sir Thomas Seaton was at Shahjahanpur, whence he 
threatened Muhamdi and the north-western borders of the district, 
and it was intended by Lord Clyde that this force should march by 
way of Muhamdi and Aurangabad on Sitapur and thus sweep the 
rebels beyond the Ghagra. In the end of October Colin Troup 
entered the district, dispersed the taluqdars who had collected in front 
of Sitapur, and after capturing Mitauli on the 8th of November 
inflicted a final defeat on the enemy near Mehndi. The remnants 
of the rebel army were then driven into Bab’aich, and there Lord 
Clyde hemmed them till the majority perished in the Nepal 
Tarai. 

After the recovery of Sitapur the civil administration was at 
once reorganized. The old district of Mallanpur was abolished 
and the present territoiial arrangement was adopted. The station 
was laid out afresh in 1859 by Captain Thompson, the Deputy 
Commissioner, who built the large market which bears his namO; 
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ani the cantonments -were remodelled. The subsequent history of 
Sita])ur has been uneventful aud the chief ocourrencesj such 
as the successive settlements of the land revenue and the famines and 
oth)r calamities that have from time to time visited the district, 
have been recorded in the eoi’lier chapters of this volume. 
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ANT, Pargana and TahsU Misrieh. 

A village ia the south of the pargana, lying in latitude 27® 26' 
north and longitude 80® 29' east, at a distance of about four miles 
west of Misrikh, with which it is connected by a short unmetalled 
branch from the road running north-west to Pisawan and Chandra. 
The village has a total area of 1,208 acres and is assessed at a 
revenue of Es. 1,700 j it is divided into two mahals held in taluq- 
daii tenmo by Eani Barkat-un-nissa and Jani Begam, the present 
owners of the Saadatnagar estate, which is often called after the 
name of this village. The place contained at the last census a 
population of 2,034, of whom 761 were Musalmans. There is a 
small bazar here in which markets are held twice a week, and an 
upper primary school. To the south of the village at a distance of 
about a mile lies Pataunja, with its dismantled fort, one of the 
clnef strongholds of tho Ahbans up to the time of their ejection by 
Bahadur Beg and bis Musalmans. 


ATAEIA, Pargana Manwae, Tahsil Sidhauli. 

This village gives its name to a station on the Lucknow-Sita- 
pur and Bareilly State Eailway, lying in latitude 27® 10' north' 
and longitude 80® 62' east, at a distance of eight miles south of 
Sidhauli and seven miles north of Itaunja in Lucknow. West of 
the railway nms the metalled road from Sitapur to Lucknow, pass- 
ing through the small village and bazar of Ataria, half a mile south 
of the station. There is a acurai here and an on camping-ground, 
but the latter is called after Kunwarpur, tho adjoining village on 
the south. The population of Ataria in 1901 numbered 872 souls, 
including 43 Musalmans. The name is said to be derived from 
atari, a lofty house, referring to the building erected bj' tho 
founders of the place. The o^vner6 are Panwar Eajputs related to 
the tnluqdars of Saraura and Nilgaon, who have long held the 
Manwan pargana. The village lands have an area of 963 acres 
and are assessed at Bs, 1,575, 
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AUEANGABAD, Pargana Adkangabad, Tahsil IVIisbikh. 

A small town lying near the eastern border of the pargana to 
which it gives its name, in latitude 27® 20' north and longitude 
80® 33' east, at a distance of three miles east of the Gumti and four 
miles from Nimkhar. It is connected by an unmetall^ road 
with the roads running from Misrikh and Machhrehta to Sandila. 
The place is the residence of the taluqdar, Mirza Muhammad Ali 
Beg, whose ancestor, Bahadur Beg, obtained a jagir from the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, in whose honour he named the town. Form- 
erly it belonged to the Panwars and was known by the name of 
Balpur Paaau. There is a bazar here in which markets are held 
twice a week, the principal articles of traffic being cotton and salt. 
The village also contains a post-office, a large upper primary school 
and a small girls’ school. To the north of th.e village there is 
a tank w'hich is held sacred by the Hindus. The population of the 
town at the census of the 1901 numbered 3,585 persons, of whom 
1,650 were Hindus and 1,935 Musalmans, a considerable number of 
whom are Julabas, who cany on their own trade of weaving. The 
lands of Aurangabad cover 1,195 acres and are assessed at 
Es. 1,770. 


AUEANGABAD Pargana, Tahsil Misbikh. 

Tins pargana lies on the western borders of the district in the 
south of the tahsil. It is of irregular shape, being bounded on the 
south and west by the Gumti, which separates it from Hardoi, on 
the north by pargana Misrikh, on the north-east by Koraona, and 
for a short distance in the south-east by Gundlamau. The banks 
of the Gumti rise high above the nver and there is practically no 
fctra'i. Beyond the bank is a belt of poor sandy bhwi' which 
extends for some four miles inland in a direction roughly parallel 
to that of the river and occupies the greater portion of the pargana. 
The remainder is a loam of very fair quality which in one or two 
villages is distmotly good. The whole of the hhv/r tract, which 
covers some 28,000 acres out of a total area of 38,182 acres or 59*66 
square miles, is precarious, but it forms part of a single estate and 
is very moderately assessed. The worst villages are those in the 
south-west comer, while the best are in the immediate vicinity of 
Aurangabad. 
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Cultivation is necessarily somewhat backward.' At the first 
regular settlement the cultivated area was 23,154 acres or G0*37 
per cent., but this is considerably greater than at present. Thirty 
years later, in 1895, the total was 20,199 acres, the decrease being 
chiefly due to the deterioration of the hhur tract consequent on bad 
seasons and inferior management. In this part of the pargana the 
cultivation fell from 18,288 acres in 1886 to 12,441 acres in 1896. 
Since the settlement there has been some improvement. In, 1903 
the area under the plough was 22,441 acres or 68*7 jjer cent., while 
2j314 acres bore a double crop, the latter having markedly 
increased. Of tlie remaining area, 3,275 acres wero returned os 
barren, but two-thirds of this was either covered with water or else 
taken up by sites and roads ; and 12,466 acres. Including 1,158 
acres under groves, as culturable, the greater portion being old 
fallow. The kharif is the more important harvest, the chief 
staples being urd, bajra and moth. The rice area is comparatively 
small, and the amount of sugarcane grown is insignificant. In the 
rabi, barley predominates, followed by wheat, gram and peas. 
The irrigated area is small, amounting in 1903 to 10*3 per cent., 
and in the previous year to 12*1 per cent, of tho cultivation. 
Tanks and wells are used to an approximately equal extent, the 
former slightly predominating. "Wells are very difficult to con- 
sti-uct in the hhv,r tract, and if improtected last for a short time 
only. The number of masonry wells was 32 in 1903, showing a 
large increase over the 18 of the first settlement. 

Rents range fairly high, although they arc largely paid in 
kind. At tho last settlement the* recorded cash rents in the hhuv 
circle averaged Es. 4*8 per acre, but this is probably excessive, as 
Es. 2 or less is a common rate for the inferior soil. In tho loam 
villages they averaged Es. 7*6 in nine and Es. 6*3 in the four 
other villages. Tlie rates are higher than usual owing to the 
preponderance of low caste tenants, such as Pasis, Ohamars and 
AMcb, who form the bulk of tho cultivoting community. Above 
one-third of the tenants are non-resident and pay a rent some 38 
per cent, lower than the others. The revenue demand at the sum- 
mary settlement was Es. 16,769, rising to Es. 28,365 at tho first 
regular assessment. It now stands at Es, 31,360, with an initial 
incidence of Ee, 1*55 per aero. 
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The population of the pargana has undergone a decline of late 
years. At the first Oudh cei^us of 1869 it numbered 19,365 souls, 
and in 1891 it had increased to 21,955. At the last census, how- 
ever, it fell to 20,764 persons, of whom 10,945 were males and 9,189 
females. There are 34 villages in the pargana, but of these only 
Aurangabad and Nimkhavare of any size and have been separately 
described. Means of communication are poor, as the southern half 
is altogether devoid of roads. In the north there is the road fiom 
Sitapur and ‘Mia rik h to Mehndighat in Hardoi, crossing the Gumti 
by the Bargadia ferry. Parallel to this runs the road from Misrikh 
to Nimkhar and Sandila. The latter is joined at Nimkhar by the 
road from Machhreha and Khaii-abad, and a branch road from Atwa 
connects it with Aurangabad. The ferry at Nimkhar is known 
as Bajghat. A branch line of railway from Balamau in Hardoi 
to Misrikh vid Nimkhar is projected. 

The bulk of the pargana forms the estate of the Mughal 
taluqdar of Aurangabad, who owns 29 villages. One mahal belongs 
to the taluqdars of Saadatnagar, and the remaining seven are held 
in zamindari and bhaiyaohara tenures, chiefly by Musalmans, 
Only two villages belong to Hiadas, and it is a noticeable fact that 
there are no Bajput zamindars in the pargana, although prior to 
the formation of the Aurangabad estate it was entirely divided 
between Panwars and Ahbans. The history of the pargana is but 
brief. In the days of Akbar it was included in the large mahal 
of Nimkhar which was granted in jagir to Bahadur Beg by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. This man founded the town of Aurangabad 
in 1670, but the pargana remained a part of Nimkhar for several 
generations, eventually being partitioned by Muhammad Bakhsh 
and Qutb Muhammad, the former being the ancestor of the present 
taluqdar of Aurangabad and the latter of the Qutbnagar family. The 
account of these taluqdars has already been given in Chapter III. 

BANSUEA, Pargana Sadepue, TahsU Sidhaixli. 

A large village on the tight bank of the Cbauka river in the 
south-east of the pargana. It lies in latitude 27° 22' north and 
longitude 81° 15' east, at a distance of nine miles south-east fiom 
Sadrpur, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road that 
continues eastwards to Bampur-Mathura, crossing the Chauka by 
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a ferry near Jairampur. Another road leads west to Dafra and 
Mahmudabad, and a second ferry crosses the Chauka close to 
the village. The ]iopulation at the last census numbered 3^229 
persons, of whom 1,935 were Hindus, 1,265 Musalmans and 29 
Jains and others. Bansura contains a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week, an upper primary school, a post-office, an 
opium godown and a cattle-pound. A small Muhammadan fair 
is held here annually in Jeth in honour of the Panchon Pir. The 
village lands cover 1,770 acres and are held by the Raja of Mah- 
mudabad as an alluvial mahal settled unconditionally for the full 
term at a revenue of Bs. 2,150. 


BARAGAOH, Morgana Maholi, TahsU MranrirTr. 

A large market village in the north of the pargana, lying in 
’ 27® 45' north latitude and 80° 30' east longitude, at a short distance 
from the road leading from Maholi to Hargam. Some six miles 
due north of the former, another unmetalled road leads direct to 
Sitapm-, a distance of 19 miles. The place is of considerable anti- 
quity, but now of little impoi-tance, except for its bazar, which is held 
twice a week. There is a considerable trade in sugar, which is 
manufactured on the spot, while the other articles of commerce are 
cotton, salt and iron. There is an upper primary school here 
and a small aided school, but nothing else of any note except 
a cattle-pound, a temple and several mosques and tanks. The 
population of Baragaon Johm in 1901 numbered 1,921 persons, of 
whom 270 were Musalmans. Adjoining Baragaon there are several 
hamlets which practically form one village with the main site. The 
lands of Baragaon cover 1,178 acres and are hold, at a revenue of 
Rs. 1,600, by Mirza Faiz Husain Beg, whose estate takes its name 
from this village. 


BARI, Pargana Babi, TahaU SiDHAtriii. . 

The capital of the pargana is a large village on the western 
border, close to the river Sarayan, which separates Bari from Gun- 
dlamau. It lies in latitude 27° 16' north and longitude 80° 40' 
east, on the unmetaUed road from Misrikh to Sidhauli, three mUes 
.west of the latter. Other roads lead to Sidhauli station and Bis- 
wan, and to Sarsauli on the main road to Lucknow. Bari was 

10si» 
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once a place of considerable importance. Its hiatoiy is somewhat 
doubtful) as according to the bcal account it was founded bj 
Mubarak Shah, a son, of the Emperor Humayun, wha came to hunt 
in the Oudh jungles and built here a hari or country-house from 
which the town takes its name. This is probably incorrect) how- 
ever) as Bari is mentioned as the capital of Oudh 'after the' fall of 
Kanauj by the historian A1 Biruni.* The place contains no relics 
of antiquity save perhaps the remains of the old fort in which the 
tahsil was located for some years after annexation till its transfer to 
Sidhauli. Since this event the importance of Bari has disappeared; 
it now contains only a middle vernacular school and a small 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The population in 
1901 numbered 3)005 per&onS) of whom 1)632 were Musalmans. 
The lands of Bad cover 1)331 acres and are held at a revenue 
of Bs. 1,900 by the Baja of Mabmudabad. 

BABI Parga/m, Tahsil Sidhauli. 

This pargana lies in the south of the district between Gundla- 
mau on the west, from which it is separated by the Sarayan river, 
and Mahmudabad on the east. To the north lie Fimagar and 
Biswan, and to the south Manwan. In the west of the pargana 
tlie land rises sharply from the Sarayan and along the high bank 
of that river, for the distance of about a mile, is very sandy, full 
of gravel, and broken by numbers of small ravines, through which 
the soovu'ings of the uplands are carried down to the stream iu 
large quantities. Further eastward lies a belt of high and dry 
loam varying in breadth from some three to five miles, the whole 
of which is very fertile. Beyond this the country shelves gradually 
down to the lowlying area in the centre of the tahsiL TMs is tv 
shallow basin some 15 miles in breadth, dotted with a large num- 
ber of tanks and jhils which in wet years overflow and eventually 
fall into two regular streams that take a south-easterly course to 
the Bara Bank! border, and unite to form the Kalyani. Some 
of these depressions are of considerable size, the most noticeable 
being those of Ifarainpur, Jhabar and Chaunn’a. The villages m 
this tract are liable to suffer in web years, but none of them can he 
described as really precarious. 


♦E.H. I., I, 64. 
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' The total area of the pavgana in 1904 was 79^689 acres or 124 
square miles. In the same year 57,222 acres or 7i'89 per cent. 
Avere cultivated, this being the largest amount on record and greatly 
in excess of the area recoi'ded at the first I'egular settlement, when 
it amounted to only 61’63 per cent. Of the remainder 11,444 
acres were returned as barren, but in this more than half were 
under water and the actually unculturable land, excluding that 
occupied by sites, roads and buildings, was only 2,193 acres. The 
culturable area was 10,923 acres, including 1,SS0 acres under groves. 
The areas induded in the rahi and Icharif harvests are approxi- 
mately equal, while in the last year of record over 30 per cent, 
bore a double crop. The chief staples in the autumn harvest are 
rice, urd and sugarcane, wliile in the rabi the predominating 
crops are gram, peas and Avheat, followed by barley and tobacco, 
as well as a considerable amount of garden cultivation. Means of 
iriigation are generally abundant, and some 37 per cent, of the 
land under the plough received Avater in 1904, although the amount 
naturally varies Avith the requirements of the season. The numerous 
tanks in ordinary years supply an abundance of water, Avhile the 
pargana is also fairly provided Avith Avells, both masonry and 
earthen, the latter lasting for a conaderable time. 

Rents range very high. The average accepted rate for ihe 
Avhole pargana at the last settlement was Rs. 6-9-11 per acre, while 
the recorded cash rent averaged no less than Rs. 7-2-0. Since the 
settlement there has been a still further increase. The chief cul- 
tivating classes are Ahirs, Pasis, Chamars and Kurmis, all of whom 
pay high rents. The revenue demand at the summary settlement 
was Rs. 72,761, rising to Rs. 91,938 at the first regular assess- 
.ment. At the last settlement the final demand was fixed at 
Rs. 1,22,805, giAring an average incidence of Rs. 2-7-6 per acre of 
cultivation. 

The total population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 68,399 
persons, of Avhom 35,856 were males and 32,543 females. Hindus 
largely predominate, Musalmana numbering only 8,122. The 
pargana contains 129 Anllagea, but few of these are of any size or 
‘ importance, with the possible exceptions of Sidhauli, which is the 
headquarters of the tahsil, Bari and Bhandia. The pargana is well 
supplied with means of communication, as the western half is 
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traversed by the Lucknow, Sitapur and Bareilly railway with 
a station near Sidhauli, and in addition to this there are no 
fewer t-hnn four metalled roads. The chief is the main road 
fiom Lucknow to Shahjahanpur running parallel to the railway, 
while the others comprise the road from Sidhauli to Mahnmdabad 
and Biswan, and the recently-constructed branch road fiom 
Jaraura on the latter to Kamalpur. Besides these, unmetalled 
roads run from Bari to Sidhauli, Sidhauli station, Sarsauli and 
Misrikh. 

Of the whole number of villages 45 are held by taluqdars, 53 
by zamindars and 81 in coparcenary tenure. The chief landholder 
is the Baja of hlahmudabad, who holds altogether 13 villages and 
poitions of dve others. These have been obtained by purchase and 
other means at a comparatively recent date. The earliest inhabit- 
ants of the pargana were Kacheras and Ahirs, who according to the 
tradition were dispossessed some 500 years ago by one Partab 
Singh who came fiom pargana Kursi in Bara Banki. The stor}' 
goes that this man obtained a grant of the pargana from Muham- 
mad hin Tughlaq in reward for his having adopted the faith of 
Islam. Some of his descendants are Hindus and others Musalmans ; 
the former are still in possesmon of a few villages, but the bulk of 
his estate went to his Mosalman son, whose descendants became the 
hereditaiy Chaudbris of the pargana. They still own a number 
of villages, but have reomved no taluqdari sanad. The present 
representatives of this family are Cbaudhri Latafat Husain and 
Badshah Husain Khan. At a later date came the Bais, who in the 
oorn'se of time formed the taluqas of Basaidih and Kanhmau, as 
well as several other small zamindari estates. The history of these 
families has already been given in Chapter III. The taluqdars of 
Basaidih now holds nine villages and portions of 15 others in the 
pargana, and his relative of Kanhmau eight whole villages and four 
pattis. The other taluqdars comprise the Panwars of Hilgaon and 
Saraura in Man wan, who hold six villages and two pattis, and one 
patti respectively. The Khattris of Muizuddinpur hold five 
villages ; one village belongs to the Bhajupur estate j and three 
villages to the Kayasths of Bampur Kalan. The remaining 
landowners ore chiefly Bajputs, mainly of the Bros clan, Musal- 
jnans, Kayasths and Brahmqns, 
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BIHAT, Pargana and Tahsil Misrikh. 

There is more than one village of this name in the district, 
but the largest is that which lies in the nortli of pargana Misrikh, 
in north latitude 27° 33' and cast longitude 80° 20', on the road 
from Misrilih and Wamnagar to Maholi, some twelve miles by 
rood from the headquarters of the district. It is usually known as 
Bihat Gaur or Bihat Piu’un, to distinguish it from Bihat Bairam in 
Machhrehta on 'the road from that place to Khairabad. It belongs, 
as its name implies, to a family of Gaur liajputs on whom a con- 
siderable grant of land was bc&to wed for their loyalty during the 
mutiny, in the shape of several villages taken from tho estate of 
Raja Lone Singh of MitauU, which was confiscated for rebellion. 
The village lands cover a largo area, much of which is occupied by 
dhaJi jimgle, and are divided into a number of mahals owned by 
Dharmangad Singh, Moti Singh and other Gaurs. Tho population 
of Bihat at tho last census numbered 1,649 soul®, a large proportion 
of whom are Gaurs ; there aro also many Lohnrs, who have long 
enjoyed a local reputation for tho excollonco of their- iinn work. 
The village iwssesses a cattle-pound, an upper primary school and a 
bazar in U’hich markets are hold twice a week. Tho account of the 
Gaurs of Bihat Gaur and tho Kachhwahas of Bihat Bairam has 
already been given in Chapter III. 

BISWAN, Pargana and Tahsil Biswan. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is a considorablo town situated 
in latitude 27° 29' north and longitude 81° 0' cast at a distance of 
2l miles east of Sitapur, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. A second metalled road leads south-west to Sidhauli, com- 
mimicating with the railway and tho main road from Sitaijur to 
Lucknow. Other roads lead to Mahmudabad and Bahramghat 
on tho south-CiTst, to Laharpur and Lakhimpur on tho north-west, 
to Bahraioh on tho oast, crossing the Ohauka at Rasulpur and tho 
Ghagra at Chahlari, while a fourth leads to Sadrpur ami Bansura. 
Tho town will soon have the benefit of direct communication by 
railway with tho outer world, when tho now line from Burhwal 
to Sitapur is constracted. Biswan stands on tho lands of four 
villages, Bhitaura, Biljbaria, Sarai Dnrya and Bisw’an. Adjoin- 
ing it on the north is the village of Jalalpur, which is united udth 
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Biswan to form a single town for the purposes of Act XX of 1856. 
There are 14 muhallas in tho place, known as Qila Darwaza, 
Baiganj, Mangraja ba^sar, Sarai Indarjit and the Mirdoba, 
Pathoni, Jhawai, Kamangari, Sarao^, Parwari, Matha, Bahmani 
and Murao tolas. 

Besides the tahsil headquarters there is a police-station, post- 
ofSce, registration office, a middle vernacular school, an aided anglo- 
vemacular school founded by Seth Duyo Ram, a lower primary 
school and a cattle-pound. The bazar is of considerable import- 
ance and markets are held twice a week both in Raiganj and 
Qila Darwaza. Tho taziaa and tabuts made hero are famous, and 
Biswan tobacco has obtained considerable celebrity. Besides 
these, a good deal of stamped and printed cloth is manufactui'cd 
liere, and a certain amount of painted pottery is also cetported. 
The latter consists of gharraa and other common vessels decorated 
with floral patterns. The ground is usually a dork green and the 
flowers are painted on these with great skill and brilliance. The 
town contains 21 Musalman and 70 Hindu ■ sacred buildings built 
of brick. Among tho former are some dwgaha of the early 
Mughal period, said to have been erected over tho bodies of several 
followers of Saiyid Salar Masaudj the most noteworthy is .called 
the Ekratia Rauza. The mosque of Mumtaz Husain, built in 
1047 Hijri, according to its Persian inscription, is remarkable for 
its solidity and the large size of the konkar blocks used in its con- 
struction. The palace, sarai, mosque and dwrgah of Shaikh Bari 
erected in 1173 Hijri, as stated in several Persian inscriptions, are 
stately buildings; the minara of tho mosque presenting carious 
structural features which are clearly of Hindu design and work- 
manship. There is a weekly fair held in a grove outside the Iottu 
dedicated to Mansa Rom, a Brahman, who died about 150 years 
ago. Biswan was formerly the residence of an amil and in the 
remains of his fort the tahrili school is now located. 

The population of Biswan, including that of Jalalpar, in 1901 
was 8,902 persons, of whom 4,248 were Mnsalmans and 41 Jains. 
The Musalmans are chiefly Julahas, Shaikhs and Pathans, while 
Brahmans form the most numerous Hindu caste. There are 1,780 
houses in the town, of -which 1,335 were assessed to taxation in 
1902. The revenue from the house tax in the same year was 
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Bs, 1,907, which, added to a balance of Bs. 114 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Ba. 2,021. The incidence per assessed 
house was Es. 1-6-9 and Be. 0-3-7 per head of population. The 
estimated expenditure for the same year was Bs. 1,959. Although 
there has been no great decrease in population the place is rajiidly 
decaying in prosperity, hut may be expected to recover with the 
advent of the railway. 

The town is said to have been founded some 560 years ago by 
a faqir named Biswar Nath, and to have taken his name from him. 
A temple still exists on the spot where be resided. Mumtos 
Husain Hhan, the builder of the mosque, was the taluqdai' of 
Jalalpur. His estate was ontrasted to the Baja of Mahmudabad 
five years before annexation and still remmns in his possesdon. A 
part of the town belongs to the Kayasth family of Bampur. 

BISWACJ Pargana, Tahsil Bis wan. 

This is tho largest of all the parganas of Sitapur, having a 
total area of no less than 140,561 acres or 219 square miles. It 
lies in the centre of the district, extending from the Chauka on the 
east, which separates it from Hondri North, to the Goad on the 
west, tho latter river forming the boundary between this paigana 
and Khairabad. To the north -west is Laharpur, and on tho north- 
east Tambaur ; while tho southern boundary is formed by tho 
Sadrpiu*, Mahmudabad, Bari and Pirnagar parganas. The rivers 
of Biswan, in addition to those already mentioned, are tho 
Kewani, which flows through the north-east and east to join the 
Chauka in tho extreme south-eastern corner, its tributary the 
Ghagra, which flows for a short distance along the Tambaur bound- 
ary, and many small affluents which carry down the drainage 
from the higher ground and cut up the land in thoir neighbourhood 
into ravines. 

The pargana consists of three distinct tracts, known as tho 
^vparhar, the- tarai and tho ganjar. Of these tho first is the 
western portion, comprising two-thirds of the total area, and 
consists of a flat and uniform plain, devoid of streams or nalaa 
but containing numerous shallow depressions, which appear as 
jhils in the 'rains and cold weather, but dry up in tho summer. 
The soil is generally a light loam, which stiffens into clay in tho 
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depressions and is occasionally varied by patches of high sanly 
bhur. In the southern half of this tract the jhils are very numeious 
and the adjacent villages suffer in wet years from lack of proper 
drainage. As a whole, the ujparhar is of fair average feitility 
and contains very little barren land. 

The east centre of the pargana is occupied by the 
which lies lower than the u^rha/r and extends eastwards from 
it to the Kewani. The slope which separates the tarai from tho 
uplands probably represents tho old high bank of the Chauka, 
which now flows seven or eight miles to the east. The surface u 
uneven, but the soil is mainly cloy. During the rains the whole 
tract resembles a vast jhil and only tho houses and the higher 
ground appear above water. 

Beyond the tarai is the ganjar, a purely alluvial plain^ 
yearly inundated by the Chauka and the Kewani, which during 
the rains overflow their banks and become one. This tract 
generally resembles the alluvial lands of Tambaur and Kondri. 
When the floods are out, the whole of the ganjav is covered with 
water to tho depth of three or four feet, and only the higher 
village sites are visible ; the outlying hamlets are always liable to 
be washed away, and consequently at the beginning of the rains 
nearly aU the cattle are driven out to Biswan and ivith them go 
most of the villagers, leaving behind a few watchers who take 
refuge on machans and boughs of trees till the waters abate. Tho 
floods in the tarai and ganjar are essentially different in character. 
In the former they are motionless and never very high; but the 
ganja/!' floods are the Chauka liver itself, and on occasions are very 
high indeed, rendering cultivation most precarious. The rabi is 
always infer ior as there is no inigation and no manure ) in the kharif 
the only possible crop is rice, and this is often liable to bo utterly 
destroyed. Consequently idl the ganjar and a large part of the 
tarai is precarious, hut almost all these villages belong to wealthy 
landlords and the revenue assessment is extremely moderate. lu 
the uplands there are no precarious villages, although means of 
irrigation are somewhat deficient, and a large part of the pargana is 
ill-protected against drought. 

In 1904 the cultivated area amounted to 107,765 acres or 
76*66 per cent, of the whole, and 29,409 acres bore a double oiop. 
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These proportions are very high considering the general nature of 
the parganaj but Bis wan has always been well developed, since as 
early as the first regular settlement the cultivated area was over 
70 per cent. Cultui’nble waste amounted in 1904 to 19,646 acres, 
including 4,417 acies under gioves. '.There is a large amount of 
fallow, both old and new, and 5,700 acres of so-called cultoable 
land which has never been under tho plough. Of the lemaining 
13,1 oO acres, nearly half was under w.iter, and the bulk of tho 
remainder occupied by loads and sites, leaving only 1,469 acres of 
actually ban-en waste. Tho principal Ichaiif crop is lice, followed 
by nrd, kodon and sugarcane. In the rabi gram and peas occupy 
the largest area, and after them come wheat and barley, with a fair 
pioportion under garden c;ops. Tho cultivation is on the whole 
careful and good ; it is natuially bettor in tho uplands than in the 
ganjar and tho bad villages of the tarai where the element of 
chance is of the greatest importance and but few good tenants are 
to be found. The irrigated area is generally very small. Tanks 
form tho chief souico of supply, but most of these are shallow and 
in dry years are speedily exhausted. In the lowlands no iirigation 
is needed except for garden crops, but in tho wparlmr water is 
only met with at a considerable depth below the surface, while in 
many places the subsoil is such that the construction of unprotected 
wells is impossible, while masonry wells are difficult to sink. 
Their number has, however, very considoiably increased of late 
years, 60 new weds having been built in the five years following 
the settlement. 

Rents vary greatly according to locality. Tho average rate for 
tho pargana at the last settlement was Rs. 4-10-0 per acre, lunging 
from Rs. 7-lS-O in the case of goind land to Rs. 3-3-2 for palo. 
The average is calculated on the assumed rents of all lands, as a 
very large propoition of tho pargana is still held in grain-rents, 
Tho average cash rental was Rs. 5-14-0, but there are largo varia- 
twns in the caso of different castes. Muraos pay Rs. 9-5-0, while 
for Rajputs the average was only Rs. 5-2-0 per acre. The most 
numerous cultivating castes arc Kurmis, Musalmans, Pasis, Brah- 
mans, Ahirs and Chamais. Tho revenue demand of the pargana at 
tho summary settlement was Rs, 1,26,957, and this was raised to 
Rs. 1,52,539 at the first regular assessment. The present final 
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demand is Es. 1,88,205, but Ibis is exclusive of the alluvial mahals^ 
The latter are twelve in number, ten being assessed under the 
ordinary rules for Es. 1,970 in 1900, while in two, Amerti and 
Basudaha, the settlement was made unconditionally for the fall 
term at a revenue of Es. 1,315. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
126,238 persons, of whom 66,184 were males and 60,052 females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 99,417 Hindus, 26,769 
Musalmans, and 52 Jains and others. The popidation has very 
rapidly increased dming the past forty years, for in 1869 the par- 
gana contained but 105,155 inhabitants. Biswan is the only town 
of any size; but there are several large villages, such as Jahangir- 
abad, Maharajnagar, Sanda, Kotra and Kandoni, where is the lai^e 
bazar of Dhaukalganj. Means of communication are fairly good, 
as Biswan is connected ^vith Sitapur and Sidhauli by metalled 
roads. Unmetalled roads also lead to Lakhimpur, Bahraich, Eam- 
pur Mathura and Mahmudabad. The pargana will greatly be 
benefited by the construction of the now railway from Burhwal to 
Sitapur, which will traverse it from south-east to north-west and 
have a station at Biswan. 

The history of the pargana is chiefly the'history of the taluq- 
dars and other landowning families. It is said that the pargana 
was created in the days of Akbar by the amalgamation of 13 
tappas and with that the old name was Muizuddinnagar or Lena. 
The earliest inhabitants were the Bhars and Kacheras, after whom 
came Kayasths, Musalmans and Eajputs of various clans, whose 
descendants still hold a large part of the tract. There are 
altogether 215 villages divided into 341 mahals. Of the 
latter, 116 are held by taluqdars, two being subsettled, 15^ 
by' zamindars, and the rest by coparcenary bodies, chiefly m 
imperfect pattidari tenure. The largest landowner is the Eaja 
of Mahmudabad, who owns 48 villages. The chief resident pro- 
prietors are the Khattris of Muizuddinpur and Bhajupm’, and the 
Kayasths of Eampur Kalan. The Bais taluqdar of Basaidih also 
holds 14 villages, and small estates belong to the taluqdars of 
Akbarpm’, IMallanpur and Eampur Mathura. The histories of all 
these families with an account of their estates has been given in 
Chapter III. Of the zamindaii estates, the largest arc those of tha 
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Chaudbis of Biswan, descended fiom the Kayasth 
house of Rampur, the Hindu Ohaudhiis, the Biichhils of Bambhaur, 
and the Janwars of Dim. 

BISWAN Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the north eastern subdivision of the district, • 
lying between Kheri on the north and the Sidhauli tahsil to the 
south, while t‘o tho west is Sitapur and on the east the boundary is 
the river Ghagra, which separates tliis district from Bahraich. 
It is made up of the three parganas of Biswan, Tambour and 
Kondri North, eacli of which is separately desciibed in detail. 
The area, which is constantly liable to change on account of the 
action of the Ghagia and Dahawar livois, amounted in 1902 to 
361,764 acres or S65‘25 squat e miles. Of this the castein and 
larger half is included in tho Ganjar or alluvial tract, which is 
under the influence of tho Chauka and its tiibutaries. The western 
portion belongs to tho upland or upaThav tiacL separated from the 
Ganjar by a narrow strip of tarai. 

The tahsil is odministered as a subdivision in the charge of a 
full-powered officer on the distiict staff. There is a bench of two 
honorary magistrates at Biswan, while Seth JRaghubav Dayal and 
Baja All Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabud also exorcise tho 
powers of honorary magistrates of the thiid class within tho limits 
of their estates in the Biswan paigann, and the Baja of Mallanpur 
has similar powers of tho second class in tho Tambaur ciiolo. For 
the purposes of civil administralion tho tahsil forms part of the 
Biswan munsifi, while Soth Swami Dayal is an honoiary munsif 
for tho Biswan pargana. There arc poBce-stations at Biswan, 
Tambaur and Thanagaon. Tho Biswan circle comprises tho greater 
part of pargana Biswan, the rest of which belongs to Lahavpur and 
Kamalpur in tho Sitapur tahsil, and portions of Tambam’, Sadrpur 
and Mahmudabad. Tho jurisdiction of tho Tambaur thana 
includes the bulk of pargana Tambaur and parts of Labarpui’ and 
Kondri North j while the rest of the latter belongs to the Thana- 
gaott circle which also extends over Kondri South. 

The tahsil in 1901 had a population of 207,277 sovds, of whom 
156,320 wove males and 141,957 fomalo-?. The incrca&o during the 
preceding ton years had been large, amounting to 25,383 persons* 
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Classified according to religions, there wore '248,462 Hindus, 
48,767 Musalmans, and 68 others, the last including 29 Christian?, 
13 Ary as, and 11 Sikhs. Of the Hindu castes, Chamars 'ivere the 
strongest, numbering 30,972, -while next came Brahmans, Basis, 
Ahire and Kurmis, all with over 23,000 members. After them -fferc 
Lodhs, Kahai-s and Muraos, in numbers exceeding 10,000 apiece, 
and then Rajputs, 7,294 in. all — a lower figure than in any other 
tahsil of the district. They belong to a great number of clans, the 
most prevalent being Chauhans, Bais,- Panwars, Eaghubansis, 
Rathors and Gaurs ; Raikwars, though for centuries among the lead- 
ing landowners, only numbered 245 persons. Other well-repre- 
sented Hindu castes are Gadariyas, Dhobis, Lunios, Koiis and 
Bharbhunjas. Among the Musalmans, Julahos largely predomi- 
nate, numbering 9,365 souls j they are followed by Shaikhs, converted 
Rajputs, Nais, Bchuas, Pathans and Kunjras. The tahsil is purely 
agricultm-al in character, and there are no industries of note save 
those of Biswan itself, which is an old centre of cloth manufacture. 

The only place of any size in the tahsil is Biswan itself, for- 
merly a municipality and now administered under Act XX of 
1866. Besides this, there are the two old towns of Tambaur and , 
Mallanpur, but neither of them is of much importance, the latter 
having declined since 1856 when it was the headquarters of the 
district. Separate articles will bo found on the -villages of Joban- 
girabad and Mabarajganj in Biswan, and ICondri, Thanogaon and 
Seotn in Kondri Xorth. The schools, bazars, fairs and post-offices 
of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are somewhat poor, chiefly o^vmg to 
the fact that so large a portion of the tahsil consists of lowlying 
ground liable to inundation. Biswan is connected with Sitapur and 
Sidhauli by metalled roads, and other i-oads run north to Lahaipur, east 
to Cbahlarighot and Bahraich, south-east to Sadrpur an d Rampur, and 
south to Mabmudabad and Babramghat. The only other roads are 
those from Mabmudabad to Tambaur, and from Bahraich to Mollan- 
pur, Tambam* and Laharpor with a branch leading from Mughalpur 
to Lakhimpur in Xheri. Communications in the western portion 
will be greatly improved by the 'construction of the new line fioei 
Babramghat to Sitapur, which -n'ill pass through the centre of the 
Biswan pargana with a station at the tahsil headquarters. 
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CHA.NDJJA, Pargana Ghanjdea, 2'aksil Misrikb. 

Tho capital o£ the pargana lies in latitude 27® 40' north and 
longitade 80® 27' east, on tho west bank of the Kathna, liver by 
the side of the metalled road from Sitapur to Shabjahanpur, at a 
distance of IG miles from the former. Other roads load to Pihani 
on the wKt and Hardoi on the south-west, wlulea small track loads 
northwards to Aurangabad in Xheci. Tho viUago is an insignifi- 
cant place, though its lands are ‘extensive and cover 2,641 acres, 
held by a body of Gaur Rajputs who are non-resident. The revenue 
is Rs. 1,860. The population at the last census numbered 927 per- 
sons, consisting mainly of Brahmans, who have long had a bud 
reputation for lawlessness and turbulence. 


CHANDRA Pa/i'gana., TahaU Misbikh. 

This pargana occupies tho extreme north-west corner of the 
district, being cut off from the rest by the Kathna river, which 
forms tho boundary along the western side as far as its junction 
with the Gumti and separates it from Misiikh and Maholi. To 
the north lies the Kheri dLstrict, and to the west and south-west 
Hardoi, the Gumti in tho latter case forming the boundary through- 
out. The pargana is for the most part of a veiy poor dosciiption. 
All along the rivers there is a stretch of hJiur or sandy soil which in 
the neighbourhood of tho Gumti chiefly takes tho form of barren 
sand-hills. Along tho Kathna tho 6/tm’ is more consistent and 
less precarious. By careful cultivation portions of level giound 
have been converted into a light bam. Thus all tho west, south 
and east of the pargana are included in the hliw tract, and tho only 
good soil is the narrow strip of good loam running down tho centre. 
This is.woU cultivated, especially in the case of a few villages 
held by Kurmis, and possesses ample means of inigaiion as tho 
water is near the suiface and unprotected weUs can bo made eveiy- 
where at a little cost. These weUs generally subside in a year. 
They are of a kind not usually seen in tho district, as they are 
made in pairs side by side and worked by earthen pots on a rope 
running over a pulley. Some of the villoges in the loam circle 
suffer from defective drainage in wet years. Theso, as well as all 
the hhwr villages, are classed as precarious, so that tho pargana as 
a whole requires very careful watching. 
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Cultivation i? generally of a fair character and the proportion 
under the plough has always been large. The total area of the par- 
gana is S2"397 acre.s or 129 square miles. At the first regular 
settlement no less than 71*18 per cent, ^vas cultivated, this being 
the highest proportion in the district; and in 1904 the area tilled 
•was 60,016 acres or 72‘84 per cent., wliile 3,424 acres bore a double 
crop. The iriigated area is naturally small and for the most part 
watered from unprotected w'olls. The cultivation is fairly stable, 
even in the bhw tract, but tho crops arc not of a high character. 
Bajra and urd predominate in tho Icbaiif, followed at a long distance 
by sugarcane and lice, while in the rabi tho chief staples are barley, 
gram and wheat. 

Bents run low, ranging at the time of the last settlement from 
Es. 4-13-0 per acre of loam to Be. 1-7-11 for inferior land. The 
bulk of the pargana is held on grain rents ; the average cash rent- 
rate at the settlement was Bs. 5-2-0, Kiirmis paying the most and 
Musolmans the least. The principal cultivating castes are AMrs, 
Brahmans, Chanmi'.s, Basis, Bajputs and Kuimis, the last being 
responsible for most of tho sugarcane cultivation. The revenue oi 
the pargana at the summary settlement was^ Bs. 33., 771, rising to 
Bs. 58,640 at the regular assessment. • This proved excessive and 
was subsequently reduced to Bs. 51,373. The, final demand now 
stands at Bs. 65,327, giving an enhancement of 25 per cent. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 num- 
bered 34,301 souls, giving a density of only 266 to the square mile. 
The subsequent increase has been large, for in 1901 the pargana coa- 
tained 43,189 inhabitants, of whom 23,319 were moles and 19,879 
females. Hindus largely predominate, as there were only 3,437 
jVIusalmans. There are no towns or villages of any size in the 
pargana; Chandra is a small place, and but three villages, Bani- 
gaou, Neri and Murida Kalan, contained over 1,000 persons apiece. 
Communications are fair. Through Chandra and Heii passes the 
main road from Sitapur to Shabjahanpnr, crossing the Kathna by an 
old Hawabi bridge. From Chandra a road runs past Baragaon to 
Kulhabar ferry on the Gumti and thence to Pihani. A second 
road nms south-west from Chandra to Gopamim in Hardoi, and a 
third leads from Baragaon to Pisawan on the latter road and thence 
to Misrikb. 
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Theve are 160 vUlixgos in the pargana, divided into 17-1 mahals. 
Of the latter 20 are held by taluqdam, 128 by zamindavs and 26 
by coparcenary bodies. Rajputs own no loss than 89 villages, 
while of the remainder 17 belong to Muaalmans, nine to Brahmans 
and six to Rayasths. The cliiof toluqdar of the pargana is the 
Mughal owner of Saadatnagar ; the other estates arc very small and 
belong to the Bais of Basaidili, the Kayaaths of Rampur Kolan, 
and the Shaikhs of Gopamau. The great majority of tho land- 
owners are Gaurs, who came hither at the beginning of the ISth 
century and acquired all the land formerly held by Bais, Ahirs and 
Saiyids. Raja Anup Singh foi'me<l the taluqn of Neii w'hich com- 
prised at one time the whole pargana. His descendants have 
divided the estate and constant litigation has ensued, with tho 
result that tho seven original properties have been split np into a 
number of very small holdings. 

GUIJDLAMAU, Parganux. Gthidlamau, TaJisU MreniKn. 

The capital of the pargana is on entirely insignificant village 
in an outlying portion of tho district situated in latitude 27® 17' 
north and longitude 80® 41' east, half wmy between tho Gumti on tho 
south and tho unmetalled road from Misrikh to Baii on the north. 
There is a small market here and an upper primary school, but 
nothing else of any impoi banco. The population in 1901 amounted 
to only 633 persons, of whom 139 wero Musalmans. It is said to 
liave been founded by Gundla Singh, the son of tho famous Bachhil, 
Chhipi Khan, and tho village still remains partly in the possession 
of his descendants. The rest is shared between Raja Madho Singh 
and Rani Jairaj Kunwar, tho Bais talnqdars of Bharawan in Hardoi 
The village has a total area of 666 acres, and is assessed at Rs. 760. 


GUSTDLAMAIJ Pavgana, Tahstl Miskikh. 

This is the southernmost pargana of the tahsil, and is bounded 
on tho south by the Gumti, which separates it from the Hardoi 
district. To the west lie Aurangabad and Korauna, to the north 
Maohhiehta, and to the cast Manwon and Bari, the boundary on this 
side being the Sarayan river which joins tho Gumti at Hindauva. 
It is a remote and poor' tract, the w’hole of the western portion 
as well as the south and south-east consisting of hhw', with tho 
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exception of a small area of poor iarai in places along the Gomti. 
This hhur is of a very bad description, probably the •worst ia the 
district, and the villages of the ciiclo are at all times most precar- 
ious. The only good soil is to be found in the north and north-cast, 
but even there the land along the Sarayan contmns a large propor- 
tion of sand and is broken by numerous ravines. Irrigation is alwajs 
a matter of difficulty : in the hhv>r, ■wells are very hard to construct 
and quickly subside, while even in the' loam circle things are not 
much better o-wing to the great depth at which water is found 
below the surface. In spite of its natural disadvantages, however, 
the pargana possesses a good cloas of hard-working cultivators, who 
i-aise excellent crops in the better villages and in the Gomti twrai. 

The total area of the pargana is 40,764 acres or 64 square 
miles. The cultivated area at the first regular settlement amounted 
to 69‘7 per cent, of the whole, and this in 1904 had risen, in 
spite of the deterioration caused by the bad seasons of the previous 
decade, to 28,903 acres or 70*9 per cent. The double-cio^rpcd 
area was 4,146 acres. The proportion is very high conadering 
the natm'e of the pargana, and but little available land remains. 
As much as 7,116 acres, including 741 acres of grove land^ 
were retm'ned as cultuiable, but most of this is old fallow of which 
the cultivation bos been found unprofitable. The waste area 
is large, amounting to 4,745 acres; but from this should be deducted 
the 2,272 acres under water or occupied by village sites and roads. 
The kharif is the pi*incipal harvest, the chief staples being bajra, 
moth, which are the sole products of the hhw and are very 
inferior, urd, kodon, and a little rice. In the rabi almost the whole 
area is taken up by barley* wheat and gram. The irrigated land, 
which is in ordinary years but a small proportion of the whole, 
is mainly watered from tanks; wells are few in number, fewer 
indeed than in any other pargana of the district. 

Hents depend upon the nature of the soil, as well as on the 
caste of the tenant. At the last settlement the average rewrded 
cash rent -was Es. 7-3-0 in thirteen of the best viUagee, 
Es. 6-9-0 in 14 others and Es. 5-9-0 throughout the bhv-r tract. 
The greater part of the pargana is held on grain rents, bat 
there is a large amount of proprietary cultivation. There are 
no Kmmisin Gundlamau and hut few ITuraos, the chief eultivatiflg 
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castes being Pasis, Aliirs, Chamavs, Brahmans and Eajpiits. The 
Ahirs pay the lowest rent, chiefly becauso they live in the 
Vhw circle, but otherwise there is not much dilToronco between 
the rates paid by various castes. Tho revenue of the pargana 
at tho summary settlement was Es. 27,557, rising to Es, 36,401 at 
the first regular assessment, but this was subsequently reduced 
to Es. 33,213. At the last revision tho final demand was fixed at 
E3..35,917, the enhancement being neceasarily very slight. 

The population of the pargana at tho first census of 1869 was 
20,220. The subsequent increase has been but small, for in 1881 
tho total fell to 21,710, but rose again at the following census' 
to 22,863. At tho last enumeration there were 23,633 
inhabitants, of whom 12,534 were males and 11,094 females. 
Musalmans are proportionately fewer than in any other* i>avt 
of tho district, numbering only 1,021 souls or 4*6 per cent, of 
the whole. There are no towns in the pargana and but very few 
villuges of any size, tho largest being Hind aura and Krrrsi on 
tho Gumti. .Means of communication are very poor, the only 
road being that from Srdhauli to Korauna and Misrikir. 

The history of the pargana is very brief. It is said that 
the early inhabitants were Kacheras and that they were driven 
out by the Bachhil chieftain, Ghhipi Khan. This man had tliree 
sons, Gundla Singh, who founded Gundlomau, Nahor Singh who 
founded Naharpur, and Haulat Singh who founded Diiulatpur 
in pargana Machhrehta. Their descendants still own tho bulk 
of the pargana. The north-eastern portion was formerly known as 
tappa Kuchlai, and consisted of a compact estate held by the 
Bachhils. There are altogether 62 villages divided into 77 mahals. 
Only six of the latter are owned by taluqdars, eight are zamindaii and 
tho remainder belong to coparcenary bodies, chiefly in impoi-foct pat- 
tidaii tenure. The taluqdars are the Bais of Basaidih, tho Panwar 
owner of Saraura in Manwan and the Khattris of Muizuddinpur. 
The last own three mjhals, and with this exception and that of ono 
village held by Brahmans the whole is in the possession of Eajputs. 

HAEGAM, Pavgana Habdam, Tahail Sitapub. 

, The capital of tho pargana though now in great decay was 
apparently once a great city. Its origin is lost in remote antiquity, 
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but according to the local tradition it was founded by the mythical 
Harish Chandra. It was latterly renewed by a Raja called Bairat 
, or Vairata, and again by the great Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The 
only traces of the old town consist of a lofty and extensive khera, 
which is covered with broken bricks and sculptured stones. There 
is an ancient tank hero called the Surai Kund, where small fmrs are 
held twice a year in Jeth and Kartik. On the top of the mound 
is a Musalman dargah of the early Mughal period, which appears 
to have been built on the site and with the materials of a former 
Hindu temple. 

The village lies in latitude 27® 46' north and longitude 80“ 45' 
east, on the east side of the unmetalled highway between the 
Sitapur and Kheri districts. Parallel to this runs the Lucknow, 
Sitapur and Bareilly State Railway with a station to the north- 
west of the village. Other roads lead to MahoK and Lnharpur. 
There arc two small bazars in the place, but both of them are 
insignificant. There is, however, a considerable export trade from 
the railway station, much of the traffic coming by road from Labar- 
pur. Hargam or Hargaon contains a police-station, post-office, 
cattle-pound and an upper primaiy school. Tho population in 1901 
numbered 3,134 persons, of whom 1,396 were Musalmans. There 
are four sites, Hargam, Jilaipur, Sarm Pithu and Tarpatpur. Of 
the Musalmans the majority are Julnhas, while the prevmling 
Hindu castes are Brahmans and Joshis. Hargam /ahas is a very 
small village, with an area of only 26 acres, end is owned hy 
a body of Kayasths. 


HARGAM Fargana, Taksil Sitapub. 

This pargana is situated in the north of the tahsil, between 
Sitapur on the west and Lafaarpur on the east. To the south lies 
Xhairabad, and to the north the Kheri district. The western 
boundary is formed throughout by the Saroyan river, while that on 
the east is the Gond as far as its source in a series of jhik in the 
north. The Sarayan is fed by the Jamwari, which flows along the 
northern border for a few miles as far os its junction with the larger 
stream. The latter in this pargana flows at a level not much lower 
than that of the adjacent lands, with the result that the whole tract 
is very Rable to flooding in wet years. Along the western borders 
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there are a fe\r villages which are above the reach of water. The 
drainage is everywhere defective and sometiines great damage is 
done by the excessive moisture. In tho east there is a broad belt 
of land called the lalvada/t'i which is overgrown with coarse grasses. 
Some of this has been reclaimed during the last thirty years, but 
without a large increase in population it is very improbable that 
the whole will come under the plough. The soil is for the most 
part a stiff loam which in tho depressions has a constant inclination 
to clay. It would undoubtedly be fertile if the cultivation were 
good and tho drainage better. The former is on the whole inferior 
' and the tenants are not of a high stamp, the prevailing castes being 
Chamars, Pasis, Brahmans, Ahirs and Mnsalmans. The cattle 
are very poor and disease has been prevalent of late years. No 
less than 24 villages are ^classed as precariotis, but most of these 
belong to proprietors in fair circumstances, the worst being Bhade- 
wan, Baksuia, Banipur, Dhulai and Jharia. 

The total area of tho pargana is 42,191 acres or 65 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 63*16 per cent, of the land 
was cultivated, and since then there has been a conridorable exten- 
sion of the land under the plough. At the time of the last assess- 
ment it amounted to 27,902 acres, while in 1904 a further increase 
was observed, tho amount being 31,229 acres or 74 per cent, of the 
whole. The remaining area comprised 6,033 acres of culturnblo 
waste, including 1,342 acres under groves, and 4,929 acres classed 
as unculturable ; the latter, however, is for the most pai’t either 
covered with water or occupied by sites and roads, the actually 
barren area being only 669 acres. Means of irrigation are gener- 
ally siiffident, the' obief souroe of supply being the numerous 
tanks. There is a fair number of masonry wells, and unprotected 
wells can be constructed in most places without difficulty. The prin- 
cipal crops are urd, kodon, and st^arcano in the kharif, and gram, 
peas and wheat in the rabi. There is a small area of garden cultiva- 
tion, but this as well as the other crops depends largely on tho season. 

Rents range fairly high, in spite of the precariousness of the 
tract. At the last assessment the average was Rs. 7-12-2 per acre 
of goind land and Rs. 2-11-0 for pa?o. Grain rents still predomi- 
nate to a considerable extent. The general cash rate for the whole 
pargana was Rs. 5-13-0 per acre, varying from Rs. 7-5-0 in the 
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casG of jMui’fios to Es, 4-15-0 for Brahmans. The reyeniie demand 
at the summary settlement was Es. 29,503, rising to Es. 37,651 at 
the first regular assessment. At the last settlement the final 
demand was fixed at Es. 44,160, giving an enhancement of nearly 
17 per cent. 

TV® tfeft the fesfe ceescae? tcom- 

bered 23,861 souls. The total rose in 1881 to 24,516 and since 
then has rapidly increased. At the last census there were 31,047 
inhabitants, of 'whom 16,884 were males and 14,463 females. 
Musalmans numbered 4,885 — a fairly high proportion. The par- 
gana contains no village of any size or importance ; Haigam itself 
is a very small place and few of the villages havelarge populations. 
Means of comoiunications are fairly good. The pargano is traversed 
from north to south by the railway from Sitapiirto Lakhimpur, 
with a station fit Hargam. Along the railway runs the unmetalled 
road to Lakhimpur, and this is crossed at Hargam by a similar 
road from Laharpur to Baragaon in Maholi. 

The parg»na is mainly held by the Gaurs, who have been pre- 
dominant in these parts since the beginning of the 18th century. 
It now contams 96 villages, of which the whole of 42 and portions 
of many others belong to the Gaurs, both Hindu and Muham- 
madan, while the rest are held by Musalmans, Kayastlis and others. 
The villages are divided into 126 mnhals, of which 31 are held in 
taluqdaii tenuie, one of these being sub-settled, 67 by zamind.ns 
and 28 by coparcenary communities. The largest landowner is the 
Bais toluqdar of Basaidih, who owns 11 villages, while next to him 
come the Gam'S of Katesar and Akbarpur with eight villages each. 
Two vDlages belong to the Khattris of Muizuddinpur and one 
village each to the Eajaof Mahmudabad and the Chauhan Eaja of 
Oel in Kheri. 


JAHANGIEABA-D, Pargana and Taksil Biswan. 

A large village on the right bank of the Kewani river, in 
latitude 27® 32' north and longitude 81® 7' east, on the high road 
from Sitapur to Bahraich, at a distance of eight miles from Biswan 
and 29 milBa from Sitapui*. There is a considerable bazar here in 
which markets are held twice a week, and an upper primary school. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,086 persons, of whom 1,193 
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were’ Musalmans, chiefly Julahas, who carry on their own trade of 
weaving to a large extent. The village belongs to the talu(][dar of 
Mahmudabad, whose great-grandfather acquired it by mortgage 
about a century ago from a body of Ahbans, whoso descendants 
still possess under-proprietary rights. The village is a good one, 
the revenue demand being Es. 2,875 on a total area of 1,543 
acres. 

EAMALPUR, Pargana Pibnaqab, TaJisil Sitapub. 

Kamalpur is a hamlet lying in latitude 27® 23' north and 
longitude 80® 50' east, within the limits of the revenue mauza of 
Maholi on the main road from Sitapur to Lucknow. There is a 
railway-station here on the -Lucknow, Sitapur and Bareilly State 
Railway, and to this fact the place owes its prosperity. Formerly 
it was merely an insignifleant hamlet, but since the construction of 
the railway it has grown largely, and now possesses an important 
grain market. Kamalpur contains a police-station, post-office, an 
upper primary school, a sarai, cattle-pound and a somewhat ornate 
temple in the village. The Ramlila festival is annually celebrated 
at Kamalpur and a fair known as Mahothi takes place -in hlaholi 
in Chait •, the attendance at each is about 4,000. The latter is in 
honour of a Bais Rani named Mahothi, who became aati on the 
death of her husband. The population in 1901 of Kamalpur and 
Maholi numbered 1,971 persons, of whom 279 were Musalmans. 
The village lands cover 1,126 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,800 and 
owned by the Bais taluqdar of Basaidih. A metalled branch road 
has recently been constructed from Kamalpur to Jaraura on tho 
road from Biswan to Sidhauli. 


KATESAR, PcM-gram Lahabpue, Tahsil Sitapub. 

This village, which gives its name to the groat Gaur taluqa 
at present held by Rani Pirthipal Kunwar, lies in the north of 
the pargana in latitude 27® 46' north and longitude SO® 51' east, 
on the east side of tho road from Laharpur to Lakhimpur, at a dis- 
tance of some two miles south of the district boundary and six 
miles from the pargana capital. It contained at the last census a 
population of 1,284 persons, of whom 143 were Musalmans. The 
place is mentioned by Sir William Sleeman as possessing a strong 
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fort, but almost all traces of this have disappeared. It is no \7 
of verj little importance, the headquarcers of the estate being at 
Nabinagar. The village lands cover 2,111 acres and are assessed 
at Es. 2,500. 

KBAIEABAD, Pa/rgana Khaiba.ba.d, Tahsil Sitapub. 

The capital of the pargana is the second largest to\vn in the 
district and has only recently been ousted from the premier position 
by the growth of Sitapur. It lies in latitude 27° 32' north and 
lon^tude 80° 45' east, at a distance of five miles from Sitapur, 47 
miles from Lucknow, and a short way to the east of the main road 
between those two places. Through the north of the town runs the 
metalled road from Sitapur to Biswan, while from the south a ^ilar 
road goes to the station on the Lucknow, Sitapur and Bareilly 
State EaBway. Other roads lead from E^airabad to Machhrehia 
and Nimkhar and to Laharpur. The population at the last census 
amounted to 13,774 persons, of whom 6,780 were males and 6,994 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 6,846 Hindus, 
7,922 Musalmans and seven Christians. The population has remained 
stationary since 1891, but has undergone a great decrease since 
annexation, as at the first census of 1869 the place contained 16,677 
inhabitants, being then one of the largest towns in Oudh, and in 
1881 it had dropped to 14,217. 

In former days Ehairabad was a place of great importance, 
as for centuries it was the seat of a Musalman governor and in 
Akbar’s time the headquarters of a sarhar in the province of Ondh. 
For some years after annexation it gave its name to a division, 
although the Commissioner from the first resided at Sitapur. The 
town is said to havn been founded by one IDiaira, a Fosi, in the 
first year of the 11th century, and to have been subsequently taken 
in possession by a Kayasth family. This story is probably 
incorrect, as the name is of undoubted l^rnsalmnn origin. It is 
more probable that it was given to the ancient Hindu town of 
Mansachatra, famed as a place of pilgrimage as far back as the 
reign of Vikramaditya. Traces of the old name possibly remain 
in the appellation of a tank called Maswasi, the waters of which 
are said to possess healing properties. After the expulsion of the 
Pasis many -rent-free grants were made to various Muhammadans 
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during the reigns of Babar and Akbar, but these were all resumed 
by Asaf-ud-daula. Under the Ondh govemrnent Khairabad was 
theheadq[uarter3o£ a nisamat, and among the most famous governors 
of the place were Hakim Mehudi Ali Khan, Eai Kundan Lol of 
Lucknow, Girdhara Singh, Mirza Banda Ali Beg, and lastly Raja 
Har Parshad, who rendered himself notorious dming the mutiny 
and accompanied the rebel queen to Nepal. There was also a 
tahsildar stationed at Khairabad and two regiments of the Oudh 
local forces. ^ 

There is a number of old buildings in the town, but none of 
them date from a period earlier than that of Akbar. They include 
30 Hindu temples and 40 Husolman mosques and dargajis of 
> vorioas dates, but in no case of any architcctm-al interest. The 
Imambara and Qadam Rasul were erected some 70 years ago by a 
darogha, named Makka, of the Darzi caste. Some of the buildings 
bear inscriptions ; among these are the mosque and the dargaJi 
of Chhoto Makhdum in muhalla Mian Sarai, the former commenced 
in 993 H. and finished some 60 years later, and the latter dated 
998 and 994 Hijii. Tho Jmii Maajid was erected in 1060 H. 
during tho roign of Shah Jahan. Tho dargah of Makhdum Shah 
is supported from tho revenues of the muaji village of Lodhupur. 
Among the Hindu buildings are the temple of Vishnu, endowed 
with the village of Masumpur, and the tkaJeurdwara of Rai 
Daulat Rai, a Kayasth, who was formerly a naib wazir of Oudh ; 
there is a small estate attached to it for the support of tho mohant 
and the brotherhood. 

Khairabad has been administered as a municipality since 1869. 
The income is mainly derived from an octroi tax on imports, and 
the details of receipts and expenditure of each year since 1891 will 
be found in tabular form in the appendix.'^ The town contains a 
police outpost, a municipal cattle-pound, post and telegraph offices, 
a middle vernacular school and a municipal upper primaxy school, 
two small ^I'ls’ schools and a large private anglo-vornaoulur 
institution known os the Diamond Jubilee school. There aro four 
bazars in which markets are hold daily, known as Bail Bazar, 
Raniganj, Rakabganj and Kesra. In the town are three surais, 
one of which Avas built by Hakim Mohndi Ali Khan, who also 
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erected the biidgo at Sitapur aud the sarai at Maholi; a becond 
was founded by Chaudhii Earn Narain of Mubarakpor, and the 
third was constructed by Government. The great Ehairabad Mr 
was instituted by Government soon after annoxutibn, and horse and 
cattle shows were started in connection 'with it. The institution 
fell into abeyance for some years, but it was revived in 1901. It 
lusts for ten days in the month of January and attracts a large 
number of people, among whom a brisk trade is carried on in cattle 
and all sorts of commodities. Three other fairs arc held here on the 
occasion of the Eamlila and Jalbihur festivals, while the third is 
known os the Gur Furali fair and takes place in the month of 
Kuar. 


ICHAIEABAD Pargana, Tahsil Sitapuh. 

This pai'gana consists of the southein portion of the country 
lying between the Gond and Sarayun rivers. It is bounded on the 
north by Hargam, on the cast by Laharpur and Biswan, on the 
west by Situpur and Eamkot, on the south-west by Macbhrohta, 
aud on the south-east by Pirnagar. The two rivers unite at the 
southern cxtiemity of the pargana. They are inconsiderable 
streams, generally fordable in dry weather, but at other times 
affording communication by water for country boats which descend 
to Lucknow by tho Gumti. In the upper portion of their coarse 
they flow in shallow beds tvhich gradually deepen towards the 
south, where tho channels run down between lugh banks of sandy 
soil intersected by ravines. On such land only bajra and moth 
arc grown, and a largo proportion of it is uncultivated. This belt 
extends inland for a distance varying from half a mile to two miles. 
The whole of tho southera half of the pargana is a high-lying tract 
'with a light soil and good natural di'ainagc, producing in favourable 
seasons flne crops of wheat and urd. North of the road fiom 
Sitapur to'Khoirabad and from the latter to Biswan tho land lies 
low, tho soil being stiffer and liable to flooding from tho nomeioos 
jhils and water-coursos. The extreme northern border sufiers 
Bomew'hat acutely in wet years from defective drainage, while in 
several villages cultivation is hampered by the rapid growth of 
coaisc grasses. Eoimd Xhairubad arc several stretches of u&ir and 
on the western border a considerable tract is taken up by the civil 
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lines and cantonments of Sitapiu- and tho large bazar of Thoropson- 
ganj. Seven villages are classed as precarious. Three of them, 
Bhag^vantapul• in the extreme south, Banni Bazar in the south-east, 
and Binehta in the west centre, suffer from deficient means of 
irrigation and a light undulating soil ; a fourth, Mandrahia in the 
extremo south, contains much bhv/n' and is also liable to flooding ; 
while the latter cause also affects tho three remaining villages, 
Baniani and Dhulai in the extreme north-west, and Makhdumpur 
in the centre. 

The cultivation is generally poor. The majority of tho tenants 
belong to the inferior cultivating classes, the holdings are large, the 
cattle are wretched, many of the landlords are heavily indebted, and 
means of irrigation are somewhat deficient, as earthen wells can only 
be made in favoured places by reason of the sandy natm'e of the 
sub-soil. The total area of the pargana is 85,293 acres or 133 square 
miles. At the time of the first regular settlement 55‘06 per cent, 
of the land was cultivated, but since that time the development 
has been large, as in 1904 the area under tho plough was 57,613 
acres or 07*64 per cent. The culturable land, including 2,469 
acres under groves, amounted to 16,835 aci-es, half of this being 
waste that has never been tilled and would probably never repay 
cultivation, w.hile tho bulk of tho remainder is old fallow. The 
barren area is 10,846 acres, of which two-thirds are either covered 
with water or else occupied by sites, roads and the like ; 3,538 
acres are actually unculturablc, this being a larger amount than in 
any of the pargana in the district. The double-cropped area in 
1904 amounted to 9,964 acres. Irrigation is chiefly effected from 
the tanks, although the pargana is now provided -with a fair 
number of masonxy wells. The rabi harvest slightly exceeds the 
kharif in extent, the chief staples in tho former being wheat, barley, 
gram and peas, with a largo area under poppy and garden crops, 
while in tho latter rice and urd comprise tho bulk of the cultiva- 
tion, although a considerable area is taken up by sanwan, kodon 
and tho larger millets. 

By far the greater part of the pargana is hold on grain-rents. 
At tho last settlement the average cash rate was Es. 6-12-0 per 
aero, ranging from Es. 8-3-0 paid by Muraos to Es. 6-2-0 for lands 
held by Eajputs. The most numerous cultivating castes are 
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Lodhs, AMvs, Pasisj Musalmans, Chamars and Brahmans. There 
is also a f nir number of Muraos^ and bnt for them and the Lodhs 
and Ahirs the cultivation would be distiactl 7 bad. The revenue 
of the pargana at the summary settlement was £s. 49,788. This 
was raised at the regular assessment to £s. 69,742, while at the 
last revision the final demand was fixed at £s. 88,400, giving an 
enhancement of nearly 24 per cent. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 num- 
bered 68,728 souls. This fell in 1881 to 57,741, but at the last census 
a large increase was observed, the total being 67,088 persons, of whom 
34,559 were males and 32,529 females. Classified according to 
religions, there were 53,492 Hindus, 13,562 Mnsalmans, and 34 
Christians and others. This total excludes the municipality and 
cantonments of Sitapur, of which much of the former and all the 
latter properly belong to this pargana. There are altogether 153 
villages, including Sitapur and the municipality of Shairabad, 
which are the only places of any size, as hardly a single village 
contains a population of 1,000 inhabitants. Means of communica- 
tion are good, as the pargana is traversed from north to south by 
the Lucknow, Bareilly and Sitapur State EaBway^ with stations at 
Sitapur and Khairabad. Parallel to this runs the main road from 
Lucknow to Shahjahanpur as far as the district headquarters, 
where it turns westwards from the railway. Another metalled 
joad is the branch to Khairabad and Biswan, while the road from 
Khairabad to Machhrehta is also metalled for a portion of its 
length. Unmetalled roads run from Sitapur to Hargom aud 
Lakhimpnr on the north, to Bamkot ou the south-west, and to 
Laharpur on the north-east. The last is joined just before the 
bridge over the Gond by a similar road from EZhairabad. 

The history of the pargana, apart from that of the town of 
BIhairabad, is but brief. There are some 20 old dihs or deserted 
village ates, the largest of which is in Unassia to the south of 
Khairabad and consists of an extensive mound with a wide ditch 
round three sides of it. According to local tradition this repre- 
sents the fort of Baja Bhim Sen, one of the Ahbans, who succeeded 
the orig^al Pasis and were subsequently displaced by Kayasths 
and Musalmans. The pargana is said to have consisted of ten 
tappus which were united to form a single mabal in the days of 
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Akbar, The villages of the pargana are at present divided into 
220 mahals, of which 27 belong to tiduqdars, teii being sub-settled, 
146 to zamindars, and 44 by coparcenary bodies, while one is the 
property of Government. The chief proprietary castes are 
!B[ayastbs, IVXusalmans and Rajputs of various clans, the Gaurs 
predominating. The taluqdars of the pargana are the Mughal 
Nawab of Kunwan Khera and the Kayastbs of Mubaralcpur. 
Several villages have also been acquii-ed by tho Bais taluqdar of 
Basaidih) and one belongs to the Jan wars of Ramkot. An account 
of these estates has been given in Chapter III. 


KONDRI, PoA'gana Kondbi Nwth, and TahsU Biswan. 

This village, which gives its name to two parganas, Uos in 
latitude 27° 33' north and longitude 81° 11' east, about two miles 
east of the left bank of the Chauka in tho south-western comer of 
pargana Kondri North, adjoining tho largo village of Bamhniawan. 
There is a lower primary school here and a small bazar in Bamhnia- 
wan, in which markets are held twice a week, but nothing else of any 
importance. The j)opulation at the last census numbered 726 persons, 
of whom 210 were Musalmans. Tho village has an area of 945 
acres and is assessed at Rs. 850 under a quinquennial settlement, 
the lands being subject to fluvial action. It is owned by Rajputs 
of tho Raghubansi clan, who have long been settled in tliis part of 
the district; their headquarters are at Bamhniawan, and some 
reference to the family has already been made in Chapter III. 


KONDRI NORTH Pargana, Talisil Bisavan. 

This pargana forms tho eastern portion of tho tahsil and lies 
in the dwb between tho Chauka and Ghagra rivers. The former 
separates it from Biswan, and the latter from the Bahraich district. 
To the south is Konciri South, to the north-west Tambaur, while on tho 
north the Dahawar river fomis tho boundary between this district 
and Kheri. The ^ whole country is a net-AVork of streams and 
channels which overflow their banks annually during tho rains and 
inundate tho land to a depth ranging from six inches to threo feet 
or more, often causing considorablo loss to tho inhabitants, Avhose 
houses collapse and ' cattle perish. With the exception of a small 
blocjk of higher land round Seota and Khaupur in the north-west, 
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cultuvable would not repay village. The chief crops are rice in the 
kharif, followed at a long distance by Icodon, juar, and bajra ; 
and wheat, gram and peas in the rabi, nith a conridorable amount 
of barley and garden cultivation. " Sugarcane has made some 
progress of late ycaia, but the area sown with this ciop is still very 
small. There is practically no irrigation, for none is needed ; but 
fair numbers of masonry wells exist and aro used for watering tho 
garden crops. 

Tho cultivation is nob of a high standard. Tho most numerous 
tenants arc Brahmans, Musalmans, Rajputs, Lodhs and Ahirs 
with a fair sprinkling of Muraoa. Rents are chiefly paid in 
money and tho prevailing rate is very low, as compared with the 
rest of the district. At tho last settlement the general avorago 
was Rb. 3-12-0 per ao.e, ranging from Rs. C-11-0 paid by iluraos 
to Ea. 3 or less in tho case of Brahmans and Rajputs. Tho rovonuo 
of the parguna at the summary asses'^ment was Rs. 47,285, rising 
to Es. 72,070 at tho regular settlement, although this was subse- 
quently reduced by a largo amount. At tho last revision the final 
demand was fixed at Rs, G8,060, giving an enhancement of 25 per 
cent, on the expiring domand. This includes the assessment of the 
alluvial raahals of which 13 are settled quinquennially, five accepted 
the full term conditionally, and tho rest were assessed with tho 
remainder of tho jmrgana. 

The population of the pargana at tiro last census amounted to 
79,566 souls, of whom 41,352 wore males mid 38,214 females. 
Cflassified by religions thoro wore 67,937 Hindus, 11,623 Musul- 
mans and six others. The number of inhabitants has largely 
increased since the fimt census of 1809, when tho total was 09,584. 
Tho chief places in tho pargana aro Seota, Mallanpur and Tliana- 
gaon, which aro separately mentioned. Several other villages, 
such as Bamhniawan, Thaura and Ehanpur, have large populations, 
but 'they are generally mere collootions of bcattored hamlets, 
Kondri itself is an innignificant village adjoining Bamhniawan. 
Means of communication are very poor, as during tho rains 
the roads are impassablo and acceas to moat of the villages is 
only possible by boat. At other times llirco roads aro available j 
one from Laharpur to Mallanpur and Bahraich, by the ICataighat 
ferry over tho Ghagra j a second from Biswan to Chahlari ferry 
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and JBnhraich ; and tlie ttiird from Mahmudabad to Thanagaon 
and Tnmbaur. 

The pnrgana contains in all 180 villages, divided into 136 
mahals. Of the latter 9G arc held by toluqdars, 26 by zamindars, 
seven by coparcenary bodies and seven by Government direct. 
Eajputs own the whole, of 87 village’, while 25 belong to Musal- 
mans and two to Brahmans.’ The largest landowners are the 
Tilokchandi Buis of Thanagaon, the Eaikwar Baja of Mallanpur, 
the Baja of Mahmudabad, and tho taluqdar of Bampur Mathura. 
Small estates are also held by tho tnluqdars of Katesar, Bhatwa- 
mau and Isanagar in Khori. Tho chief znmindari estate is that of 
tho Baghubansls of Bamhniawan, who have resided for centuiies 
in this pargann and arc reLited to the zamindars of Sikri Sipauli 
in Tambaur. An account of all these families hos been given in 
Chapter III. In former days tho pargana was almost wholly held 
by tho Baikwars: but after tho mutiny the estate of the Baja of 
Chahlari, who -was killed in the action fought by Sir Hope Grant 
at Nawabganj, was confiscated and given to tho Bais and others, 
some members of his family receiving compassionate allowances 
in the shape of grants in thmr ancestral villages. In tho days of 
Akbar the pargana formed part of the now extinct mahal of Qila 
Nawagarh. 


KOBDBI SOUTH Pargana, Tahail Siphauli. 

This is the.®outhem continuation of Kondri North, and consists 
of a long and narrow stretch of land between the Chauka on the 
west, which separates it from Sadrpur and Muhammadpur of Bara 
Banki, and the Ghagra on the east, as far as the borders of 
Bhitauli, another Bara Banki pargana. The tract is intersected 
with many streams and watercourses, representing backwaters 
and abandoned channels of the livcrs ; the largest are the Jasoi 
and Soti, which rejoin the main streams beyond the borders of the 
district. It generolly resembles Kondri North, but is perhaps 
even more liable to inundation ; the whole is precarious, and half 
the villages are classed as alluvial. 

Tho total area in 1904 was 46,136 acres or 72 square miles ; 
but this is constantly liable to change. The area under cultiva- 
tion in the same year was 29,321 acres or over 63 per cent., whil* 
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14,318 acres bore a double crop. These figures are subject to great 
fluctuations according to the nature of the season, but there has 
probably been some improvement since the first regular settlement, 
when 58’3 per cent, of the land, was under the plough. The 
culturable area consists mostly of fallow, and amounts to 9,909 
acres, including 1,099 acres of groves. The remaining 6,906 acres, 
described as barren, aro either under water or occupied by sites 
and roacls, only 877 acres being returned os actually unculturable. 
Irrigation is unnecessary and is only used for garden crops in 
ordinary years. In the kharif rice is the only staple of import- 
ance j very little else is grown, with the exception of a little 
sugarcano and juar. In the rabi wheat takes the lead, followed 
by barley and gram. 

The cultivation is on the whole poor and the tenants inferior. 
There aro large numbers of imruly Brahmans, •while after them 
come Kurmis, Ahirs and Muraos. Rents are mainly paid in 
grain, but the cash-paying area is fairly large. At the last settle- 
ment the average rate was Rs. 4-10-0 per aero, ranging from 
Es. 10-1-0 in the case of Muraos to Rs. 3-12-0 for Brahmans, and 
only Rs. 2-13-0 for the few Rajputs. The revenue at the summary 
settlement was Rs. 16,469, i-ising to Rs. 23,006 at the regular 
assessment. At the last revision a large enhancement was taken, 
the final demand being Es. 31,140. This includes the revenue of 
the alluvial mahals, most of which engaged for the full term, 
although in the case of Chandauli a five years’ settlement under 
the ordinary rules was made, and two villages, Pahla Daurhar and 
Tirwa Mankapur, were settled for the full term conditionally. 

The population of Rondri South at tho first census of 1869 
was 29,398. It has since very rapidly increased, for in 1901 tho 
pargana contained 87,660 inhabitants, of whom 19,878 were males 
and 17,682 females. Musalmans are not very numerous, 3,492 
persons in all professing this creed. There is no place of any size 
in the tract except perhaps Rampur and Mathura, which are> 
separately described. Communications are distinctly bad, as 
there are no roads, and the village cart tracks are of a wretched 
description j in the rains the villages are isolated, while at other 
times an elephant alone provides a satisfactory means of locomo- 
tion. 
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Tlie pargana contains 39 villages^ of Avhich ull save two aic 
held by taluqdars, though two are sub-sottlcd with the old propiie- 
tors. In former clays it formed part of the great mahal of Sailuk, 
and tho Eiondri pargana was not constituted till 1739, in the days 
of Saadat Khan. It was ori^nally held by Ehurs, Kurmis and 
Baghubansi Rajputs, but many centuries ago it passed into the 
hands of Raikwars of the Ramnagiir house. Their descendant, 
tho taluqdar of Rampur hlathora, holds tho greater part of tho 
pargana, whilo three villages belong to the Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, and nine, which formerly were included in tho Chahlari 
estate, are now held by the Bais grantees of Thanagaon. 

KORAUNA, Pargana Kohauna, TaJiBil Misbikit. 

Tho capital of tho pargana is an unimportant village, lying 
in latitude 27® 22' north and longitude SO® 37' cast, on the road 
from Misrikh to Baii and Sidhauli, at a distance of some eight 
miles from Misrikh. It possesses a lower primary school and a 
small market. Korauna is one of the first holting-places of tho 
pilgrims engaged in tho parikrama of Misrikh, and some 15,000 
persons assemble here in Phagun, proceeding hence to the sacred 
places in tho Hardoi district. The population in 1001 numbered 
1,332 persons, chiefly Brahmans and Ohamars. Tho village con- 
tains the residence of a wealthy family of Banias. The place 
belongs to Janwav Rajputs, who have held the pargana forever 
400 years. Tlio lands of Korauna cover 1,716 acres and are 
assessed to a revenue of Rs. 2,010. A mile to the north-west along 
the road is tho old village of Jargawan, with its ruined fort, 
the headquarters of the Jan wars. 

KORAUNA Pai'gava, Tahsil Misbikh. 

This is a small pargana in the southem half of the tahm, 
lying between Machlirehta on the north-east and east, and Aurang- 
abad on the west and south-west. To the north-west is Misrikh, 
and to the south-east Gundlamau. The Machlirehta houndaiy is 
formed for the most part by tho Behta river, a small tributary 
of the Sarayan, The tract consists for the most part of an alluvial 
plain with a fertile loam soil and is generally much better than 
the rest of the tahril, with the exception of Macbhrehta. In 
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the north-west corner is some of the host soil to be found in the 
district, but in the south-east several villugas liavo a large pio- 
poition of bhur, and four of those, Gangapur, Malisoi, Kudkapur 
.and Eaghunathpiir, are classed as precarious. 

The total area of the pargana is 29,348 acres or 4C square 
miles. The pioportion cultivated is largo, amoimting at the lirnt 
regular settlement to 62 per cent., and in 1904 no less than 20,910 
acres or 71*25 per cent., whUo 2,950 acres bore a double o op. 
There is a considerable amount of land classed os culturablo, 6,422 
acres in all, though this includes 916 acres under groves. Of 
the remaining area all save 198 acres of barren waste were either 
under Avator or else covered by roads and sites. Moans of irri- 
gation are generally sufficient, as wells can be readily constructed 
in most places and thoro is a fair number of tanks. . Tlic rabi i'^ tho 
principal hai-vcst, the chief staples being wheat, barley, gram and 
peas. In tho kharif, urd and mung toko tho lead, followed 
by rice, juar and bajra. 

The cultivation is, howovei*, somewhat inferior. Tho tenants 
are mainly Chamars, Brahmans, Basis and Aliirs, whoso average 
holdings are large, amounting to about six acres. Eonts are chiefly 
paid in grain and only the best land is Leld on cash payments. 
The average rate for this land at the last settlement was Es. 7-7-0, 
ranging fiom Es. 9-15-0 per acre in the case of Muraos to Es. G-1-0 
for Musalmans, Brahmans paid Es. 7-1-0,— an unusually high rote 
for this ensto. The revenue at the summary assessment was 
Es. 16,964, lismg to Es. 27,544 at tho first regular settlement. 
At the last revision the final demand was fixed at Es. 34,836, 
giving an enhancement of about 35 per cent, and a fairly high 
incidence.* 

The population of the p.argana at tho first census of 1869 
numbered 14,807 souls, and since that date there has been a rapid 
increase. The total rose to 16,283 in 1881 and at tho last 
census, twenty years later, the pargana contained 20,423 inhabitants, 
of whom 10,816 were males and 9,607 females. Musalmans aro 
comparatively scarce, amounting in all to 909 persons. There 
is no town in the pargana, and tho only largo villages are Korauna 
and Nagwa Jairam; both of these are insignificant places with 
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small bazars. For means of communication there are two 
nnmetallecl roads^ one running from Misiikh to Korauna and 
Sidhauli, and the other fiom Machhrehta to Nimkhar. 

The pargana contains 51 villages divided into 66 mahals. Of 
the latter nine are held b 7 taluqdars, 17 by zamindars, 'and 40 
by coparcenary bodies. The landowners are almost aUHajpnts; 
one village is held by Brahmans, two belong to the Khattiis 
of Bhajupur, and two to other castes. The Rajputs include the 
Bais taluqdar of Basaidih, who has recently purchased several 
villagea, the remainder being Jan wars who 'have been settled in 
the pargana for many centuries. Their chief estate is that of 
Jargawan, some mention of which has been made in Chapter III. 
In the days of Akbar the pargana was known as Knrkhila, this name 
being derived from a small village on the western border some 
five miles from Korauna. Jargawan is one of the places visited 
by the Misrikh pilgrims daring the parihrama. The tank there 
has long been considered sacred, the stoiy going that one of the 
Solar kings of Ajodhya having had the misfortune of losing both 
bis hands, had them restored by bathing in the water of this tank, 
which has ever since been known as Karjura, which signifies in 
Sanskrit the joining of hands. 

LAHARPUR, Pargana Lahabpue, Takail Sitapue. 

The capital of the pargana is a fair-sized town, lying in lati- 
ude 27® 43' north and longitude 80“ 64' east, at a distance of 17 
miles north-east of Sitapur, Avith which it has communication by a 
good unmetalled road, which continues east to Mallanpur on the 
Ghagra. It is also connected by unmetaUed roads running to 
Biswnn on the south and Lakbimpur on the north. From the latter 
a branch road takes off to Hargam from Nabinagar at a distance 
of about two miles from Laharpor. About a mile and a half to the 
east of the town flows the Kewani river, which is fordable in the 
liot weather, bat navigable for the rest of the year. The place is 
surrounded by fine groves. 

Laharpur contains a police-station, post-oMce, registration 
office, cattle-ponnd and a middle vernacular school, as well as a 
small girls' school in Budaun Tola. Besides thirteen mosques and 
four Hindu temples, there are two Nanakshahi sangats and four , 
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dargahs, at one of which a large concourse assembles on the 13th of 
Rabi-ul-Awwalj the birthday of tirepvophet. Moat of the houses are 
built of mud, but there are many good masonry buildings, chiefly 
belonging to bankers. The population in 1901 numbered 10,997 
persons, of whom 6,265 were Musalmans, 4,701 Hindus and 31 of 
other religions, chiefly Jains. The place has not grown in import- 
ance since annexation ; in 1869 it contained 10,989 inhabitants, 
while in 1881 the total had fallen to 10,437. In 1891 there was a 
markel increase, the census returns giving a population of 11,452, 
hut since that time there has been a distinct decline. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and in 1903 
out of a total number of 1,812 houses 1,410 were assessed to taxation, 
yielding an income of Es. 1,977 inclusive of a balance of Es. 149 
from the preceding year. The incidence per assessed house was 
Ee. 1-4-8, and Ee. 0-2-8 per head of population. The estimated 
expenditure for the same year was Es. 1,871, the chief items being, 
as usual, the maintonanco of the to\vn police and conservancy. 

The place is said to be have been founded by Firoz Shah in 
1374 A.D. whUe on a pilgnmago to the shrine of Saiyiod Salor in 
Bahraich. He settled in it certain Musalmans and Kay asths, but they 
were expelled by the Pasisjimdor one Lohari, who changed the name 
fiom Tughlaqpur to Laharpur. The Pasis wore exterminated some 
450 years ago by an army of Musalmans who came from Kanauj 
xmder Tahir Ghazi. Subsequently, in 1707 A.D., the Musalmans 
were in turn conquered by the Gaurs, and since that time the town 
has to some extent decieased in size and importance. Laharpur is 
the reputed birthplace of Todar Mai, the famous finance minister of 
Akbur,and the local tradition is now generally accepted as correct.* 

LAHAEPUE Pargoma,, Tahail Sitapitb. 

This largo pargana lies in the north of the district, between 
Hargam and Khnirabad on the west and Tambaur in the east. To 
the south is Biswan and to the north the Kheii district. The 
western boundary is formed by the Goncl river from its .source south- 
wards. The other rivers of the pargana are the Kewani, which rums 
from north to south through the eastern half of the pargana, and its 
tributary, the Ghagra, a small stream which runs along the Tambaur 

• Proo. A. S. B. 1871, p. 178 ; 1873, p. 35. 
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border. Like Biswan, the pargann consists of two distinct tracts, 
known as the v,p(irTMV or uplands and the tarai, sepainied 
by the old Hgh bunk of tho Ohauka. Tho former comprises the 
larger part of the pargano and consists of the high land between tho 
Gond and tho Kowani. Its soil varies greatly; in the south it is 
generally good, consisting of rich loam, well cultivated by Xurmis, 
while further north tho country deteriorates. Tho central villages 
ore inferior both in soil and cultivation, and the northern part of this 
tract is extremely poor, containing large tracts of gritty soil, which 
is locally called hhur, although very different from the weU known 
sandy soil that is generally classified under that name. In this 
part of tho pargana thero is very littlo irrigation, and in the centre 
and tho north it is impossible to construct earthen wells. To the 
west along the Gond river there are one or two villages which suffer 
in wet years fiom floods. 

To the east of tho ujxbrlto/i' is the Utrai, which is marked by a 
sharp dip from tho uplands and is traversed by the Hewani and 
Ghagra rivers, tho floods from w'hich streams as ivcll as the drainage 
from the uparhar lender the w'hole tract precarious. The soil in the 
tarai is for the most part a greasy cloy or stiff loom, varied by o 
few stretches of high land locally called bhur. The best villages in 
this tract arc occupied by Kurmis, who raise in favoui'able seasons 
good crops of jarhan rice, which is, however, not transplanted, but is 
sown broadcast. Irrigation is never required here as the water lies 
at a distance of only four or five feet from the surface. Though the 
natural advantages of the pargana are not great, tlie management 
of the landloi ds is on the whole good and only two villages, Akbar- 
pur and Baherwa in the tarai, are classed as really precaiioos. 

The pargana has a large.* proportion of cultivated land than 
any other part of the district. The total area is 122,959 acres, or 
over 192 square miles. At the first regular settle'ment 66*69 per 
cent, wa^ cultivate!, but of late years the increase has been very 
great, and in 1904 no le'rs than 95,967 acres or 7S per cent, was 
under the plough. The double-o.opped area is not very large, 
amounting in the same year 'to 19,529 acres.. The proportion of 
culturable waste is small; the whole amount thus classified was 
16,120 acres, but of this no less than 5,553 were occupied by groves, 
pnd the bulk of the remuinder consisted of fallow, both old and new» 
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Tho barrca area w anoafcly under Avalor or token up by roods and 
buildings, and only S87 acres arc rcturnccl as unculturable. Tho 
kha.if is tho principal harvest, rico being tho cliicf staple crop; after 
this come md, kodon, moth and sugurcano. Gram and peas take 
tho lead in the rabi, clotoly followed by wheat; there Ls also a 
largo amount o£ bnrloy and gram, and over 2,000 ncies under 
poppy and other garden ciops. Irrigation is chiefly derived from 
tanks, which arc von’ numcious. Wells of nil kinds are searco as 
compared with other pnits of tho talutil, ulthoiigh there has been 
bomo improvement in this respect of late years. 

Tho cultivation is generally poor and in places oxtiomoly bad. 
An exception mu.st bo made, however, as reg.irds tho vilbges hold by 
tho KurraiSjwho aie the most numeroos of all tho cultivating cn^te.s. 
After them como ilusalmau-*, Brahman*, Piwis, (jliamurs und 
Ahirs. Ecntd are still to a considorablo extent paid in kind, hut 
tho ca.ih -1 cubed a.ca k larger than usual. At tho lust .scttlomunt the 
averugo cash rate was U'*. o-l-O per oc.‘c, ranging from Its. 7-12-0 
in tho case of Muraos to Bs. 4-7-0 paid by Brahmans. Tho averugo 
rate for ICurmis w«w Ks. 5-C-O. Tho rovemio of tho parguna rose 
fiom Ils. 68,103 at the summary sottlomont to Ra. 1,16,531 at tho 
fir^b regular assessment. At tho lost revision a further largo enhance- 
ment was taken, tho final demand being Rs, 1,55,212, which in 
lOOl gave an incidouco of Rs. l-ll-ll per ac.o of caltivation. 

Tho population of the pargana at tho first eniiino.-ntiim of 1869 
amounted to 81,730 po:;tons and *ince thou has largely inc. eased. 
Atthe,last census of 1001 there \vo:o 103,631 inhabitants, of whom 
53,702 wore males und JO, 932 foiualo*. Classified bv joliirious 
theie woie 78,851 Hindu-, 2-1,752 Aln-alman- — a)\ umi-ualiy high 
propoition — und 31 Jains and others. Tho pargiimi contains 165 
villages, but of tho.iO Lahurpur alone can bo dcac.ibed us u town. 
Rabinagar and Talgaon have Isu’go populations; but \Yith the.*:© 
exceptions there avo no villages of any groat S‘izo. Communications 
are fair. Roads radiate fioiu Laharpur in all diioctions, leading to 
IChairahad and Sitapur on tho .«oubh-wO'jt, Bi.swan on tho south, 
Tambaur on the east, Lakhimpur on the norbh-wo.st, and Tlargum 
on the west. The Uno from Sitapur to Bmhwat in Bara Bank! 
will probably have a station at,Pa»sondi in tho south of tho pargana. 
The liyeiB constitute a great obstacle to communication dating the' 
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rains.. There is a bridge oyer the Gond on the Khairabad road at 
Kasrela, built some 80 years ago by one Makka^ the founder of the 
Imambara at Khaii’abad. The !£ewani is generally fordable, but 
the Ghagra has to be crossed in many places by boats; there is a 
ferry on the Tambam road at Shahzadpm*. 

Little is known about the history of the pargana. Among the 
early arrivals were the Janwars known as Sainduiias who came 
from Saindur in pargana Korsi of Bara Bank! some centniies ago. 
About 1710 the Gaurs invaded the north of the district and seized 
the bulk of the pargana, which is now chiefly held by their descend- 
ants, both Hindu and Musalman. The villages are divided into 
195 mahals, of which 108, including 12 subsettled, are held by 
toluqdars, 79 by zamindara and eight by coparcenary communi- 
ties. Bajputs own the whole of 97 villages and Musalmans 
36, while the remainder are for the most part shared between 
these two. The chief taluqdar of the pargana is the Gaur Tha- 
kui'ain of Katesar, who owns 61 villages ; while next comes the 
Musalman Gaur taluqdar of Akbarpm* with 20 villages, and the 
Mughal Hawab of Kunwan Khera with 27 villages, many of which 
are subsettled mth the old Saindmia proprietors. Small estates are 
held by the Baja of Mahmudabad, the Bais of Basaidih, the Khat- 
tris of Muizuddinpur, and the Kayasths of Mubarakpur in Bhair- 
abad. The history of these taluqas has already been given in 
Chapter III. 

MACHHBEHTA, Parga'na Maohhbbhta, Tahsil Miseikh. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town in 27° 25' north 
latitude and 80° 39' east longitude,* on the road from Bhairabad to 
Nimkhar, at a distance of about 16 miles sorrth of the district head- 
quarters. Another road passes through the town leading from 
Misrikh to Jalalpur on the provincial road. The population at the 
last census numbered 8,989 persons, of whom 1,815 were Musal- 
mans. Among the Hindus a large number are Brahmans, Kayaaths 
and Banias. The number of inhabitants has almost steadily 
• declined since aimexation. In 1869 the place contained no less 
than 4,578 persons, but in 1881 the population had fallen to 4,180, 
and at the succeeding enumeration to 3,904 souls. Macbbi'ehta is 
Efdd to have been founded some 350 years ago in the days of 
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Akbar; butj ns it gave its name to the mahal mentiouccl in the 
Ain~i~AAiari, it is probable that the place dates from an caidier 
period. Local traditions state that in former times the ^vholo 
neighbourhood was covered nnth jungle and was known as the 
Tap Bhumi or the land of hermits, of Avhom, ono Machhandar Ifath, 
gave his name to the town. It now belongs partly to Kayasths 
, and Brahmans and partly to the Xtani of Saadatnagar. The lands 
of Maohhrchta arc very small in extent, amounting in all to 247 
acres, assessed at Bs. 2G0. The town contains fow objects of 
interest. There is an old Mrazj the ruin.s of a brick fort, four 
mosques, an imambai'a and nine Hindu temples. Ono of the last 
is on the banks of a largo tank known Jis the Hardwar Tirath, 
where a small fair is held in the month of Pbagun. Another large 
gathering takes place at the Ramlila in a neighbonring giovo of 
pa&ar trees. The public buildings comprise the middle vernacu- 
lar school, u cattle-pound, and a jiost-offico. Thoro is also a small 
aided school and two bazars in which markots arc held four clays 
in the week. The chief articles of commerce arc country cbth and 
sugar, both of which aro niamvEactwed here. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1866, and in 1902 
out of 829 houses in the place 458 were assessed to ta.'cation, yield- 
ing an income of Rs. 700, including a bakmce of Rs. 75 from the 
pi*eceding year. The incidence of taxation fell at the rate of 
Re. 1-6-9 per assessed house and Ro. 0-2-6 per head of [jopulation. 
The expenditure for the same year was Es. 784, and was, as usual, 
chiefly devoted to conservancy and the maintenance of the boal 
police force, 

■ MAOHHREHTA Pargazm, TaJisil Misbikh. 

This pargana lies in the east of the tahsil, between Misrikh 
and Koiauna on the west and the Sarayan river on iho east, whicli 
separates it from IChairabad and Pirnagai’. To the north lies 
^ Ramkot and to the south Gundlamnn. The southern j)ortion of the 
pargana is separated from the rest by the .small river Behta, which 
flows along the western boundary for some distance and then 
crosses the pargana to join tho Sarayan at Madwapur. In its 
. general aspect tho pargana is ono of the host in tho district, being 
- a level tract with a fertile loam soil, especially in the north. Tho 
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caltivatlon is o£ a high standard^ bat is somewhat hindered by the 
size of the holdings, which" average 6'3 acres. The land near the 
streams is broken by ravines, but the bulk of. this is uncultivated. 
The precarious villages are few. Four of them, Bahera, Misrapur, 
Paundahar and Easulpur, all in the north-west comer, suffer from 
defective drainage in wet years ; while another, Havaria on the 
eastern border, has a very poor soil, broken by ravines and devoid 
of means of irrigation. 

The area of the pargana is 69,006 acres or lOS square miles. 
Of this no less than 51,247 acres or 74‘26 per cent, were cultivated 
in 1904, while 7,843 acres bore a double crop. The pargana has 
shown much impiovement dming the past forty years, as at the 
first regular settlement only 60 per cent, of the land was under the 
plough. The culturable area is still somewhat large, 12,209 acres 
in all, though of this 1,629 acres are under groves. The remaining 
5,550 acres are returned as unoultmuble, but most of this is either 
under water or occupied by roads and buildings, only 1,316 acres 
being described as actually barren. Means of irrigation are 
generally sufficient, both in the form of wells and tanks. The rabi 
harvest slightly exceeds the kharif in area,, the chief staples being 
wheat, barley, gram and peas in the former, and in the latter lice, 
urd and sanwan. There ib very little sugarcane, but a fair area 
rmder garden crops. «■ 

The chief cultivating classes are Brahmans, Pasis, Chamars, 
Ahirs, Lodhs and Muraos The rents are chiefly paid in kind, 
money payments being confined to the better lands. . The average 
rental at the last settlement was Bs. 6-8-0 per acre ; the 
highest rate was Ks. 8-13-0 in the case of Muraos, and the lowest 
Rs. 6-12-0 for Rajputs. Brahmans appear to obtain no privilege 
in this respect. The revenue at the summary assessment was 
Es. 39,081, and this was raised at the regular settlement to 
Es. 71,742. At the last revision the final demand was fixed at 
Es. 95,508, which gives a high incidence on the cultivation.* 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1809 
amounted to 37,077 persons. Tins rose to 40,672 in 1881, and to 
47,545 at the following census of 1891. At the last census the 
total was 51,829. Hindus very largely predominate, Musalmans 
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■numbering about one-teufch o£ the whole population. Tho pargnna 
contains 126 villages, but of those Machhrclita alone is of any sizo, 
although JSihat, Baniamuu and a few other agricultural villages 
have large populations. !Mcans of communication are somewhat 
poor. The road from Khairobad to Nimkhnr passes through 
Machhrohta, whore it is orossed by that from Misrikh to Jnlnlpur. 
The southern portion of the pargana is also traversed by the road 
, from Sidhaull to Misrikh. These aro unmotaEed but in good 
order, and are passable ac all times of tho year. 

The pargana is said to have boon first formed in tho days of 
Akbar, when it was hold by Raja Kesri Singh, tho head of tho 
Ahbans. IIo was dispossessed by tho emperor for tho murder of a 
Kaj'asth servant named Parasram, and his estate was given to the 
two sons of tho victim, Balchaiul and Birchand, Tho Kayasths 
did not hold tho property for long, and woro snccccdod by several 
petty zamindars. In 1707 the pargana was given in jagir to tho 
grandfather of N.awab Wi Naqi Khan, tho minister of tho lost 
king of Oudh, and was so held for 42 years. Tho viUnges of tho 
pargana aro now divided into 209 mahnls, of which 19 aro hold by 
talmplars, 116 by zamindaro, and 76 by coparcenary communitie-s. 
Tho taluqdars include the Buis of Basaitlih and Kanhman, tho 
Janwars of Ramkot, and tho Mnghals of Knnwan Khora, Soadat- 
nagar and Aurangabad. Tho largest estate is that of the ICachh- 
wahas of Bihat Bairam, some mention of whom has been made in 
Chapter III. The other zamindars who hold several villages aro 
Bnchhils, Janwars, Rathors and Bais, the last of whom aro con- 
nected with tho Pimagar families. Altogether, Rajputs own tho 
Avholo of 81 villages, while six belong to 3Cayasth.s, two to Brah- 
mans and three to Musalmans, tho rest being held by more tlmn 
one caste. 


MAHARAJNAGAR, Parga'iia and Talisil Biswan. 

A considerable viUago lying in latitude 27® 34' north and 
longitude 80® 62' oast, on tho road from Biswan to Lahnrpur and 
Kheii, at a distance of live miles from Biswun and 16 miles from 
Sitapur. It possessas a bazai' in which markets aro held twice a 
week, tho principal traffic being in sugar and cotton ropes, and an 
upper primary school. There is an eld mosque here, two temples 
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and a masonry tank. The population in 1901 numbered 1,728 
persons, of whom 269 were Musalmans. A large fair takes place 
here annually on the oecasion of the Hamlila festival. The old 
name of the place was Islamnagar, but some generations ago it was 
seized and the name changed to Maharajnagar by Baja Tej Singh, 
a Qaur Bajput, who was then naib chakladar. His descendants 
still reside in the village, but the proprietary right has passed to 
the Baja of Mahmudabad. The lands of Maharajnagar are 1,548 
acres in extent, and are assessed to a revenue of Bs. 1,770. 

M A HM TTD AB A Pargana MAmiUDABAD, Tahsil Sidhauli. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable town, lying in 
latitude 27® 17' north and longitude 81® 7' east, on the nnmetalled 
road from Biswan to jBahramgbat, at a distance of 28 miles from 
the latter and 37 miles from Sitapiu*. A metalled road leads west 
from the town to Sidhauli, while other roads run south to Kurai 
in Bara Banki and north-east to Thanagaon and Tambaur by way 
of Chandauli ferry on the Chauka. TThen the proposed Kne from 
Burhwal to Sitapur is constructed there will be a station at Mah- 
mudabad, which will doubtless add to the prosperity of the place. 
The population at the last census numbered 8,664 persons, of whom 
4,609 were males and 4,155 females. Musalmans, chiefly of the 
Julaha caste, predominate, numbering 6,237 as against 3,335 Hindus 
and 92 Jains and others. The population has grown steadily 
since annexation, the number , of inhabitants in 1869 being 
6,329, and rising to 7,335 in 1881 and to 8,062 at the following 
census. 

Mahmudabad was founded by Hawab Mahmud Bhan, the 
famous ancestor of the present Baja, whose fine residence is the 
most conspicuous feature of the place. The town contains a police- 
station, post-office, saraif registration office, cattle-pound_ and 
a large aided anglo-vernacular institution known as the Colviu 
school. Cbse to the town is a fine encamping-ground in a large 
grove called the Lakhpera, said to contain 1,00,OOC trees. Markets 
are held here twice a week and a considerable trade is carried on ; 
the only manufactures of the place are brass vessels which are 
turned out in some quantities, A large Musalman fair takes place 
here on the first Sunday of Jeth in honour of Nathua Pir, and 
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at the end o£ the same month thoL'o 13 a smaller gathering nt the 
shrine of a stunt named Shahid March Tho proprietor is the 
Raja, who himself looks after tho well-being of the town, and no 
measure of self-government has as yet been introduced. 

MAHMUDABAD Pargawo, Tahitil SiDUAur.r. 

This is a largo pargana in the south of tho district lying 
between Bari on tho west and Sudrpnr on the ctist. To tho north 
lies pargana Biawan and to tho south tho Rutchpur tahsil of Bara 
Banki. Along cho ea»torii boundary flows the Simli midi, a small 
stream which originates in a chain of jhilsiuul probably represents 
an old bed of the Ghuuka ; its course lies through a tract of lowly- 
ing iarai land, liable to inundation dmiiig tho rains. To tho west 
of this tho surface rises abruptly to a stretoh of high, dry and light 
soil, with a breadth varying from two to four mile.-. Prom this 
high amc tho land sholvcs gradiuiUy towards tho western bordcis 
in a shallow basin, which forms tho cutchmcul area of tho drainage 
and is full of jhils and'swumpa that overflow their banka in wet 
years and fall into two regular streams pas.sing in a south-easterly 
dircotioii to Bara Banki, where they I>ccomo tho Knlyani river. 
Although some of tho castorn viUagc^ uro liable to sullbr from 
cro-ion, there arc no really prccatioas arcus in the pargana, espe- 
cially as almost the w'holc of tho laud belong<> to wealthy tuluqdars. 
On the whole tho tract is a good one, and in the high bolt, on which 
stand tho towns of Maiunudabad and Puintopur, there is much 
wheat cultivutiou of a high quality. Means of irrigation are 
generally abundant, especially in the western villages ; in tho 
tarai none is required jis the water lies close to the surfaco and tho 
soil is always moist. 

Tho total urea of tho pargana is 82,870 acre, or 129 square 
miles. Tho proportion cultivated is largo, and as early as the first 
regular scLtlomcnt no less tha)i 69‘79 per cent, of the land was 
under tho plough. In lOO-l it aiuoiinled to 01,3 13 aorcs or 74 por 
cent., while 1,858 acres boio a doublo crop. Tho area described as 
cidturablo amounted to 11,942 acres, but this includod 3,416 acres 
imdor groves. The barren area is large, anmunting to 9,591 acres, 
but half of tliis uws under water andofthoroib ull.savo028ncrc.'j was 
occupied by site,, roads ahcl buildings^ Irrigation is chiefly 
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efi'ecfcecl from tho numerous tanks; but the pargana is well supplied 
with masonry wells, most of which have been re'cently built by the 
taluqdars. The kharif is the principal harvest, the chief staples 
being rice, iircl and sugarcane. In the rabi the crops are, as usual, 
wheat, gram and peas. There is also a certain amount of poppy 
and garden cultivation done by the Mm-aos. 

Bents run high, the average for the pargana at the last settle- 
ment being Es. 7-2-0 per acre. The highest rate was Rs. 10-13-0 
paid by Muraos. The most numerous cultivators are Kurmis, 
who paid on an average Rs. 7-5-0, and are found in greatest 
numbers round Mahmudabad and Paintepur, while next to them 
come Ahirs,' Pa is. Brahmans, Ghamars, and Musalmans. The 
revenue demand at the summary assessment was Rs. 76,817. 
This rose to Rs. 1,13,16$ at the first regular settlement, when the 
incidence was the highest in the district. At the last settlement a 
large enhancement was taken, the final demand standing at 
Rs. 1,54,845, which in 1904 gave an average rate of Rs. 2-13-7 to 
the acre, which is still greatly in o.xcess of that prevailing in any 
other part of Sitapur. ^ 

The population at the first census of 1869 was 73,768 persons, 
and since that date has largely increased. In 1901 the pargana 
contained 91,718 inhabitants, of whom 47,847 were males and 
43,870 females; the density was 711 to the square mile— a much 
higher rate than elsewhere. Hindus numbei’ed 72,616 and Musal- 
mans 18,923, while 179 were of other religions, chiefly Jains. 
Besides the two towns of Mahmudabad and Paintepur there is not 
a village of any size or importance in the pargana. The lists of 
schools and markets will be found in the appendix. Means of 
communication are fair and will be much improved with the 
construction of the new Kne fi-om Burhwal to Sitapur, on which 
there will be stations at Paintepur, Mahmudabad and Savayan. 
A metalled road connects Mahmudabad with Sidhauli, and unme- 
talled roads run to Biswan on the noith, Kuisi on the south, 
Bahramghat on the south-east and to Thanagaon and Tambaur on 
the noith-east. 

The history of the pargana is chiefly that of the great 
Khanzada houses of Bilehra and Mahmudabad, an account of 
M'hich has been been given in Chapter III. It oiiginally formed 
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pavl of Falehpur, and was riot made u distinct pat-ganu till tho 
time of Jahangir. Jt now contains 197 villages, of which I3l> 
aio held by talncidars, four being sub-scttlod, 13 by zaniindars and 
48 by coparcenary communities. Be Ida? the tA’o ’Khanzada 
Eajas, their kinsman of Bhatwamau owns nine villages ; three 
belong to tho Uaja o£ Jahangirubad ; two to the ICayastlis of Ham- 
pur iCalan, and one to tho Khattm of Muizuddinpur. Bajputs 
own 18 villoges — asraallor pioportion than in any other part of tho 
distiict. 


IfAIlOLI, Fargum Maholi, TaJisU SIisrikii. 

This \illago lies in latitude 27® 40' no/th and longitude 
80® 29' Cast, on the north .•'ido of the metalled road ftoin Sitapur to 
Shahjahanpur, close to tho left bank of tho Kathna river and 
opposite Chandra, at a distance of 15 miles fiom Sitapur and 38 
miles fiom Shahjahanpur. Tliere is a military oiicoinping-ground 
here to the north of the road and close to tho village, Maholi 
contains a police-station, post-office, cattle-pound, a mwai, a large 
upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets arc hold twice 
a week. The population in 1901 was 1,80 1 persons, of whom 245 
were Musalmans. The place is said to have derived its name 
from Mahipal, a Ivurnii, who lived about 550 years ago, and who 
gavo his name to tho now town built on tho site of an older ono 
which had fallen into decay. In tho days of Nawab Sbujo-ud- 
daula, the nozim, Hukim Molmdi Ali Khan, founded tho bazar 
heie, as well as the Goveniraent fort and tlie sarui. To the same 
official is ascribed the construction of tho old bridge over the 
Kathna. There is a Hindu temple here and the darguh of a 
Musolman aluthid, named Hatila Pir. The village has an area of 
1,410 acre?, assessed at Rs. 1,620, and divided into three mahals. 

* One is hold by tho Bais talnqdar of Basaidih, ono by tho Nawab 
of Kunwan Khera, and tho third by Saiyids. It formerly belonged 
to Raja Lono Singh of Mitauli, but was coniiscated with tho rest of 
the estate and bestowed on tho ancestors of tho present owners. 

MAHOLI Pargtma, Taliail Misrikii. 

This is tho northciannost pargona of the tahsil, e.vtonding 
northwards flora Misrikh to the Khoii border. To the east lies the 
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SitajHii' pargana and to the west Chandra, the boimdaiy on this side 
being the Kathna livei-. This stream Ls in places fiinged with 
jungle, while along its banks the land lies high and the soil is sandy 
and broken by ravines. The river is not used for irrigation and 
would have to be dammed for the purpose. The rest of the par- 
gana is a level plain with a loam soil of great fertility. In the centre 
and north there is a slight depression, and here the soil is stiffer and 
the drainage somewhat defective. But, generally speaking, the par- 
gana is a good one; it is picturesquely Avooded, well cultivated, and 
theie are no really precarious %’illage3. jMeans of irrigation are 
generally sufficient, in the shape of both tanks and wells, and the 
latter can be sunk without difficulty in most places. 

The total area of the pargana is 51,306 acres or 80 square miles. 
The proportion cultivated is high j as early as the first regular settle- 
ment 65*48 per cent, was under the plough, while in 1904 the 
amount had increased to no less than 37,901 acres or 73*87 per cent., 
and 7,209 acres bore a double crop. The culturable land, including 
1,906 acres of ginves, was 8,736 acres, most of this being jungle, 
old fallow and land in which cultivation would not be profitable. 
The remaining area, with the e!sception of 417 acres classed as 
ban'en, is either under water or ocoupied by sites, roads and build- 
ings. The rabi harvest slightly exceeds the kharif in area; in the 
foimer the crops raised are wheat, gram, peas and barley, and in 
the latter rice, sugarcane, urd and sanwan. The sugarcane cultiva- 
tion is both extensive and good, and is largely due to the presence 
of Kurmis in large numbers. 

Of the tenants, the most numerous are Brahmans and Kurniis, 
both of whom oulfivate their fields or get them cultivated admir- 
ably. In spite of their prosperity, however, they are turbulent people 
and bad rent-payers. Up to the mutiny the whole pargana was held , 
by Lone Singh of Mitauli, and the new owners are treated with 
little respect. Of the other agriculturists the most numerous are 
Chamars, IMuraos, Basis and Alurs. Bents are compamtively low, 
and the holdings large, averaging nearly six acres. At the last 
settlement the average cash rental was Bs. 5-6-0 per acre, being some- 
what higher in the high-lying circle than in the central depression. 
Burmis paid on an average Bs. 6 and Brahmans Es. 5 per acre, 
while Musalmons paid a somewhat lower and Muraos^a dightly 
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higher rent. Grain lents prevailed in about one-third of the tenant 
area, The revenue demand rose from Rs. 29,709 at the summary 
assessment to Es. 43,370 at the regular assessment. The last rovi- 
feion gave a final demand of Es. 56,912, which ^ves a low inci- 
dence. 

The population of the pargana has largely increased since the 
first census in 1809, when it amounted to 33,678 souls. In 1881 
it had lisen to 37,6i4, while twenty years after the number of 
inhabitants was 44,057, giving a density of 650 to the square nule. 
Hindus outnumber Muaalmans to an extent unusual in this district, 
the latter being 2,837 persons in all. There are 87 villages, but 
none of these are of much importance; the largest arc Maboli, Bara- 
gaon, and Kusaili, the last being a great Kurroi colony. The chief 
trade of the local markets is in sugar. The pargana lies far from 
the<railway, but the southern half is traversed by the metaUed mad 
from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur. A branch road runs from Maholi 
to Baragaon, whence other roads run direct to Sitapur and Hargam. 
The Kathna is crossed by an old masonry bridge close to Maholi, 
where there is a military encampiug-ground. Two miles east of 
Maholi another branch road gDes south to Wazu-nagar and 
Misrikh. 

The villages of the pargana ai-e divided into 99 mahals, of 
winch 57 are held by taluqdars, 25 by zamindars, and the rest by 
coparcenaiy communities. Rajputs hold 37 whole villages, 21 
belong to Musalmans, nine to Khattris and fom* each to Brahmans 
and Kayasths, The largest landowner is the Bois tnluqdar of 
Basaidih, while other taluqdars arc those of Baragaon, Xanhmau, 
Muizuddinpur, Bhajupur, Mahmudabad, Kunwan Khera, Eamkot, 
Mahewa and Eampur Kalan. All these have acquired their 
states sinces the mutiny; the account of theii' taluqas has been 
already given in Chapter III. 

In early days the land was included in Nimkhar and was 
held by Paris whose headquarters were at Maholi. These people 
became so powerful that in the course of time one of their leaders, 
named Hansa, desired the hand of the daughter of the Raja of 
Mitauli in marriage. The Ahbans in indignation sought the aid 
of their kinsmen of Pataunjo, .and after the time-honoured tradition 
slew the Pasis when di’unken at the moiriage feast. The Ahbans 
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then seized Maholi and held the pargana for 200 years, till in 1G70 
the Mughal chieftain, Bahadur Beg, came on a loyal couiiuission 
and subdued them. About a centmy after came the Gaiu-s, who 
held the pargana till 1780. In the following year Newal Singh 
of the Mitauli house of the Ahbnns was restored, but only for one 
year, and the land was leaded to contractors till 1820. Then the 
zamindars prote'ted and refused to take up their engagements 
imless th^r old Kaja was again placed in porsession. Their 
request was granted by the Kayasth chakladar of tho time, and 
by 1834 Khanjan Singh had gained tho whole pargana. This man 
was the son of Dat Singh, nephew of Raja Debi Singh of Mitauli, 
who had no son and left his property to his nephews, llbanjan 
Singh expelled his cousin and seized the shares of his five brothers. 
One of these latter was Lone Singh, who succeeded Khanjan Singh 
and largely increased his estate, only to lose it for liis treachery 
during the mutiny. 

2iIALLANPUR, Pargana Kosbri North, Tahsil 

Biswan. 

A large •idllage on the banks of tho Dahawar close to its junc- 
tion with the Rauiialn in the north-ea=5t corner of the pargana. 
It stands in latitude 27® 43^ north and longitude 81® 15' east, at 
a distance of 41 miles east of Sitapur, and on the road from the 
latter to Laharpur, Tambour and Bahraich. The Gkagra is crossed 
by the ferry at Kataighat, a short distance east of the village. 
Mallanpur is said to have been founded by one Malian, a Kurmi, 
nearly five centuries ago, when that caste was predominant in 
TTondi-i and Firozabad. It subsequently came into the possession 
of the Raikwars, falling to the lot of a younger scion of the great 
Baundi house, who'^e descendant is the present Raja of hlallanpur. 
At annexation the place temporaiily assumed a pontion of some 
importance, for it was chosen os the headquarters of a distiict ; but 
the latter dropped out of existence after the mutiny. It is now a 
village of little note, having at the last census a population of 2,927 
persons, inoluding G83 Musalmans. It possesses a bazar, in which 
markets are held twice weekly, a large upper primary school and 
a post-office. The Dhanusjag festival is celebrated jiere annually in 
Aghan, and is veiy largely attended. The lands of Mallanpur are 
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classed as alluvial, buti at the last .sotblcmont wore osscssed at 
Ks. 1,060 for the -vvholo term. 


' MANWAN, jParf/awt Manwan, 2Vf/i8i2 Sidhadli. 

This village lies on the left bank of the Sarayan, in latitude 
27® 13^ north and longitude 80® 50' oast, a mile west of the 
metalled road from Lucknow to Sitapur and six miles from 
Sidhauli. It is an unimportant place, with a small market, and 
only deserves mention as giving its namo to a piirgana and ns 
possessing traces of great antiq^uity. It had in 1901 a population 
of 1,005 persons, of whom 5Go were Musnlmans. There is a Mnall 
dargah and an idgali, built over two centuries ago, by one Mustafa 
Khan, who then held the villago. Thojc is an extensive khora 
hero, said to bo the ruins of an old fort buUt by king Mandhata of 
Ajodhya. It stands high, overlooking tho i-ivcr, and occupies over 
60 acres. It is covered with largo bricks, many of which havo 
boon used in building tho houses of tho villago, and many fragments 
of 5culptuco, some of which have been removed to tho Lucknow 
museum. Tho placo is commonly supposed to bo tho Manipur of 
the Mahabharata ; but this is improbable, as Manipur was on tho 
seashore, and in Bengal. Ono of tho reasons adduced in favour 
of tins belief is that there is a villago called Ranuapin-a, close to 
Manwan, and this was tho name of the battle in wdrioh Aiquu 
Pandava was slain. To tho north-east of tho town, at a distance 
of a milo and a half, there aro other oxtensivo I’omains, Avliich 
appear to bo those of a fortifiod camp. Beside this, numerous 
mounds in tho neighbourhood mark tho dtas of anoiont buildings. 

. Till recently the place was known as Manwan Mustafabad. 
Tho village has a total area of 76-1 acres, assessed at Ra. 1,100, 
and is now owned by Kayastlis. 


MANWAN Pargema, TahaU Sidhauli. 

This is tho southernmost pargana of tho tahsil and district. 
It is bounded on tho cast and south by Lucknow, and tho western 
boundary is the Gumii river, which separates it from Hardoi. Tho 
Gumti is joined by tho Sarayan, which divides Manwan from 
Gundlamau on tho north-west, while oast of tho Sarayan tho 
northern boundary is formed by pargana Bari. In its physical 
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aspects it closely resembles the hitter pargana. The land along 
the Gumti stands high and is of a sandy nature and cut up by 
rovines. Beyond this there is a strip of liigh and dry loam, Arith 
a width varying from three to live miles, and then the land slopes 
eastward to a shallow depresrion full of sw'amps and jliBs. Eight 
villages are classed os precarious and are situated both in the cast 
and Avest. The former lie round Nilgaon and are apt to become 
Avaterlogged, but as they belong to a wealthy toluqdar they 
require no special attention. The latter are on the Gumti and 
suffer from a poor soil and deficient means of inigation. 

The pargana has an area of 44,257 acres or G9 square miles. 
At the first regular settlement the proportion of cultivation 
amounted to 63-02 por cent, of the Avhole, and since that time 
there has been a large extension. In 1904 the area under the 
plough Aras 31,368 acres or 70-87 per cent. The land classed as 
culturable waste amounted to 6,642 acres, including 884 acres of 
groves 5 the bulk of this consisted of waste that has never been tilled 
and AA’Ould iwobably not repay cultivation. The remaining area atos 
chiefly covered with water or occupied by sites and roads, the 
actually baiven area amounting to only 1,489 acres. The pargana 
is well supplied Avith means of irrigation, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Gumti. Tanks are the chief source of 
supply, but the area watered from wells shows a constant tendency 
to incre^^o. The most important crops are rice, urd, sugarcane in 
the khaiif, and wheat, gram and peas in the rabi. 

The chief cultivating classes of the pargana are Ahirs, Posis, 
Kurmis, Cbamars and Brahmans. The rents are mainly paid in 
kind, while the cash rates are generally the same os in Bari and 
Mahmudabad. The revenue demand at the summaiy settlement 
Avas Rs. 43,975. This Avas raised to Rs. 54,915 at the regular 
assessment, and the final demand of the last settlement stands at 
Rs. 72,315, the incidence being almost the highest in the district. 

The populotion of the pargona at the first census of 1869 
amounted to 30,533 persons. There has been a considerable 
increase subsequently, as in 1901 the number of inhabitants had 
risen to 36,619. Hindus predominate to an unnsuol extent, as 
there were only 2,724 Musalmans, and these are confined to a feAr 
villages. There is no town in the pargana and the largest places. 
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such as Nilgaon, Naugaon, Saraura and Manwan, ave small 
agiicaltui’nl villages of little importanco. Means of comnumication 
are good. The pargana is traversed from north to south by the 
railway from Lucknow to Sitapur, on which is a station at Ataria, 
where is a thriving bazfir with a considerable export trade in 
grain. Parallel to the railway nins tho motaUed road^ from which 
two unmetollcd roads take off j one leaves it at Ataria and goes 
north-east to X^ilgaon^ and tho other runs to Manwan and Bhat- 
purwaghat on tho Gumti, whence a ferry gives access to tho Hardoi 
district. 

The pargana is sodd to have been originally ono of tho 13 
tappas of pargana Biswan and to have been made a separate mahal 
in the days of Akbar. It was originally hold by Kurmis and other 
low caste Hindus, who wore displaced in tho sixteenth ccntuiy by 
Panwars, relatives of tho founders of tho groat houses of Itaunja 
and Mahona in Luoknow. Prom those Pan war settlors come tho 
taluqdars of NUgaon and Saraura, who own a largo proportion of 
• tho pargana. There are now 69 villages, of which 40 are held by 
the two taluqdars, as many as 22 of these being subsettled, 14 by 
zamindars and 16 by cop.avconai'y bodies. The owners are almost 
exclusively Rajputs and generally belong to tho Pan war clan. 

MISRIKH, Pargania ami, TaJiaU Mrsniicii. 

Tho headquavtcra of tho tahsil is an anciont town, situated in 
latitude 27® 26^ north and longitude 80° 32^ oast, on tho road from 
Sitapur to Hardoi, at a distance of 13 miles from Sitapur. Other 
roads load to Bari and Sidhauliontho south-east, to Maohhrehta on 
tho east, and to Qutbnagar and Boragaon on tho north-west. 
Beades tho tahsil buildings, tho placo possesses a post-office, 

^ police-station, re^tration office, and a tahsill school. Besides 
this there is a girls’ school, one of tho first to bo stai-tod in the 
district. !Near the tahsil there is an oncamping-grouud. The 
bazar is of some local importanco, and markets are held m it twice 
a week. Tho population of Misrikh in 1901 numbered 2,96G 
pocsous, of whom 390 wore Musalmans. Of tho Hindus, about one- 
fourth are Brahmans. 

The 'town is administored under Act XX of 1866; and in 
. 1902, out of ,the 668 houses in tho place, 627 were assessed to 
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taxation, yielding an income of Bs. 675, inclusive of a balance of 
Es. 50 from tbe preceding year. The incidence of taxation was 
Ee. 1-1-7 per assessed house, and Ee. 0-3-4 per head of popula- 
tion. The estimated expenditure for the same year was Es. 680. 

. The place is said to derive its name from ‘Misrita/ which 
in Sanskrit means ‘ mixed’ ; because the large tank here is supposed 
to contain a blend of all the holy waters in India. This tank is 
veiy ancient; it is surrounded by masonry steps, and in the centre 
is a well called Saraset, and it is here that the parikrama or round 
of pilgrimages ends. This journey begins at Nimkhar, and con- 
tinues to Haraiya, Sakin and Dahi in Hardoi. Thence to Qutb- 
nagur, Mandarwa, Korauna and Jargawan in this district. Prom 
Jargawan they again visit Ifimkhar, and then Earehti. The 
foundation of the place is ascribed to Eaja Dadhich. The tank 
is said to have been constructed by Vikramaditya, and was lepaiced 
about 150 years ago by Ahalya Bai, a Mahratta princess. All round 
it are some very poor temples, the oldest of which is ascribed, 
without any apparent reason, to Baja Dadhich, who is mentioned 
as a riahi in the Eig Veda. The pirikrama fair occura in 
Phagun and the attendance varies on the first day from 60,000 to 
100,000; but by the end of the period it frequently increases to about 
150,000 souls. Another fnix- takes place here on the full moon of 
Kartik, ivhen some 12,000 pilgrims assemble to bathe in the great 
tank ; and a third, but less important, gathering occurs at the Eam- 
Hla. 


MISEIKH Pargana, TaJisil Misbike. 

This is a large pargana on the western border of the district, 
being bounded on the east by Sitapur, Eamkot and Machhrehta, 
on the south by Borauna and Am-angabad, on the north by jVIaholi, 
and on the west by the Kathna, which separates it from pargana 
Chandra, and the Gumti, which forms the boundary between this 
district and Hardoi. All along the rivers the soil is poor and sandy, 
standing very high, and broken by numerous lavines. This is 
especially the case along the Gumti ; but further inland beyond the 
influence of this river the pargana presents a level plain of ferine 
loam soil. In the centre there is a slight depression studded with 
jkiis and liable te suffer iu wet years frpm defective drainage. In 
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tho immediato nciglibomhood of tho Gumti is a small strip of tarai; 
but this, on account of the continual lisk of flooding, is almost os 
precarious as tho bhur circle, n'hich suffers from the poverty of the 
soil and the lack of means of iriigation. Inland the only precaiious 
village is Harni in the north-west centre, which is liable to inunda- 
tion ^m the swamps in its vicinity. 

The total area of tho pargana is 81,248 acres or 121 square 
miles. The proportion of cultivated land is somewhat lower than in 
most parts of the district, amounting in 1904 to 64,519 acres or 
67*19 per cent, of the whole. There has, however, been a great 
improvement in this direction of late years, as at the first regular* 
settlement only 52*6 per cent, was under tho plough, and even in 
1902 tho proportion was no more than 69*8 per cent. The cultur- 
ablo waste, including 1,613 acres of groves, was 20,011 acres, almost 
all of tliis consisting of old fallow or land which has never been 
cultivated and which would probably never repay tillage. Of the 
remaining 6,646 acres only 1,565 acres represented actually barren 
land, tho rest being under water or occupied by roads and buildings. 
The cultivation in most villages is fair and facilities for iriiga- 
tion are greater in this paigana than elsewhere in tho district, 
at least so far as tho loam circle is concerned, by reason of tho number 
of jhils and the case with which unprotected wells can be con- 
structed. Tho double cropped area is small, amounting in 1904 to 
only 6,432 acres. Tho principal harvest is the rabi in the greater ' 
part of the pargana, but in tho bJmr villages the kharif predomi- 
nates. The mc^t impoitant crops are bajra in tho bhur, and else- 
where urd, rico and sugarcane, the last being very extensively ' 
grown in the north. In tho labi, barley takes tho lead, closely 
followed by wheat, gram and peas. 

Renta vary largely in different jraits of tho pargana. (Jrain- 
rents prevail everywhere, but especially in the twenty bhw villages. 
Tho average cash rato^at the lost settlement was Es. 4-10-0 in the 
latter and Es. 5-16-0 in tho rest of the pargana. The principal 
cultivajing castes are Chamars, Brahmans, Pasis, Muraos and 
Ulusalmans. Muraos pay tho highest rent, ovoraging Es. 8 per 
acre in the loam circle and Rs. 6-12-0 in the bhur. The revenue 
demand at tho summary settlemont was Es. 42,053. This was 
raised at the first regular settlement to Es. 65,044, but the amount 
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was subsequently reduced to Rs. 62,100. The present final demand 
stands at Rs. 78,850, ^ving an enhancement of 27 per cent. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 was 
41,310, and during the past thirty years there has been a very 
largo increase. In 1881 the total was 41,561, but this rose to 
50,374 at the foUowing census, and in 1901 the pargana contained 
63,545 inhabitants, of whom 35,043 were males and 28,502 females. 
Musalmans numbered 5,000 and were chiefly found in Ant, 
Qutbnagar and Misiikb. The last is the only town of any ^ize, 
but the two other villages, as woU as Bihat and Wazimagar, have 
largo populations. Means of communication are fair. Roads run 
from hlisrikh to Sitapur, Machhrehta, Sidhauli, Nimkhar and 
Chandra. The other roads are those from Sitapur to Ramkot, 
and Hardoi by way of Dadhnamau ferry on the Gumti, and the 
branch from the latter which takes off at \7azirnagar and goes north 
to Maholi. 

The pargana is now called after the principal town, but in 
former days was a portion of the large mahal of Nimlchar, which 
was for some centuries held by the Ahbans, whose headquarters 
wore at Pataun ja near Ant. They were succeeded about 250 years 
ago by Fanwars, Kayasths, Musalmans, Brahmans and others. At 
a later date came the Gaurs, whose chief estate is that of Bihat. 
There are altogether 142 viUages in the pargana 'divided into 211 
mahals. Of the latter, 34 are held by taluqdais, 138 by zamindars 
and 39 by coparcenary communities. The largest landowners aro 
the Mughals of Qutbnagar and Saadatnagar, and the Bois talaq- 
dar of Basaidih. Small estates are also held by the ,Raja of 
Mahmudabad, and the taluqdars of Aurangabad, Jar Saadatnagar 
and Bhajupur. An account of all these estates has already been 
given in Chapter III. Ais many as 66 ‘whole villages still belong 
to Rajputs and 27 to Musalmans, though both of them have lost 
consi- derably during recent years. 

MISRIKH TahsU. 

This is the western subdivision of the district, lying between 
the Sitapur and Sidhauli tahsUs on the east, and the Hardoi district 
on the west and south, the boundary throughout being the Gumti 
river. To the north lies the EJieri district. The tahsil compn^*^^ 
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the seven parganas of Misrikh, MahoK, Chandra, Machlirehta, 
Koraunn, Aurangabad and Gundlaniau ; all of thciso ore separately 
described with an account of theii’ physical charactOiistics, agricul- 
ture and revenue. The total area in 1903 was 392,269 acres or 
612*92 scLuare miles. The tract is divided naturally into two parts, 
the southern and Arestern portion including the precarious bhvn’ 
circle along the Gumti and Kathna rivers, while the remainder 
belong to the central plain or uparhar, a level stretch of good loam 
soil, varied by a few depressions in which the drainage is defective, 
and strips of high broken ground along the rivers. 

Misiikh forms a subdivLilon of the district in the charge of a 
fuU-poweced officer. For civil purposes it is included in the Sita- 
pur munsifi. There is one honorary magistrate, Mirza Muhammad 
Ali Bog, who has second-class powers within the limits of ins estate 
of Aurangabad in the Misrikh police circle j he is also an honorary 
‘ munslf for the parganas of Aurangabad and Korauna. For police 
purposes there are stations at Misrikh and Maholi. The cuclo of 
the former comprises the parganas of Aurangabad and Korauna and 
portions of Misrikh, Machhichta and Kumkot, in talisil Situpur. 
The Maholi circle includes the whole of Chandra and Maholi and 
portions of Misrikh and Sitapur. Parts of Machhrohta and Misrikh 
also lie within Ihu jurisdiction of tho Sitapur thana ; 30 villages of 
Machhrehta belong to Kamalpur j and tho remaining 24 villages 
of tho same pargana, as well as tho whole of Gundlamau, fall 
Avithin the limits of tho Sidhauli cu*clc. Tho Maholi t/uMia Avill 
shortly be divided, as a new station Avill bo established at PisaAA’an. 
Another neyr thwna is contemplated at Sandhni, half-Avay botAveen 
Bari and Misrikh. 

At tho last census tho tahsil had a population of 267,440 
persons, of whom 143,334 wore males and 124,106 females. Tho 
increase since tho census of 1891 amounted to 24,233 souls. 
Hindus numbered 246,233, and Musalmans 21,163; the latter 
being unsually foAV in this tahsil. Of tho rest, 24 Avoro Sikhs, 12 
Christians, seven Ary as and one Jain. The prevailing Hindu 
castes are Chamavs, Pasis, Brahmans and Ahirs, Avho together 
amount to more than one-half of tho Avhole number of inhabitants. 
IJext to them como Pajputs, numbeiing 13,340 persons; they 
belong to many diffciont clans, of whom tho most important are 
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Cliauhun?, Bachhila, Eafcho.'s, Gain*?, and Sombansia, while the 
Bais, JanwarS; Tomars and Bbadatuias also had over 500 members 
apiece. Other AVoU-ropresented Hindu castes ore Muraos, Avho 
are unusually numerous in this talisil, Tolis, Kurmis, Kahars, 
GadariyoS; BanioSj Dhobis and Hais. Of the Musalmans, Julahas 
are the most numerous, although their numbers are insignificant com- 
pared Avith the other tahsils ; avMIo ne:rt to them come Patbans, 
Shoilchs, Bohuas, Gaddis, Faqirs and Darzis. The population is 
almost wholly agricultural, and there are no trades or industries 
of any importance. 

The tahbil contains the three Act XX toAA'ns of Macbhrehta, 
Misrikh and Himkhar, but none of these arc of any size. There 
are but few large Aallages or places of any interest, ilaholi, 
Chandra, Gundlamau, Aurangabad and Korauna have been separ- 
ately mentioned os being pargana capitals, and articles aa'UI also bo 
found on Barogaon, Q,utbnagar and Bihat. The schools, post- 
offices, markets and fairs of the tabsil will be found in the lists 
given in the appondis;. 

The tahbil is fairly Avell provided with means of communica- 
tion. Thoro is no railAvay within its limits, but the western 
borders are AA’ithin roach of the stations on the line from LucknoAV 
to Sitapur. A line is projected to run from Misrikh vid Nimkhar 
toBalamauinHardoi. Thenorthornhalf isti'avoi'sedby thometalled 
roadfiom Sitapm'toShahjahanpur/theonly other road of thisdfficrip- 
tion being a poilnon of that from Khiurabad to Nimkhai’. TJnme- 
talled roads lead from Sitapur through Biswan to Eajghat on tho 
Gumti; from Maholi to Sitapur, Hargam and Pihani, the lost 
crossing the river by a feny at Kulhabar j from Misrikh to Sidh* 
auli, Jalalpur and Chandra. Betides these there are one or tAro 
smaller roads, Avhose positions Avill he seen in tho map. There are 
several ferries over the Gumti, a list of which is given in tho 
appendix. 

HABINAGAE, Pargana Lahaepdb, TaTisil Sitapub. 

A large ^village lying in latitude 27® 44' north and lon^tude 
SO® 53' east, on the road from Laharpur to Lakhimpur, at a 
distance of three miles north-Avest from the former and twenty 
miles fiom Sitapur. A branch load leads fiom here to Hargam 
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and the rallwaj. A mile to tho west of tlio villugo ilowa the livoi* 
Kowaui, winch ia na\dgablo for the greater portion, of tho year. 
Tho only public building in tho place is tho school, which is of 
tho upper primary typo and is largely ottonclecl. Tho population 
in 1901 numbeicd 2,846 persons, of whom 78 1 wore jMusalmans, 
while Brahmans form tho prevailing Hindu caste, Nabinagav is 
said to have been founded some two centuries ago by Habi Khan, 
tho son of Hawab iSanjar Khan of Malihabad. Some fifty or sixty 
years later it was taken by Gaur Thakms and it lias been ever 
since held by them, and is tho hcadf^uaitcrs of tho taluqdar of 
Katesar, Thakmain Puthiiml Kunwar. Tho nearest bazar is at 
Kesriganj, which lie^ between Habinagar and Labavpur. It wos 
founded by Kesri Singh, tho ancestor of tho present owner. 
It lies in tho village of liaiganj, a\ hero u lingo fair is held annually 
in jighan at tho Dhanusjug festival. Xabinagar has an area of 
1,422 acres and is assessed at Ks. 1,700. 


iriMKIIAR, Pargana AuiiAsraABAD, Tahml jMibrikh. 

A small town, of considorablo antuiuitj' and groat sanctity, 
on tho left bank of tho Gumti. It is situated in latitude 27® 22' 
noith and longitude 80® 29' east, at tho junction of tho roads from 
Sitapar and Khaiiabad, at a distance of 20 miles from the foimei*. 
Tho combined roads cros>s tho Gumti by a ferry and connect the 
place with the Ilavdoi district. Tlic population in 1001 numhored 
2,340, of whom 133 weioMusalmans. Bruluuans, ns is only to bo 
expected, form the bulk of tho Hindu population. Tho town is 
administered under Act XX of 1866, and in 1903 out of 576 
houses 631 avcio a-scssed to taxation, yielding an income of Rs. 961, 
inolib-ivo of a balance of Rs. 86 fiom the preceding year', Avith an 
incidence of Rc. 1-10-3 per assessed house and Ro. 0-6-0 jier head of 
population. - 

Ximkhar, or Nimsar, is famous for its sacred tanks and its 
numerous temples. Tho origin of tho place is bmded in remote 
antiquity, and no trace lomoins of tho original founders. Tho 
name is variously deiivcd: either fiom nawa sarangci, tho forest 
of holiness, or from ni/maSf tho holder of tho discus, tho legend 
being that Brahma, iu reply to a dopAilation of tAVOnty-cight 
thousand sages^ headed by Indra, Avho asked to bo shoAVn tho place 
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most worthy to be coiifaccrated to vcligioud worslup, look a discus 
and flung it fiom his sent on Kallas. Tliis discus landed at Kim- 
khar ; whereupon Brahma and the whole throng of sages piticccdcd 
to Jfinikhar, attended by three ciorcs and a half of tiraUis or 
angels, all of whom settled down within ten miles of Jlirakbar. 
Another dclinition is fmm niminlut, tho twinkling of an eye, 
whereby tho early name of Kiiukhar would bo Nimishnranya, 
signifying tho forest where tlic sago, Gauramukha, dcstioycd an 
army of tho Asuriis in tho twinkling of an eye. 

Tho place is mentioned in tho Abir-irAkhari os possessing 
a largo fort, a number of temples aud a reservoh*. Tliis lescrvoir is 
tho Chakra Tirath, a name which means citiier the place where tho 
discus of Brahma fell, or tho place where Vishnu flung his discus at 
tho Asurus. It is nearly hexagonal in shape and has a diameter of 
120 feet. Tho other tanks are tho Punch Pruyag, tho Godavoii, 
tho Kashi, tho Gangotii and tho Gumti. The chief temple of 
Nimkhav is that dedicated to Lulta Debi, Fiom Kimkhar com- 
mences tho pilgiimagoor pnvikrama referred to in Chapter II and 
tho articlo on Misiikh, whero it terminates. 

Tho fort stands on a lofty mound to the south-west of tho 
Chakra Tirath. It is about 1,100 feet long fiom cast to west, and 
has a brcadtii varying fiom 300 to -100 feet. To tho west is a high 
cliff overhanging the Gumti and known os the Shall Burj. Tho 
gateway alono icmains. It is built of Hindu materials, partly 
brick aud partly carved kankar blocks. Its foundation is of 
Goui'bo ascribed to tho Pandavos, but it is sold to havo been rebuilt 
in 1305 A.D. by Huhajol, a renegudo Ilindu who, according to 
tho local tradition, was tho wazir of Ala-ud-din Khilji. It was the 
residence of an Amil in tho days of the Ouclh government. The 
place also figures occasionally in tho earlier history of the district. 

At tho present time the lands of Nimkhar, excluding tho pre- 
cincts of tho temples, holong to tho Mughal taluqdar of Aurang- 
abad, in whoso family tho villago has remained since tho days of his 
ancestor, Bahadur Beg. The total area is 1,476 acres aud the 
revenue is Bs. 380 ; the place stands close to the Gumti and the 
soil is consequently poor and sandy. A large area is undor groves, 
which almost surround tho .site and are especially numerous on the 
cast. Nimkhar possesses an upper primury school, a small aided 
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school, a district! post-office, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twco a week. Besides tho parikraina fair in 
'Phagun, largo gatherings occur on every a>rn,aivas and go by the 
immn of tho Ghftkra Tirath and Lolta Dobi fairs, called after tho 
places of assemblage. 

PAINTEPUB, Pnrgana iSlAimuDABAB, Taksil Sidhault. 

A small town in tho south-east of the pargana, lying in lati- 
tude 27® 15' north and longitude Si® 11' cast, on tho road from 
Biswan to Bahramghat some four miles cast of Mahmudabad and 
42 miles from Sitapur. It \vill shortly possess a station on tho line 
to be constructed from Burhwal in Bara Bank! to Sitapur. Tho 
population in 1901 numbered 4,939 persons, of whom 2,659 woro 
Musalmans, 2,203 Hindus and 77 odhors, chiefly Joins, who carry 
on a considerable banking business here. Among the Hindus 
there arc large numbers of Kurmis and Banias. The place hos 
slightly declined during tho past forty years, for in 1869 it con- 
tained 6,117 inhabitants, tho total riang to 5,199 in 1881. Ten 
years later the population was 4,766 and tho snbsoquont increase 
, niU probably bo augmented with tho advent of tho railway. 

Pain tepur possesses a largo upper primary school, and a bazar 
in which markets are hold twice a week. Three fairs occur annu- 
ally : the first on tho occasion of the Dhanusjag festival in Aghun, 
when some 10,000 persons assemble j the second in JKaitik in 
honour of Ifanak Shah; and the Uuvd on tho 21st of tho Musalman 
month Shaban, around tbo ahrino of a saint named Mian Mansab 
Ali. 'Iho town has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1884. -In 1902-03 there were 1,915 houses, of which 697 
were assessed, tho total incomo being Bs. 1,050, including tho 
balance of Bs. 64 from tho preceding yeor. Tho incidence of tax 
was Es. 1-6-7 per assessed house and Bo. 0-3-2 i)er head of popu- 
lation. Tho expondituro for the same year was Bs. 1,078, and was 
devoted to the usual objects, such as tho upkeep of tho police, conser- 
vancy and small local improvements. 

Tho town is said to have been founded some 350 years ago 
by one Paiutopal,jono of tho Ahbans of Mahpli, and to have been 
named after him. Whatever truth there may bo in this tradition 
' is not clear; but it is certain that it soon after passed into tho hands 
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of the Musalmans and for many years it has given its name to one 
of the estates held by the great l^hanzada family of Mahmudahad 
and Bilehra in Bara Banki. The present Raja of Paintepur and 
Bilehra is the son of Baja Xazim Husain Khan, who died in 1904. 
The account of the family and estate has oli-eady been given in 
Chapter III. 

PARSENDI, Pargana Jjamaspur, Tahsil Sitapur. 

A village in the south-east of the pargana, situated in latitude 
27° 35' north and longitude 80° 50' east, at a distance of two 
miles south of Talgaon, about nine miles from Laharpur, and two 
miles east of the road from the latter place to Sitapur and Khair- 
abad. It contained at the last census a population of 1,502 persons 
of whom 430 were Musalmans. It is assessed at a revenue of 
Rs. 1,600 and is held by the Gaur taluqdar of Katesar. The place 
contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week. The latter is likely to become of some import- 
ance, as Pavsendi will probably ^ve its name to a station on the 
new line which is to be constructed from Mahmudabad in Sitapur 
to Bm-hwal in Bara Banki. At pi'esent it is a mere agricultural 
village of little significance. A fair attended by some 5,000 people 
is held here on the occasion of the Ramlda festival. 

PIRI^AGAR, Pargana Pikitagab, TaJisil Sitapur. 

A small village lying in latitude 27° 25' north and longitude 
80° 48' east, among the nalas of the Gond uvor close to its junc- 
tion with the Sarayan and a mile west of the main road from 
Sitapur to Lucknow. It became the capital of the pargana in the 
reign of Jahangir and was founded by Rai Gansur Das, the diwan 
of Piv Muhammad, who was then Subahdar of Oudh. The story 
goes that the diwan erected a Hindu temple in the town, but was 
afterwards compelled to build a mosque as well, in order to calm 
the indignation of the Subahdar. In Pirnagar, as elsewhere in the 
district, there is a superstition against building a masonry house 
and growing sugarcane. The place contains an upper primary 
school, but nothing else of any importance. The population in 
1901 numbered GSl persons, of whom 96 were Musalmans. The 
village is only 391 acres in extent, and is assessed at Rs. 300. 
The zamindars are of the Kajasth caste. 
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PIRNAGAB Pargaim, Tahail Sitapur. 

, This small pargana lies in. the cxti'ome south of the tahsil, 
being soporalccl from Khairabacl on the north by the Goncl river. 
This stream joins the Sarayan on the northern boundary near the 
village ofPirnagar, and the combined waters flow along the 
western border sepai*ating the pargana from Machhrehta and 
Gundlamau on the west. To the south and south-east lies pargana 
Bari, and to the north-cast Biswan. The Sarayan has a very . 
iwegulav course and flows between high banks. Along both the 
livers is a belt of high light soil extending inland for a distance 
vaiying from half a nule to a mile and a half, full of gravel, cut 
up by ravines, and either barren or covered with scanty scrub 
jungle. The central portion of the pargana is a tract of loam soil 
of considerable feitility in the centie and south, but light and 
infenor as it approaches the western and northern ravines. In the 
north-east is a large depression, and this portion suffers greatly in 
wet years from the lack of proper drainage. Several of the vil- 
lages along the Sarayan aie veiy precarious as they contain much 
bioken land, inadequate means of ii-rigation, and many shorors, 
while they depend almost wholly on tlio urd crop in the kbaiif. 
In the central tract earthen wells can bo made, but iriigation 
is always difficult owing to the sandy nature of the sub-soil and 
the great depth below the suif ace at which the Avater is found. 
The total area of the pargana is 27,957 acres or 44 squme 
miles. 

Cultivation is not of a high standard, the holdings being very 
large, as much as six acres on an average, and the numbers of the 
better cultivators being veiy small. In 1904 as much as 20,716 
acres or 74*09 per cent, of the whole Avas cultivated, while 4,081 
acres bore a double crop. There has been a considerable develop- 
ment since the first regular settlement, when the proportion of 
cultivated land was only 61*4 per cent. Of the remaining area 
8,802 acres Avere classed as culturable, but this ii\cluded 654 acres 
under groves and much land which Ayould never repay cultivation. 
The waste area was 3,939 acres, but half of this was either 
occupied by roads and sites or else covered with Avater. The ’ 
kharif harvest exceeds the rabi in extent, the piincipal staples 
being urd and rice in the former, wlnle in tho latter gram and 
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peas take the lead, followed by wheat and barley. Urd is a veiy 
valuable crop and does very well in this pargana, but ia almost 
wholly dependent on the season. Tanks form the chief source of 
iriigation, but there is an increasing number of masonry wells, 
although they are in most places difficult to construct. ' 

The tenants are chiefly Brahmans, Pasis, Ahirs and Ghamars. 
The gi'eater pait of the pargana is still held on grain-rents, but 
these are gradually being supplanted by cash payments. At the 
last settlement the average cash rate was Es. 6-5-0 per acre ; very 
little regard is paid to caste, except in the case of Eajputs, whose 
average rate was for Es. 5-15-0 ; Muraos paid Es. 8-3-0 on an 
average, chiefly garden cultivation. The revenue of the pargana 
at the summary settlement was Es. 26,568.' This was reduced 
at the regular assessment to Es. 21,057. At the last revision 
the final demand was fixed at Es. 34,695, giving an enhancement 
of no less than 65 per cent. 

The population at the first Oudh census of 1869 numbered 
15,295 persons. Since that time thei*e has been a veiy rapid 
increase, for in 1901 the pargana contained no fewer than 23,029 
inhabitants, of whom 12,095 were males and 10,934 females. 
Musalmans numbered 2,504, and are only to be found in lai;ge 
numbers in five villages. The pargana contains altogether 55 
villages, of which Maholi and Saraura alone are of any size. The 
former includes the hamlet of Kamalpur, where is the largest bazar 
in the neighbourhood. There are no masonry houses in this poi'gana 
owing to a superstition which prevails in many parts of the cflstrict 
against the use of burnt bricks or tiles in the construction of dwell- 
ing houses. Means of communicataon are excellent. The pargana 
is traversed by the railway, with a station at Kamalpur, and 
parallel to this nuts the metalled road from Lucknow to Sitapur. 
A branch, also metalled, takes off from the latter at Kamalpur 
and leads to Jaraura on the road from Sidhauli to Biswan. The 
Lucknow road crosses the Gond by a masonry bridge near 
Pimagar. 

< Originally the pargana was held by Bais Eajputs and went, 
it is said, under the name of Chliapangarh. These Bais appear to 
have become extinct and were succeeded by Kacheras, Gujarsand 
Jats. The present Bais inhabitants claim to have arrived at a 
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later date, and, probably incorrectly, as^50l■t a councct’on with 
Tilok Ohand. In the days of Akbav the pargana was known as 
Pabrimau, bat the name was changed in the reign of Jahangir 
by Rai Gansur Das, the diwan of Pir Muhammad, Subahdar 
of Oudh. Tbero aro several old mounds and sites in the pargana, 
several of considerable size and all of undoubted antiquity ; but 
they have never been explored and nothing is known of their 
history. 

The villages of Pirnagar arc divided into C4 mahals, of 
which 19 are hold by taliiqtlars, nine by zamindors and the rest 
by coparcenary bodies, obiefly in imporfcct pattidari tenure. 
Three of the zamindari mahals are subsotticd. Rajputs hold 
almost the whole pargana, only two villages being in the posses- 
sion 'of Brahmans and one of Kayasths. The principal pi*opriotor 
is the Bais taliiqdar of Basaidih, who owns all tho talnqdari 
mahals, wliilo tho others aro mainly of tho samo olan. 

CiUTBITAGAR, jPargcuui and TahsU Misbikh. 

A largo village lying in latitude 27® 29' north and lougitudo 
80® 27' east, on tho road from Sitapur to Hardoi, at a distance 
of 18 miles west from the district headquarters. Three miles to 
to the west runs the river Gnmti, which is crossed by a ferry 
at Dadhnaraau just below its junction with tho Kathno. Close 
to Qutbnagar tho road is Grossed by an unmetalled road leading 
from Misrikh to Chandra and Shah jahanpur, A bazar is hold 
hero twice a week on Tuesdays and Fridays, but the market is 
of little importance. Tliore is also an upper primary school and 
a district post-offico. Tho population in 1901 numbered 2,093 
persons, of whom 782 wero Musalmans. The village contains 
tho residence of tho laluqdar of this name, who belongs to the 
same family as the taluqdar of Aurangabad, both being descended 
from Bahadur Beg, who obtained this part of the country in 
jagir. An account of tho family and estate has already been 
given in Chapter III. The taluqdar’s house is built on some 
rising ground, the site of an old cUh called Knnj Behaiipur, 
which was formerly owned by a community of Faqirs. Within 
tho enclosuro is an anoieut Hindu well called Biswa Mitra and 
tho remains of a masonry tank that goes by the name of Jambu 
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Dip. Close to Qutbuagar iii the village of Doogaou is a mud 
tank which is visited in cho mouth of Phagun by the Nimkhar 
pilgrims when going on the jidrilcrama. In Qiitbnagar itself 
a considerable gathering oectus at the Kanslila festival in Kartik. 
The village covers an aioa of 1,01S acres, and is assessed at 
Bs. 840. 


BAMKOT, Dargana Ramkot, TaJiail Sitapub. 

The capital of the 2 >argana is a village Ijdng in latitude 
27® 32' noith and lonjptude 80° 36' cast, on the high road from 
Sitapur to Misrikh, whcnco the branch load takes off to Warir- 
nagar and Haidoi, at a dhstanco of seven miles fiom the district 
headqumtera. The village is now a poor place consisting cntiiely 
of mud houses elected on an ancient dih, the lemains of a former 
town in wliich the houses wcio mostly of burnt bricks. It is said 
to have been foimdcd by Bam Chandar during his pilgrimage and 
to have thus derived it name. It now belongs to four Janwar 
tolaqdais, whoso ancostora acquired it during the disturbances of 
1707 A.D. by driving out the foimer Kacheia piopriotois. The 
only notable stiuctnio in the ]}lace is a very handsome tank and 
shivala, built some 100 years ago, by Haideo Bakhsh, an oncestor 
of the present toluqdais of Bamkot. This tank is deemed holy by 
the Hindus and a large fair takes place hcio at the Dewoli. There 
is an upper primary school at Bamkot, a cattlc>pound and a veiy 
small bazar. Besides the load fiom Sitapur, Bamkot is connected 
by good unmetalled loads ivith Qutbnagar and Sita^iur railway 
station. The ^mpulation of the village in 1901 amounted to 1,92G 
persons, of whom 99 weie Musalmans. Brahmans' foim the 
pie vailing Hindu caste. The village is highly cultivated, the 
revenue being Bs. 2^140 on a total area of 1,681 acres. 

BAMKOT Pargana, Tahsil Sitapub. 

This little paigana is the smallest in the district, having a 
total area of only 12,533 aoies or 19’6 squaie miles. In shape it 
is an irregular lectangle, lying in the south-west corner of the 
tahsil ; it is bounded on the south by l^Taobhrehta, on the west by 
Misrikh, on the noith by Sitapur, and on the east by the Sarayan 
river, which separates it from Kbairabad. The soil is a good and 
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uniform loam, growing lighter in tho vicinity of tho Sarayan, but 
there are no really precarious villages. It has generally sufficient 
means of irrigation, both from wells and tanks ; masonry wells are 
very scarce, but temporary wells can bo constnictod in all except 
tho eastern light-soiled villages. In tho western half there are 
several shallow swamps, and in wet 3 '^ears some damage results 
from tho dofectivo drainage. 

Of tho total ai*oa 7,442 acres or 59*77 per cent, wore culti- 
vated in 1904, while 847 acres bore a double crop. Both theso 
proportions are very low for tliia district, and higher figures are 
obtained in all pavgunos save Aurangabad, where the soil is very 
ioferior. This has abvays been the case, for at tlie first regular 
settlement the Land under the plough wns but 68*16 per cent. 
There is a largo amount of cultm'able waste, 3,999 acres in all, 
including 737 acres of groves; most of this is dhah jungle or else 
land winch has never been tailed. Of tho remaining area almost 
all is cither under water or occupied by sites and roads, only 84 
acres being classed as actually barren. 

Tho rabi area slightly exceeds that sown in tho kharif, the 
chief staples in the former bmng gram, peas, wheat and barley, 
and in tho latter urd, rice, sanwan and sugarcone. 

Tho cultivation is fairly good, and tho tenants prosperous. 
There are large numbers of turbulont Bralimans and Pasis, with a 
fair proportion of Ahirs, Chamai-s and Muraos. The lost pay the 
highest rent, the average for this caste ot tho time of settlement 
being Es. 9-13-0 per acre; Brahmans paid Rs. 5-13-0, while the 
general average was Rs. 6-14-0 — a Iiigh figure. Tho average hold- 
ing per tenant Ls 5*4 acres. The revenue at tho summary settle- 
ment was Rs. 7,300, rising to Rs. 12,194 at tho reguloi* assessment. 
The piesont final demand is Rs. 16,090, representing an enhance- 
ment of 24 per cent, and giving the highest incidence in. the 
tahsH.-** 

The population of the pargana has not kopt pace with the 
increase in revenue. At the first census of 1869 there were 8,791 
inhabitants, but at the last enumeration tho total was only 7,866, 
of whom 4,222 woro males and 3,644 females. Musalmans are 
scarce, numbering but 368 souls, most of whom aie Julahas. The 


* Appoadix, Table X, 
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pargana contains only twelve villages, and none save perhaps 
Ramkot itself is of any size. It is traversed by two nnmet^ed 
roads, one leading from the town of Sitapur to Misiikh, and the 
other from 'Wazimagar to the dvil station. The only bazar is at 
Kamkot. 

The whole pargana forms a single taluqdaii estate held by the 
Jan wars of Ramkot, an account of whose family has been given in 
Chapter III. One mahal is subsettled with the representatives of 
the old proprietors. The history of the pargana is consequently 
but the history of the Janwars, In mythical.times the great Ram 
Chandra of Ajodhya came hither while on his pilgrimage and built 
the fort of Ramkot, a place which is evidently of great antiquity. 
In later times the pargana was held by Kacheras, who were sub- 
sequently ejected by the Janwars. , 

tlAMPUR MATHURA, Pargana Kondri South, Tahsil 

SiDHAULI. 

Ramptu' Mathura gives its name to an ancient estate held for 
many years by a family of Ralkwain, who trace their connection 
to a younger brother of the fii-st Raja of Ramnagar in Bara Banki. 
The doable name is commonly applied to the single village of 
Rampur, but there are in reality two distinct sites some five miles 
apart. Rampur is a large village lying on the left bank of the 
Chauka in latitude 27® 22' north and longitude 81® 19' east, 
opposite Jairampur in pargana Sadi'pur. It is connected ■srith 
Biswan by an nnmetalled road which crosses the Chauka by a 
ferry and inns through Bansura and Sadrpm’. It contains a small 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week, a cattle-pound, 
post-office and a lower primary school. The Dbanusjag festival is 
celebrated here in Aghan and is attended on an average by some 
4,000 persons. The lands of Rampur cover 1,704 acres and are 
assessed at Rs. 1,075 ; though classed as an alluvial mahal, the 
settlement was made for the full term. 

Mathura lies five miles to the north, on the left bank of a 
tributary of the Chauka. It TOntains nothing worthy of mention 
except the remains of the large square fort of the old Raikwar 
chieftains. It also belongs to the taluqdar and is assessed at 
Rs. 1,530. A small fair is held hero annually also in Aghan in 
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honour of one Mulang Shah. The population of tho two villages 
at the last census numbered 3,848 persons, tho majority of whom 
reside in Eampur. 

SADKPUR, Pargana Sadbpub, TaJiail Sidiiatjli. 

The capital of tho pavgana is merely a small village lying 
in latitude 27® 26' north and longitude 81° S' oast, at a distance 
of 30 miles south-east from Sitapur on the unmotalled road running 
from Biswan to Bansra and Rampuv Mathura. Four miles to 
the east flows tho river Chauka, over which a cart track leads by 
jr ferry to Thanagaon in Kondri. Sadrpur is said to have been 
founded in 974 Fasli or 1667 A.D. by Sadr Jahan of Pihani, 
who gayo his name to tho place. It afterwards enmo into 
possession of a body of Chauhan Rajputs, whoso descendants oro 
the present owners of tho village. The population at tho last 
census numbered 1,012 poi'sons, including 770 Musalmans, most of 
whom 'arc Julahas, There is a small bazar hero, an upper primaiy 
scliool, a cattle-pound, and a police-station is shortly to bo estab- 
lished. Tho village is a small one, -with a total area of 425 acres, 

' assessed at Es. 650. 


SADRPUR Pavgana, TahsU SronAULi. 

Tins pargana lies in tho south-east of tho district, between 
Mahmudabad on tho west and south-west and tho Chauka liver on 
tho cast, which separates it from the two Kondris. To the north 
is pargana Biswan, the boundaiy . for a short distance being the 
Kowani river as far as its junction "with tho Chauka, and on tho 
south the Fatehpur tahsil of tho Bavu. Banki distiict. Tho pargana 
lies low and is for the most part composed of heavy clay soil 
interspersed with a few patches of loam and small expanses of 
^ sandy hlmr. Along the Chauka there arc patches of sand, but 
generally the soil is good and tho floods are not greater than is 
nocosjsary to obtain good rice crops. Although largo areas are 
subject to inundations, tho pargana is not fiaoally precarious as 
nearly the whole is owned by wealthy talaqAam. 

The total area of tho pargana in 1904 v^as 68,753 acres or 
108 square miles. Of this 52,193 acres or 75’83 per cent. wore, 
cultivated', while 18,471 acres boro a double crop. Tho proportion 
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is very high, being only exceeded in Biswan and Lahai-pur j this 
has always been the cose; but there has been a considerable exten- 
sion of cultivation during recent yeai-s as at the first regular settle- 
ment the area under the plough amounted to 70-09 per cent. Of 
the remaining area, 6,422 acres were classed as barren ; but of this 
all except 572 acres were either covered with water or else occupied 
by sites and roads. The culturable waste, including 1,880 acres 
under groves, was in all 10,192 acres ; most of this is very poor land 
that would hardly repay tillage, as the fallow area is compara- 
tively very small. The Jcharif is the principal harvest, the chief 
staples being rice and sugarcane; the latter is very extensively 
grown in this pargana and is largely responsible for its prosperity. 
In the rabi gram and peas take the lead, followed by wheat and 
barley. The cultivation is very good on the whole, os there are 
large numbers of Kurmis who are most careful and prosperous 
husbandmen. 

The general rent-rate of the pargana is high, the average cash 
rate at the time of the last settlement being Rs. 5-14-0 per acre. 
These rents vary from Es. 9-8-0 in the case of garden^ cultivation 
by Muraos to Rs. 4-7 -0 paid by Rajputs, Kurmis pay an all-round 
rate of Rs. 6-1-0 per acre. These last are by far the most 
numerous, while next to them come Musalmans, Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Chamars and Pasis. The revenue rose from Rs. 52,879 at the 
summary settlement to Rs. 62,250 at the first regular assessment. 
The final demand now stands at Rs. 78,140, giving an enhance- 
ment of no less than 51 per cent. This is inclusive of the demand 
for the ten mabals which are classed as alluvial; they were 
assessed in 1899 at Rs. 12,745, but the settlement was made for 
the whole period unconditionally. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
65,255 persons, of whom 34,682 were males and 30,573 females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 54,687 Hindus, 10,537 
Musalmans and 31 Jains. The population has risen largely since 
the first census of 1869, when there were 54,447 inhabitants. The 
pargana contains 114 villages, but none are of any great size or 
importance. The largest is Bansura, which has been separately 
mentioned ; while Sadrpur itself is quite an iusignificant place. 
Communications somewhat poor. One road leads from 
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Biswan, through. Sadrpur and Bansura to Banipur Mathura in 
Kondri South, another from iStahmudabad to Chandauli ferry on 
the Chauka and thenco to Tumbaur, and a third from Dafra hn 
the latter road to Bansura. 

The history of the pargana is very scanty. It is said that 
in former days the tract was possessed by the Bhars and that they 
were driven out by Solankhi Rajputs and Kayasths, the latter 
claimiag to have gained the entire pargana at one time. In later 
days it was invaded by the Musalmam, and after them came 
Jauwais from the neighbourhood of Biswan, who seized about 
half the pargana. During ITawabi times one Ilansra], a native 
of Gwalior and arisaldar iu the Oudh service, obtained the estate 
of Bajhora in jagif from tho Jfawab, and this is still hold by 
his descendants. Of tho 114 villages in tho pargana 94 are 
owned by taluqdars, nine of them being sub^ottlod, ton by 
zamindars, and only ton by coparcenary bodies. Tho largest 
landholder is tho Raja of Mahmudabad who owns 55 villages ; 
thirteen others belong to his kinsman of Bhatwaman in Bara 
Bank!; six are hold by tho Rhattris of Mnizuddiupur, and 
three villages belong to tho Kayosth taluqdars of Rampur 
Kolan. Tho X’omaindor aro chiefly OAvned by Rajputs and 
Kayasths. 


SEOTA, -Parflfowta KoOTur Noiixu, Talml 
Biswan. 

. A large village, lying in latitude 27® 3G' north and longitude 
81® 12' cast, at a distance of 32 miles east fiom Sitapuv and four 
miles north of tho road from tliat place to Bahraich, and at a short 
^ distance west of tho road from Thanagaon to Tambaur. Tho 
population of the place in 1901 avos 4,054 persons, of Avhom 926 
were Musalmans. A bazar is hold hero tAvico a Aveok and thoro is 
an upper primary school. In tho village avo tho ruins of an old 
mosquo and a largo Zr/icra, said to bo the remains of a fort built 
by the reputed founder, tho ubiquitous Alha of Kanauj, in honour 
of Avhom and of his Avifo, Sunari, a fair takes place on ovoiy Piiran- 
maslii. Another small fan* occurs on tho Basant Panohmi in 
honour of a Musalman saint lAnmod Saiyid Maruf , All tho houses 
of the place aro built of mud OAA'ing to tho common superstition that 
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prevails In yaiious pai-ts of Oudh against building a masonry house 
or growing sugarcane. The prejudice against sugarcane has, 
however, in large measure disappeared from the neighbourhood of 
late years, piobably owing to the secmity of British rule. The 
village lands are very extenave, covering 3,278 acres and are 
assessed at Rs. 4,300, The owner is the Baja of Mahmud- 
abad. 


SIDHAULI, Pargana Baei, TalisU SinHAULr. 

The headquarters of the tahsil stand in a small village on the 
main load from Sitapmr to Lucknow, in latitude 27° 17^ north and 
lon^tude 80° 51' east, at a distance of 23 miles from Sitapur. 
The main load is here crossed by that fiom Baii to Mahmudabad, 
which is metalled from the tahsil eastwai’ds. Parallel to the 
Lucknow road runs the Lucknow, Sitapur and Bardilly State Rail- 
way, with a station a nule to the north in the village of Bahadur- 
pm’, where is a military encamping-ground. North of the station 
the line and the main road are crossed by the metalled road to 
Biswan. SidhauR owes its importance solely to its poalion, as on 
account of the greater convenience of the latter the tahsil was 
removed here from Bari, which lies some two miles to the west, 
a feiv years ago. The construction of the railway has led to 
the development of a flomishing market here W'hich forms the 
centre of a large export trade in grain. In addition to the tahsil 
buildings, Sidhauli possesses a police-station, cattle-pound, post- 
office and an upper piimaiy school, the tahsili school being still at 
Bari. The market days are Tuesday and Satui’day in each week. 
The place also forms the headquarters of an assistant in the Opium 
Department. The population of the village at the last census 
numbered 1,167 persons, of whom 203 were jMnsalmans. The pro- 
prietors are Kayasths; the village lands cover 548 acres and are 
assessed at BiS. 1,000. 


SIDHAULI Tahsil. 

This is the south-eastern tabril of the district, and is composed 
of the five parganas of Bari, Manwan, Mahmudabad, Sadrpur and 
Kondri South, aU of which have been separately described in 
detail. The tahsil is bounded on the south by the Bara Bank! and 
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LucknoAV diatiicta, on the east by the Ghagra which separates it 
fi-om Bahraich, on the north by the Bisw^n and Sitapni- tahsils, 
and on the west by pargana Gundlamon of tahsil Hbslikb and by 
the GuiidAva paigana of the Hardoi distiict. It was formerly 
known as Barij bub the headquarters weio removed to Sidhaiili 
some years ago after the construction of the railway. Tho total 
area in 1902 Avas 321,572 acres ox* 502‘45 square miles, Tho tract 
varies greatly in appearance. Kondii and Sadrpur belong to tho 
alluvial which is under tho influence of tho Cliauka and its 

tributaries; Avest of this is tho torai, extending to tlio old high 
bank. Beyond the latter are tho uplands reaching to tho high 
sandy bank above tho Gumti; but tho level is not maintained 
throughout tis tho eontral portion' is marked by a strong depression 
in which there aro numerous jhils , aa'Jioso surplus waters escape 
southAvai'ds into Bara Banki. 

Tho taliail is administered as a subdivision of tho distiict 
in tho charge of a full-powoied officer, and for civil purposes 
forms pait of tho BisAvan munsitt. The Baja of hlahniudabad 
is an lionorary magistrate o£ the 3rd class Avlthin tho limits of 
lus oslato, in the police citdos of Mahmudabad, Biswan and 
Sidhauli, and is also an liouoraiy muusif for the parganas of Muh- 
mudabad and Kondii South. JFor the purposes of poUco admiuis- 
tion thore arc stations at Sidliuuli and Mahmudabad. The former 
circle extends OA'or tho gi cater part of pargauu Baii, the whole of 
Manwan, as avoU as pargana Gundlamau in Misiikh, a portion of 
Machhi'ohta in tho aamo tahsil, and part of Pirn agar in tahsil 
Sitapur. Tho Mahmudabad circle comprise? most of the Mahmud- 
ahad and Sadrpur parganas; tho lemainder belongs to Biswan. 
Pargana Kondii South lies in tho Thauagaou cii do. 

Tho population of the tahsil in 1001 nuiuborod 290,492 por- 
hons, of AA'hom 157,389 avcio malos and 142,103 females. Thoro ' 
had been a very rapid incroaso during tho preceding ten ycais, 

, for in 1891 the total Avas 209,112. Classiliod according to religions, 
thero wore 2,55,242 Hindus, 43,962 Muaalmaus, and 288 others, tho 
last including 1S2 Jains, 55 Christians, 33 Sikhs, and IS Aryas. 
Of the Hindus, Kurmis aro tho most numerous, amounting to 39,759 
, liorsons at tho lust census, Avbilo AIuis, Chamars and Pasis each 
had oyer 30,000 members. Noxt como Brahmans, numbering over 
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21,000^ Lodhs, Mui'aos and then Eajputs, of 'tvhom there were 
7^378. The last belong cliieBy to the Panwai*, Ghauhan and Baia 
clans, while in the cast Eaikwoi's and Tomars are fairly numer- 
ous. Other well-represented Hindu castes are Kahars, Dhobis, 
Gadariyas, Lunias, Kumhars, Eoeris, Bharbhunjas and Telis. 
Among the Muhammadans, Julahas are the most numerous, 
amounting to 7,180 persona, and. next to them come Behnas, Shaikhs, 
Pathans, Nais, Paqirs, Telis and. Kunjras. Like the other sub- 
divbions the tahsil is almost wholly agricultm*al. The only indus- 
try deserving of mention is the manufacture of cotton cloth, but 
even this is in a declining state. 

The chief town in the tahsil is Mahmudabad; but with the 
exception of this and the Act XX town of Paintepur, there is ni) 
place of any great size. Separate articles Avill be found on Sidhauii 
itself, the pargana capitals of Bari, Manwan and Sadrpur, and oa 
the villages of Bansura in Sadrpur, Ataria in Manwan and Earn- 
pur and Mathura in Kondii South. The schools, bazars, fairs and 
post-offices of the tahsil are shown in the appendix. 

The tahsil, at least in the western half, is well provided with 
means of communication. The parganas of Manwan and Bari are 
traversed by the rmlway from Lucknow to Sitapur, with stations 
at Ataria and Sidhauii. Parallel to this runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Shabjahanpur, from which metalled branches run to 
Mahmudabad and Biswan. The unmetalled roads comprise those 
from Mahmudabad to Biswan, Bilehra, Bahramghat and Bahraich; 
from BisAvan to Sadrpur and Eampur; from Sidhauii to Bari and 
Misiikh, and from Manw'an to Sandila. Commuuications in the 
eastern half Avill be greatly improved by the new railw'ay from. 
Sitapur to Bahramghat, which will pass through the stations of 
Paintepui', Mahmudabad and Sarayan. 

SITAPUR, Pargema and TalisU Sitapue. 

The headquarters town of the district takes its name from 
what was till the annexation of Oudh a small village lying on the 
right bank of the Sarayan river, in latitude 27® north and 
longitude 80® 41^ east. In 1856 the cantonment was established 
and a civil station built on the left bank of the river opposite the 
village and within the confines of pargana Khairabad. Here was 
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oiected tho large bazar known as Thompaonganj, which clciivecl 
its name ofter Captinu Thompson, one of the earliest deputy com- 
missioners, in tho lands of the revenue mausa of Alamnagar. This 
was biult oftor the mutiny, and at the same time the cantonments 
were laid out afresh and new barracks erected for the accommodation 
of a considerable ibreo of Biitish troops. Since its selection as tho 
capital of the district Sitapur has grown largely, and this has 
especially been tho case with the part of tho town lying on the 
Khairabad side, so that the bulk of the municipality and the whole 
of tho cantonments actually lie in a different pargana from that 
to which the place gives its name. Tho cantonments extend to 
the south and east of the civil station, which contains the district 
courts and offices, tho jail and the bimgalows of tho officiol resi- 
dents, and occupies a bond of the Sarayan. Both cantonments and 
civil lines are traversed from north-west Lo south-oast by the main 
road from Shahjahanpxrr to Lucknow, which crosses the river by a 
masonry bridge and passes through tho southern portions of tho old 
town of Sitapur. To tho oast of this is tho Lucknow, Sitapur and 
BaroiUy State Railway , wliich follows the road as far as cantonments 
and then turns north from the railway station in tho direction of 
llargam and Lakhimpm*. From the station unmetallod roads run 
eastwards to Laharpur and Baliraich and north to Lakhimpur along 
the railway. From SitaiJur itself similar roads lead to Gola on tho 
north, Baragaon on tho north-west and Misrikh on the south- 
west. 

The growth of the town is illustrated by tho results obtained 
at tho various euumorations. At the first census of Oudh in 1869 
Sitapur was a small place of only 5,780 Inhabitants. In 1881 tho 
total had risen to no less than 18,5-14, tho incroaso being partly duo 
to tho natimal development of the place and partly to the extension 
of the area at tho time of the demarcation of the municipal boun- 
daries. The census of 1891 showed a further development, tho 
total population of tho municipality and cantonments being 21,380. 
At the last census the population numborod in all 22,557 souls, of 
whom 3,603 resided in cantonments and the rest within munici- 
pal limits. Of tho latter, 10,942 were Hindus, 7,664 wore Musal- 
niaus, 337 Christians, 42 Jains and 69 Sikhs, Aryas and othere. 
The cantonment population was made up of 2,521 Hindus, 817 
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Musalmans and 265 others, chiefly the European soldiers of the 
garrison. 

The town and station are prettily situated and well laid out j 
fine groves are to bo seen in all directions, while other ornaments of 
the place ai-ethe two municipal gardens known as the public garden 
and the LalbEgh. Beside the usual district offices the public builfe^ 
comprise the dispensary with the Dufferin hospital, the post and 
telegraph offices and the dak bungalow. Close to Thompsonganj on 
• the south is the military encamping-ground. The chief markets of 
the place are Thompsonganj, fiom which a large export trade in 
grain and other articles is carried on, and the aadr bazar in 
cantonments, while there are several small bazars across the river in 
the old town. The educational establishments at Sitapur comprise 
the high school founded in 1859, with its branch at Thompson- 
ganj,' the mission anglo-vemacular schools for boys and girls 
supported by grants-in-aid, and a municipal middle vernacular 
school. 

Sitapur was first constituted as a municipality in 1868, and 
is now administei'ed imder Act I of 1900. The board consists 
of 12 members, of whom nine are elected and tliree nominated by 
Government. The income is chiefly obtained from an octroi tax 
on imports, while other sources are the tax on professions and 
trades, rents of lands and houses, pounds and the parao tax. The 
details of income and expenditure since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix.* The cantonments are managed by the usual canton- 
ment committee. 

There is but little to say about the early history of Sitapur. 
According to the common account the place derives its name 
from Situ, the uife of Bam Chandra, Avho is said to have stayed in 
this locality during her pUgiimage. There are, however, no ancient 
remains in the place, and it is worthy of note that in the 
days of Akbar the name was Chlntiapur and had no connection with 
Sita whatever. The present town is said to have been founded after 
the Musalman invaaon by some Bajputs, styled I^ubansis or Nand- 
bansis, whose descendants held the lands to within recent times. 
At present the cMof proprietors are a family of Kayasths. Adjoin- 
ing cantonments and the civil lines on the south-west is the villng® 


* Appendix, Table XVI, 
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of KuttwoH Klicra, wliich givc-< itd name to tho taliiqa owned by 
Kawab Baijav AU Klian. 

SiTAPUIt Fargaaa, Tafml Syrwvn. 

TIm pavgana lies in the novLh of the distx'ict, betw'ecn Maholi 
audMisrikh on tho west and tho Satayon livoi* on tho oast, which 
bcparutes it from llargum and Ivhmvabad. To the south lies 
Bamkoi, and to tho noith tho Kheri dUtvict. In shupu it is lung 
aud'nan'ow> the greatest length fiom north to south being alx)uL 20 
miles and tho greiitcst breadth aumo J2 mile-*. Bc-idc" the Baniyan 
there is another smaller stiLuin called tho Purai, wliieh cniui-s tho 
pargana in tlie north-wwt aixd flows through the centre to join the 
Sarayan just below Situpur. Tho irortUoru half of tho paiguiia 
lies lowj the druiuago is very defioiont and tho tract .suftbis 
greatly in wet years. The .=oU is a ^ti^I‘ loun> and there Is but 
little real clay and practically no hltibf. In tho neighbourhood of 
thefatream the land i*. broken and uneven, while elsowlus’e me 
largo stretches of coarse grass jungles which greatly impede cul- 
livatioii. The i-outhoru portion i^ far superior, consiniiug of a 
high friable loam, although thi-* al-o greatly doteriorale-5 in tho 
noiglibourhood of tho .‘■troam’*. Tho villages ela->ed as precarious 
ore 23 in number; twelve of thorn, lying in the north and .‘-outh- 
woafc, sufi’er in wet yours; nine others in tho east have a light 
luululating soil with deficient moans of irrigutioit; an<l tho remain- 
ing two mo classed a-j precarious on uccouut of tlie bpread of /cans 
gra3.«. 

Tho total area of tho parguna in lUO-l was 73,713 acres or 
115 s(|uaro miles. Of this, 52,817 acres or 71'U5 per cent, were 
cultivated in tho same year, tho proportion showing a great 
improvemout since tho lir^t rogidar seltleuient, when G2*37 per 
cent, of the land was under the plough. Of tho remaining area, 
7,208 acres wore returned us imfit for cultivation; but only 1,202 
acres wore actually barrou, tho rest being occupied by roads, 
feites and tho like, or else covoi'cd with water. Tho culturablo 
waste, amounting in all to 13,68$ acres, comprised 2,2 IS acres 
under groves and a largo amount of inforior jungle loud, much 
of wliieh would never repay tillage. The cultivation Ls on tho 
whole very jioor ; tho bulk of the tenant-* belong to tho inferior 
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classes, the cattle are of a miserable type, and both landlords 
and tenants are for the most part in straitened circamstances. 
Nearly the -whole area is grain-rented, and consequently the 
cultivators direct all their attention to sugarcane, from which 
they reap the whole profit themselves. . The rabi area slightly 
exceeds the hharif in extent, the principal crops in the former 
being urd, rice, samvan and sugarcane, and in the latter wheat, 
gram and peas. 

Kents range high, the average at the last assessment amount- 
ing to Ks. 6-5-0 per acre; but as cash rents are nowhere very 
prevalent the figures are apt to be misleading. The tenants are 
mainly Brahmans, Chamars, Basis, Musalmans and Kajputs, with 
a fair sprinkling of Kurmis and Mui’oos. The revenue of the 
pargana at the summary settlement was Rs. 56,211. This was 
raised at the first regular settlement to Ks. 66,079, and at the last 
settlement the demand was fixed at Ks. 79,285, representing an 
enhancement of 18 per cent, on the expiring revenue. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
74,165 persons, of whom 40,305 were males and 83,850 females. 
There was a large number of Musalmans, amounting to 18,823 
persons. These figures include the municipality of Sitapur, a 
considerable proportion of which lies in the Khairabad pargana, 
There are altogether 170 villages, but with the exception of the 
headquarters none are of any size j only three, Kesbopur, Sardar- 
nagar and Kuraia Udaipm* have a population of over 1,000 souls. 
Means of communication are fair, especially in the southern half, 
which is traversed by the main road from Lucknow to Sitapur 
and Shahjahanpur. Unmetalled branches run from Sitapur to 
Muhamdi in Kheri on the north, to Baragaon in Maholi, and to 
Kamkot and Misrikh on the south-'west. 

The villages of the pargana are divided into 269 mahals, of 
which 39 are held b}’ talnqdars, five of these being subsettled : 131 
in zamindati tenure, and 89 by coparcenary bodies. The chief 
taluqdars are the Bais of Basaidih, the Gaurs of Jar Saadatnagar 
and the Kaja of Mahmudabad. Small properties are also held 
by the Mughal Nawab of Kunwan Khcra and the Thakuroin of 
Katesar, An account of all these estates has already been given 
in Chapter III. The chief proprietors are the Gaurs, who hold 
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nearly 80 villages. Bosidos the taluqas bolouging to this clan 
there are sovoral /amimlari estates, the largest being that of 
Keshopur. A few villages arc still held by Nirbnnsis or ISTand- 
bansis, a .‘subdivision of the Ohauhans, who claim descent 
from one Gahildco, the represontativo of a branoh of tho Chaiiban 
family of Dchli who invaded tho district in 1092 A.D, and 
drove out the old low caste proprietors. Those Chauhaus wore 
dispossessed of tho greater part of their property by the Gaurs, 
whose arrival did not take place till tho beginning of tho 
eighteenth century. 


SITAPUB Tahsil. 

This subdivision occupies the nortli-central portion of tho 
district, being bounded by Kbori on tho north, Biswan on the 
south and south-east, Sidhauli on tho south and Misrilch on tho 
vrest. It is composed of tho tho six pargauas of Sitapur, Ilargam, 
Ranikot, Kliairabacl, Pivnagar and Laharpur, each of which has 
been separately described in detail. Tho total area in 1902 was 
364,038 acres or 509*75 square miles. Tho tract is of a fairly 
uniform character and belongs to the tbparhar or upland portion 
of the district. In the north tho land lies low and drainage is 
dofeotivej hut tho south is a plateau of good loam soil, ribing 
into broken sandy ground along tho rivers. 

Tho talisil is administered as a subdivision in the chargo of 
a magistrate on the district staif. There are benches of honorary 
magiatratas at Sitapur and Khairabad for tho disposal of potty 
cases occurring within municipal limits. Por tho purposes of 
civil jurisdiction tho tahsil forms part of tho Sitapur munsiil, 
while Thakur Suraj Bakhsh Singh has tho powers of an honorary 
munsif in pargoua Piruagar, and Thakur Baineshwar Bakhsh 
Singh in pargana Khairabad. For police purposes there are 
stations at Sitapur, Loharpur, Ilargam and Kamalpur, as well 
as the outposts at Khairabad and tho Sitapur cantonments, Tho 
circles do not coinoido with tho fiscal subdivisions. Those of 
, Laharpur and Hargam indeed corapriso tho parganas of those 
uarabs; but the former also includos part of Biawan aud tho latter 
the northern portion of pargana Sitapur, consisting pf 41 vil- 
lages. In the west of tho samo pargana 21 villages also belong 
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to the ilaholi thana. The Khairabad pavgana is divided 
between the circles of Sitapur and Kamalpur, while the latter 
also extends into the adjoining parganas of Biswan, Bari and 
Maohhrchta. Seven villages of Pirnagar are included in the 
Sidhanli circle, while Eamkot is divided between those of 
Sitapur and Misrikh. 

The population of the tahsil at the last census numbered 
311,204 persona, of whom 163,794 were males and 147,470 
females. The increase during the preceding ten 7 ears had been 
less than in the other subdivisions of the district, but amounted 
to 20,074 in all. Classified according to religions, there were 

250.000 Hindus, 60,467 Musalmans and 797 others, the last 
including 655 Christians, 03 Jains, 44 Sikhs and 35 Aryas. Of 
the Hindus the most numerous castes are Chamars, Basis, Brah- 
mans, Ahirs, Kurmis, Lodhs and Eajputs, all of whom have over ‘ 

10.000 representatives. The Rajputs belong to many different 
olahs, the strongest being the Gaurs, who are also the chief 
landowners, while next to them come Bais, Chauhans, Janwars, 
Sombansis, Tomars and Rathoi-s, all of these having*500 mem- 
bers apiece. Other well represented Hindu castes are Kahars, 
Mnraos, Tells, Dhobis and E!ayastbs. Among the IVIusalmans, 
Julahas predominate as usual, while next to them come Shaikhs, 
Pathans, converted Rajputs, Behnas, Hais, Faqirs and Gaddis. 

The principal place in the tahsil is Sitapur, the headquar- 
ters of the district and a municipality. Hhairabad and Lahar- 
pur are also large towns of considerable importance ; but apart 
from these there are few places of any size or interest. Separate 
articles will be found on Haigam, Ramkot, Pirnagar, Kamalpur, 
Talgaon and Habinagar. The lists of markets, fairs, schools and 
post-offices will be found in the-appendix. 

The tahsil is well provided with means of communication. 

It is traversed from north to south by the Lucknow-Sitapur and 
Bareilly State railway, which has stations at Kamalpur, Khair- 
abad, Sitapur and Hargam. The tahsil will shortly have the 
benefit of another line of railway running from Sitapm* to 
Biswan and Burhwal ; there will be a station at Parsendi 
in the Laharpur pargana. Parallel to the main line runs the 
metalled road from. Lucknow to Sitapur, where it leaves the 
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rftilwuy nnil tuvm uyi’th-wO'tt to Khahjahiinpui*. Other inctaUcd 
roudii moludo that from Sitin>«r to Bi^waa and porliouii of tho-,o 
from Situpur to Misrikh, imd fronj Kliaii ahud t ) N imkhar. 'Chero 
ureniunorous unmctalled roatlts ruauing from Bitapiir to JLfUkhim- 
pur, Gola^ ICaUoli and Laharpur ; from Lalmrpuv to Ijakluuipuv, 
to Biswau and to Ifurgain, tlio lu continuing to JJanignou «ud 
MahoH, It is proposed to metal the lii-t road Crnii Lalmrpiir to 
tho railway. Tlio rivora are bridgetl on tho uietallcd roadb and 
ah'o on that from fcJitapur to Laharpur o\cr the (loud river. 


TALGAONj JPai‘oaiM I^aiiarmjh, y’uAsJt Sitapuk. 

Tins largo village lit s in 27*‘o7^ north laid lido ami St)*' 52' 
^ east longitude, in tho .-nuth o£ the pargnna, a ihnrt di>t!imse nuiih 
of Pai'.'^endi, bomo two miles oa^'t of tho road from L.iharpnr to 
Klmirabad, and uliout twelve mile.-i from Situpur. It derives its 
iiaiuo from tho uumorotis jhi/-^ in the noighhmirhooih the lurgost 
being that adjoining tho village oito. 'Pho population in lOOl 
munbored 2,010 person's, including 921 ifu'*alniani, many of 
whom avo Khuu/,adas, fclic <loaCondantH of tiie original founders. 
There aro {•ovoiiil mo.Houty house- bolongiug tr> fchmo people, who 
hold undor-propriotury rights in tho village, a-* ulw) do u numbor 
01 Kirmani Saiyids. 'J’ho uiporior proprietor is tho Jlnghal 
Kawab of Kunwan Kheru. The total moa oi tho village !<» 1,650 
acros and the revenue XI*.. 1,390. Talgtion Cftulains an uppor 
primary school, a cattlc-ponnd, three nio-tpioj, and a ba/ar known 
as Ilabanganj, iu whicli markets aro hold tn ieo a week. A polico- 
statiott is .shortly to bo o-iablisiu'd hero or iu tho neighbourhood. 

TAitBAUU, Paryawt, TA^ni.vuK, Tnhail BujW.vn. 

Tho capital of the pargana ol’ tln.s immo is a Binall town 
situated in latitudo 27° dd' north and longitiido 81° 10' oa*.fc, on 
the unmotalletl road from Sitapur ’to Mallunpur and Buhraicli, 
some 3.5 miles norlh-enstj of the dintriot heuiUiuarters and six miles 
VifC.stof Mallanpm*. A short di**tanci} •west of the toivn a brunch 
road leads to, Thauagaou and Afahmudabad. Tumbaur lies 
between tho Chuiika and Dahaw'ar rivers, the latter llowing two 
miles to tho cast and tho fovnior four miles to tho wo'st, while 
tho ijitci’Yoning space is interlaced with many smallov’ streams 
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and old channels^ whicli render traEQc in the rains a matter of 
great difficulty. The population of tlie place at the last census 
'was 2,055 persons; but to this should properly be added the 2,718 
souls reading in Ahmadabad, ^hich lies to the west and practic- 
ally forms a single site with Tambaur. In the town are a police- 
station, jjost-offica, cattle-pound, a large upper primary school 
and a bazar in which markets arc hold twice a week. There is 
a temple here built about 1770 by one Mansa E.am, qanungo, 
who also constructed a masonry tank which is now in a ruinous 
condition. In Alimadabad is the dargah of Shahid Burhan-ud- 
din, said to have been in the army of Saiyid Salar Masaud, when 
he passed through Tambaur in 1026 A.D. A small fair is held 
here on the first Sunday in Jeth. A much larger gathering 
occurs in Aghan on the occasion of the Dhanusjag festival. The 
lands of Tambaur and Ahmadabad together cover 2,316 acres; 
they are divided into a number of mahals and are held by Kairati 
Musalmans at a total revenue of Bs. 1,960. 

The place is of considerable antiquity. It is situated in that 
part of the district which was once officially, and still is locally, 
known as Qila Nawagarh, a name derived from the fort built in 
589 Hijii on the banks of the Dahawar by Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
on the site of the old fort of Alha, the Banaphar, the reputed 
founder of Seota. In 911 H. the town and the fort were swept 
away by the river, and for 50 years the governor of the district 
resided in Mughalpur, a village some ten miles to the west. In 
963 H. the headquarters were transferred to Tambaur, which at 
all times remained in the possession of the Musalmans and 
escaped absorption by the Eoikwar tnluqdars. 

TAMBAUB Pa/i'gana, TaJisil Biswan. 

This pavgana is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
Kheri district and on the south by the Biswan pargana. To the 
south-west lies Laharpur and to the east pargana Kondrilforth. The 
pargana is bisected by the liver Chauka, while' along the northern 
boundary runs the river Dahawar. The constant changes in the 
course of these streams have altered the nature of the pargana 
very greatly of late years. Since the diveraon of the Chauka 
into the Dahawar the floods in the western portions have become 
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very much less, and in the eastern hall’ very rauoh moio, sovero 
than formerly. It is unceitain what will ho fcho future course of 
this stream. There are a groat many water channels leading away 
fi-om the Dohawar, into any of whicli a great volume of flood may 
in time be pouied and a now river formed , The surface soil is found 
to vary with the ch.nractei'isties of the floods to which it is exposed ; 
wo gouevally find sand when the flood is rapid, a stiff clay where 
the flood is stationary and a faurly consistent loam whero the floods 
aio light and occa'siouaL All the soil is unusually light in colour 
and in the broad sunlight the white sand along the rivers and in 
the beds of the watorcourocs cau*se a gluro which is vory painful 
to the eyes. The high sandy banks of the river and watox*- 
courses are, however, generally protected by tamarisk jungles, 
which serve a useful purpose in binding the loose boil and arrcat- 
iag the violence of the floods. ITurther inland the country is 
characterized by numerous groves, while thoro are also many 
waste tracts consisting chiefly of lisar and sparsely dotted with 
babul trees. TJio village sites arc placed on .slight elevations 
and are gradually raiVod by the frcipiont subsidenco of tho mud 
huts. They are often protected by low earthworks, but in many 
villages on. tho approach of the flood*, it is usual to erect a rough 
wooden flooring some 18 inches above tho ground within tho 
cottages j and whore tho flood is 3troDga*»t the people vaento their 
cottages or either live ou wooden platforms until the water sub- 
sides, or migrate for tho time to tho coutro of tho district, leaving 
cue or two poi'sons behind to watch over th oir submerged intor- 
Cbt-. These floods vary immensely in doptlj, duration and char- 
acter. The depth generally ranges from six inches to four feet 
aqd during the rains alligators and fish frooly bravorso tho 
country, while human intorcour=o is restricted to communication 
by boats, which the taluqdars and larger zanrindax*s provide for 
the convenience of tho tenantry. 

It is only to bo oxpootod that in such a puvgnna a largo 
proportion of tho laud should be clasuod as precarious. This 
description applies to tho whole tract j but the degree of danger to 
which tho crops are subjeotod varies in difforcut parts. Tho 
wide belt down tho coutro, on oithor ,sido of tho Ohauka, consists 
of purely alluvial land, which is assessed for a short term only ; 
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iiud u .similar .stato of things provails along tho Dahawar. East 
ol'thu Cluiulca all tho land in very precarious; the wostern half is 
also dopciidojit on tho iloods; hut it has hcnciited by the recent 
clmiigos in tho rivor system. At tho samo time it is almost 
oxclnsivcly owuod by taluqdars or landlords who have large 
estates elsewhere, and con.soqucutly iiccd-s less attention. 

The total area of tho pargann in 100-1 was 119,021 acres or 
187 square miles. Of this, 80,752 acre.s or 72*37 per cent, were 
under cultivation. Th is iiguro naturally varies with the character 
of tho season; but on tho wholo tho pargann shows a considerable 
development, although at tho first regular settlement over 63 per 
cent, of tho land was already under tho plough. Of tho romnin- 
ing urea, 13,000 acres was classed os barren in 1904; but of this 
more tiran half was under water, and the bulk of the remainder 
occupied by sites, roads and buildings, tho actually barren land 
being only 2,779 acres. Tho culturahio waste comprised 19,179 
acres, itxuluding 2,124 acres of groves j most of this consists of 
fallow, whioh is more or less recent. Tho irrigatetl area is verj* 
small os there is no necessity for artificial watering, owing to the 
nature of tho soil and tho height of the water level. In the last 
year of record only 1,109 ocrcs were irrigated, chiefly from the 
various watercourses aud to a small extent from tho few mosoni^’ 
Wells. These returns include those of tho alluvial mabals, which 
cover some 73 square miles. Tho principal crops arc rice, kodon, 
bajra and urd in tho khurif, while in tho rahi barley predominates, 
followed by wheat, gram ond peas, as well as a fair proportion of 
garden cultivation. In the lowlands jarhan rico is ostonsively 
grown and small embankments arc made along the sides of the 
watercourses to prevent sudden floods and sudden returns of woter. 
Generally speaking, tho khaiif may ho very valuable, but is 
always precarious. The rabi harvest is of a less precarious character, 
but is never of great value. 

Rents vary lorgoly according to tho locality ond tho caste of 
the oultivator. At tho last settlement tho general average for the 
whole pargana was Rs. 4rl2-l per acre, but was generally lower 
in the zamindari and lugher in tho coparcenary estates. The 
cultivation is poor and tho tenants inferior, tho chief castes being 
Brahmans, Chamars, ISIusalmans and Aiurs, ■with a fair proportion 
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of Muraos and Kuvmis. The iiis6-namecl pay the lo^?ost routs, the 
average cash rates at the settlement for this caste being Ks. 3-9->0 
per acre. The iluraos, who have most of the garden land, pay the 
highest rent, the general average in their case being Ks. G-14-0 
per acre. The revenue of the pargana nt the time of the summary 
settlement was fixed at Bs. 59,837. This was raised at the regu- 
lar settlement to Bs. 93,604, but subsequently the revenue avos 
reduced to Bs. 57,078 ut the general revision. A t the last settlement 
the final jama avos assessed at Ks. 67,810. This includes the 
demandfor the alluvial mahala, the revenue for the ordinary settled 
portion of the pargana being Ba. 32,111, while the Avhole represents 
an enhancement of 19 per cent, on the expiring demand. The 
alluvial mahals numbered 63 in all, but of these 17 Avere attessed 
unconditionally for the whole term of the settlement, Avhile in the 
case of 11 others the full term of assessment Avas accepted condi- 
tionally, and only 35 were treated under the ordinary miles. 

The population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 91,743 per- 
sons, of whom 47,782 Avore males and 43,691 females. Musal- 
mans are fairly numerous, amounting to 10,439 fouIs. The pargana 
contains 166 villages, but the only place of any size is Tambaur 
itself, which includes the largo adjoining village of Ahmadnbad. 
There are no manufactures and no lar^o markets except, perhaps, 
Tambaur. Means of communication are necessarily very poor. 
The northern half is traversed by the unmet ailed rood from Sita- 
pur and Laharpur to Tambaur, Mallanpur and Bahraiob, but this 
ia ttnbiidged and is generally impassable in the rains j it crosses 
the Chauka by a ferry at Chandi and an eastern channel of the 
river at Sheopuri, A branch rood takes off from this at Mughal- 
pur and leads to Lakhimpur, and another road goes south from 
near Tambaur to Thanagaon and Mahmudobad. 

, The early history of tho pargana is purely traditional, the 
story going that the land Avas given to Alha, tho Bonaphar chief- 
tain, by Jaya Ohandra of Banauj. This Alha built a fort at 
Tambaur, Avhioh was’ then knoAvn as Pui’avu Tombolian. The 
tract subsequently passed into tbo possession of tho Pasis, who 
were subdued by ShaUab-ud-din Ghori, Avho built tho fort of 
Narvagath, Avhich was afterAvards Avashed away by the Daha- 
war. 'The 166 villages are divided into 192 mobals, of AvUich 93 
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aro hold by taluqdui's, 74 by isamindurs and tho rest by copar- 
cenary bodies, ohiolly in perfect pattidari. There arc 109 
acres o£ nazxil land, almost the whole of which is under the 
inanugomont of the district board. The tuluqdars of the pargana 
ore very numerous. Tho )argc-t landowner is tho Gaur Tha- 
kurain ofKatesar. Tho Kaikwar Raja of Mallanpur, the Bais 
taluqdar of Basaidiii and tho Sombansi taluqdar of Siwaijpur 
in Hordoi, each hold ton mahals, whilo smaller estates belong to 
tho Gaur taluqdars of Shajurahra in Ilardoi, tho Musalniau 
Gaurs of Akbarpur, tho Raja of j\Inhinudabad and the Saiyid 
taluqdar of Jalalpiir in Ilardoi. Ono or two villages also belong 
to the Isanagar, Kunwan Kkcra, Mahowa and Rnmpur Mathura 
estates. An account of all those taluqdars has already been 
givon in Chapter III. Generally speaking, Rajputs hold by far 
the largest share of tho laud, ow'uing tho wholoof 100 villages and 
portions of a few others. Next to them come Mutalmaie!, 
Kayasths and Brahmans. 

TIIANAGAON, Fargana Kosdri IfoRTn, Tahsil Biswax. 

This village lies in the south of the pargana, in latitude 
27® 28' north and longitude SI® 14' east, a short distance east of 
tho road from Mahmudabad to Tambaur, about nineteen miles 
by road from the tahsil headquarters. The place is chiefly 
noticeable os giving its name to the estate held by the descend- 
ants of Rdna Beni Madho Bakhsh, the rebel Bais chieftain of 
Shankarpur in Rai Bareli. In contains a police-station, post- 
oiBcc, cattle-pound, an upper primary school and a small bazar, 
in which markets are hold twice weekly. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,792 persons, including 487 Musalnians 
and a large proportion of Brahmans. The village has a total 
area of 1,499 acres and is assessed at Bs. 1,220. 
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TabIiE I . — PopuUition hy TaJibile, 1901. 


.VPPEHDIX 
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Tabli: II . — Popidation hy Tlidnaa, 1901. 

Total population, I HinduB. MuBolmans. OHioib. 


Sitapur District 



Total ... 1,17M73 019.837 C56.0S0 000.027 620,018 470.00P 174^849 90,149 84,200 1,107 070 027 
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Table III.—Fifa? Statistics. 


f 

Toar 


Births. 

Deaths. 


1 

■ 

males 

Bata 

por 

1,000. 

Total 

i 

. Males 

Po- 
- males 

Bate 

por 

• 1,000.** 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

a 

1891 


36,13: 

18,60. 

1 16,63: 

i 32-6: 

27,86 

3 16,10 

3 12,76 

5 25-90 

1893 


42.60S 

22,40: 

20,201 

2 3g-6£ 

42,04( 

) 23,181 

5 19,75 

5 39-93 

1893 

•• • 

47,137 

24,77C 

) 22,36: 

' -is-sa 

22,86! 

12, m 

) io,8i: 

3 21-35 

1891 


45,078 

23,614 

21,464 

41-92 

60,67S 

27,21t 

23,45. 

t 47-12 

1896 


39,064 

20,371 

18,693 

36-32 

27,301 

14,76! 

12,63: 

25-39 

‘ 1898 ... . 

••• 

38,221 

19,849 

18,372 

36-64 

31,718 

17,420 

14.208 

29-49 

1897 

••• 

36,636 

18,931 

17,604 

33-97 

39,917 

21,656 

18,261 

37-12 

1898 

••• 

46,028 

23,837 

22,193 

42-80 

28,228 

14,839 

18,389 

26-25 

1899 


63,923 

28,064 

26,869 

60-14 

41,294 

21,623 

10,671 

38-40 

1900 

4«l 

49,814 

26,784 

24,030 

46-32 

31,878 

16,679 

14,794 

29-17 

1901 


60,863 

26,678 

24,286 

43 27 

34,192 

17,868 

10,324 

29-09 

1902 

• •• 

66,018 

28,642 

26,376 

46-80 

86,783 

19,467 

17,326 

31-29 

1003 

«•« 

68,029 

30,400 

27,629 

49-36 

66,842 

29,760 

26,076 

47-50 

1004 


65,223 

28,650 

20,673 

46-08 

38,808 

10,384 

19,424 

33-01 

1905 

• •• 









1906 










1907 

• • • 









1908 

«f4 









1909 ■ ... 

«•« 









1910 

• •• 









1911 ‘ ... 

• a* 









1912 










• •• 

• •• 









1918 

• «« 









19W 

... 

- 








J891 ce»8Uf/^^^ 1891 to 1900 ara caltulatod from tho rotTirns of tho 





Sitapur J)isstrict. 


iv 


TABiiE IV . — Deaths according to Cause. 





































Table VI . — Area in acres under the principal crops, taJisU SitapvA’, 


VI 


Sitapur District 



flg'uroB avnilublo on naoouut o£ cunuus o|iaratiou8. 




















Tablc VI (continued). — Ar^fc in uci'<i9 v/fUlev iJie principal tfrojJs, taltsU Biswan. 
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lO figures avAilaUc ou account of ccusus opciatious. 











^BLE VI (contiimed ). — Area in acres winder the principal crops, tahsil Sidkautli. 


Sitapur Diatrici. 


• • • 

viu 



* ilguTUB aviiUiibls ou uccouat of consus ojiorntioua. 
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IX 



Ko figures available on account of census operations. 



















Table VII.— Orimwiai Juislice. 


X 


Siiapur District 




























AEl»l‘2n>lX, 


xi 


Taele YIII . — Cognisable Crime. 



YexY. 


i Nuiiibor at' cabos tnvcsti- 
j g itcd by jtolicu — 

Niiniber of persona— 


8uo 

tnolii. 

By 

orders of 
Msgls. 
trttlu. 

Sent up 
for trial 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
di.4> 

oliarged. 

Convicted. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

6 

6 

7 

1897 



4,351 

21 

1,98 It 

2,577 

520 

3,057 

1898 

f •* 


2,421 

1 

1,410 

1,627 

231 

1,396 

1899 



2,338 

2 

1.253 

1,415 

231 

1,214 

1900 



1,992 

1 

1,060 

1,289 

293 

996 

1901 

• •• 


1,800 

37 

926 

1,162 

2.53 

90.9 

1902 


... 

1,169 


922 

403 

42 

361 

1903 

««* 


1,805 

22 

1,137 

1,30.3 

239 

1,121 

1904 



1,767 

2-1 

1,030 

1,375 

310 

1,035 

190S 


... 

t 






1906 

• •t 








1907 

«SI 








1908 

• •• 

• •• 







1909 









1910 

*«4 








1911 


.* . 



, 




1912 



j 




4 

1 

1 



Kots.<«>Co1u)iiiis 2 aud 3 sliow casos instituted during tbo yvtir. 










SUapiir District 


XU 


Table IX . — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Fargana. 

Year of sottleuient. 

1858. 

1864—71. 

1894—97. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ifei 

••• 

Bs. 

66,211 

Bs. 

66,079 

Bs. 

79,285 


Hargam 


29,503 

37,651 

44,160 


Eliairabad ... 


49,788 

69,742 

88,400 


Laharpur ... 


68,103 

1.16,531 

1,55,212 


Pirnagar ... 


26,568 

21,057 

34,695 


Bamkob 


7,300 

12,194 

15,090 


Total Talisil Sitapiir 

• •• 

2,37,473 

3,23,254 

4.16.842 


Hisrikk 

• •• 

42,053 

62,109 

78,859 


MaLoli ... 


29,769 

43.370 

56,912 


Gbandra 

••• 

33,771 

61,873 

65,327 


Maolihrehta 

• •• 

39,081 

70,676 

95,508 


Aurangabad 


16,769 

28,365 

31,384 


Eorauna ... 

••• 

16,954 

27,644 

34,836 


Gundlamau... 

• •• 

27,657 

33,213 

35,917 


Total Tabsil Misrikb 


2,05,954 

3,16,650 

3,98,743 




72,751 

91,938 

1,22,805 


Mann'aa 

••• 

43,975 

54,915 

72,316 


Sfabmudabad 

• •• 

76,817 

1,13,468 

1,54,845 


Sadrpur 


62,379 

62,250 

78,140 


Eondri South 

••• 

16,469 

23,005 

•31,140 


Total Tahsil Sidhauli 


2,62,391 

3,45,576 

4,59,245 


Biswan 


1,26,967 

1,52,539 

*1,91,490 


Tauibaur ... 


59,837 

93,604 

•67,810 


Eondri Eorth 


47,285 

72,070 

•68,060 


Total 'i'alisii Biswan 

• •• 

2,34,079 

3,18,213 

*3,27,360 


Total District 


9,39,807 

13,03,683 • 

16,02,190 




* including tbc dtuiand for aliurial uiajiala. 
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Table 


Parganii 

aud 

tahsU. 


Pirnagar 
Kliairalmd > 
Itiuikot 
tui 


X . — Frcsent damand for revenue and cesses fo^' 
. ilia year loitfasli. 


Wliai-c iucludod 

in 

Aiihi-Alt/Mri. 


Bilirimau 
... Khatrabad 
lUmkot 
Cbliitiapur 
Lalurpur 
Uuigaut 


Tahsil Sitapor 


Tambaur 
Kondri Xurtb 

Taksil Bistran 


Eondri South 
hldUumdabad 



jUUwan 

Qibt Xawag.itli 
QUa Xawngarli 



Incidoiivo per 
aero — 


Culti- 

vated. 


Rs. a. p. 

1 7 10 1 X 8 
1 11 0 1 2 3 
1 6 C 
1 11 0 1 3 0 
1 11 11 1 5 10 
1 9 10 1 3 1 


03.710 -l.Sl.SOO 1 11 -11 3 11 


17 9 
OIC 8 

0 15 S 


3,(50,295 08,378 -1, 21,073 1 9 0 1 3 0 


Biri ... 1,30,083 

Sadrpur, Ban- 87, *198 


K*»on. 

Sailult 


31,115 


B.ing.>Qn, i'tttob- 1,00,802 
pur. 

5Iau\\nn ... 70.429 



Niutkliar 

Gopiiuau 

EhavkiU 

Niinkhur 

Miichlirclita 

btimkhar 

Nimkhar 


70,429 


4,60,487 73.787 6,31,274 2 *1 11 1 10 7 


0 13 a 

0 14 7 
16 0 
10 4 
18 0 
110 

1 3 11 



387,663 

05,602 

4,63,106 

1 10 3 

16,05,639 

3,01,383 

18.06,912 

1 la 0 

1 








































Tablt? yil.— Excise. 
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Tablb XII. — StamjJs. 



Year. 


Hocoipts from 

-- 




Xon- 

ju<ttciai. 

Coiirt-fco 

includiii); 

coptca. 

All 

auitreus. 

Total 

charges. 

1 

3 

* 

3 

-1 

5 




Ra. 

III. 

Its. 

Its. 

1890-91 

• •• 


29.00S 

75,013 

1,01,101 

2,005 

1891-93 J 


4«« 

20,083 

C3,89S 

90,089 

1,882 

1893-03 

• •• 

*»f 

3C,(W3 

7-1,197 

99,031 

2,081 

1893-91 


... 

37,815 

70,023 

1.01,852 

3,288 

1891-93 

f* • 

• •• 

, 29,4-10 

71,918 

1,01,172 

3,331 

1S95.9C 

«4 ■ 

*«t 

20,078 

70.200 

06,993 

1,737 

1890-07 

1 



29,076 

78,103 

1,07,283 

2,001 

1897-98 

•r« 

• •• 

27,751 

89,007 

1,17,631 

1,800 

1608-90 

/ 


«4« 

29,010 

1,10,009 

J, 40,732 

1,530 

1899-1000 

<•« 

• J* 

30,097 

91,035 

1,22,570 

2,095 

1900-1901 


««• 

37,087 

1,10,050 

1,18,051 

•1,778 

1901-1903 


... 

33,0-1-1 

1,09,503 

1,40,8-10 

3,-181 

1903-1003 

«• k 


13,119 

1,07,018 

1,62,637 

6,618 

1903.18ai ' 

... 

•t* 

39,893 

I,lO.2.S0 

1,01.609 

6.907 

1901-1903 

*« • 

• «« 





1903-10QG 


•fa 





1000-1007 


• fa 





1907-1908 


a«* 





1908-1909 

«*• 

• aa 





1909-10 


• P« 





1910-11 







1011-13 

... 

feat 





1012-13 ‘ 

*4 1 

• • • 

j 

1 





• IMacouaii only, 








Table XIII. — Incom e-iax. 
CoUcctod Ijjf I Profits of 1 


^Hcipiir J)istrict, 


it VI 



* DolaUu for tho two cIobsoii 










AtJfJBKDIX, 




Table 


hj kilusils (Part 17 only). 


l'<ihail Sitiipur. 


Under 


TaUsil Biswan. 


‘••-W. to”'?;™. I E.°ao. 


1837-98 

1808-09 

1800-1000 

1900-1901 

1001- 1902 

1002- 1003 
1903 1001 
lOOl-iOOo 
1005-1900 
1000.1907 
1007-1908 
1908-1000 
1900-10 

1910- U 

1911- 12 
1012-13 


Its. 

IM 2.7-11 
109 3^017 
170 3^020 

177 3,011 


1'* 2,051 

'^l 1,073 


lU. 

3,170 211 

3,313 211 


Its. 

3,033 10 


3,306 192 2,835 -1 -ICO 

•1,822 227 3,389 15 1,637 

0,010 229 3,-13-l 16 1,623 

6,321 213 3,817 20 1,818 

0,983 07 1,703 19 1,673 


m_ ••• 

Svm 


Sitapur I)iatnd. 


• I 

Table XIV. — Income-tax by tahsils (Part IV only). 





Talisil Sidhauli 


Talisil Misrikb. 

Yuar. , 


Undop 

Ks. 2,000. 

Over 

Bs. 2,000. 

Under 

Bs. 2,000. 

Over 

Bs. 2,000. 



A 

O 










A 










A 

J9 

M 






K 



< 

SH 







• 



Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 

1807-98 

... 

156 

2,343 

6 

679 

113 

1,634 

8 

360 

1808 -09 

... 

152 

2.448 

6 

395 

122 

1,819 

m 

215 

1899-1900 ' 


143 

2,176 

9 

066 

118 

1,731 

B 

2S6 

1900-1901 


151 

2,413 

10 

1,273 

140 

2,203 

B 

1,070 

1901-1002 

... 

163 

2,700 

9 

1,523 

158 

2,-486 

8 

853 

1902-1003 

• •• 

170 

2,935 

10 

1,719 

155 

2,523 

9 

022 

1903-1904 


46 

1,231 

10 

1,472 

54 

1,399 

9 

80G 

1904-1905 

*•« 









1905-1906 

• * • 









1906-1007 

... 









1907-1008 

... 









1908-1000 

... 









1909-10 










1910-11 










1911-13 

... 









1912-13 



m 


























APlPBNJbtJt. 



* Formorly net receipts only weio shown. From this year tcecipts and also cx]>cudituic ore given, 
t From this year the giess receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Hoard, 
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SUapur District 


xsii 


Table XVII . — Distribution of Police, 1904. 


Thana. 

Snb- 

In- 

spcctors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

ci])al 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

RtiTal 

Police. 

Bead 

Fblice. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

6 

6 

B 

8 

Sidhauli 

• •• 

5 

2 

18 


... 

315 

6 

Biawan 


S 

2 

18 


17 

283 

... 

Sitapur 

• ■ • 

5 

4 

32 

65 

... 

188 

4 

Misrikh 


5 

2 

17 


19 

218 


Laharpur 

• •• 

4 

2 

16 


16 

302 

ess 

Thanngaon 


3 

■1 

13 



151 


TambauT 

• •• 

3 

■ 

13 


• •• 

189 

... 

Maboli 

• « • 

3 

■ 

13 

• •• 

... 

m 

6 

Maltmudibad 

«« • 

3 


16 

• •• 

9 

279 


HaTgam 

• • • 

2 


13 

• »• 

... 

122 

.*• 

Kaiualpur 

« • • 

2 

■ 

12 



156 

4 

Civil Beserve 


13 

13 

69 



... 


Armed Police 

• •• 

1 

17 

108 





Total 

... 

51 

47 

3o8 

■ 

■ 

2,417 

20 

























TAlifiK X V IXI.^ — Etllicution,. 


Secondary cdur.ttiun, I’rliiiary eduentiou. 
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SUapu^ District, 


List of Schools, 1904 . 


Tahflil. 


Pttrgana. 


Locality. 


■^'~~Secondarff. 


Sitapur...^ 


Miarikh... ^ 
Biswan ... ^ 

Sidhauli, 


r Sitapur ... 

I Tliompsoneani 

Khairabad ...J ‘ 1 ‘tto Mission, 


Class. 


Labarpur 
Misrikb 
Macblirehta 
Bisa'an 

Bari 


Ditto ditto ditto 
Kliairabad, Diamond 
J obilee School. 
Ditto 

Labarpur 

Misrikb | 

Michbrebta 

fa* • 


( I Biswan 
Ditto 

Bari 


Mahraudabad... Mahmudabad. Colvin / 

' School. 


Sitapur.,,; 


•^•—■Primary. 

Sitapur, Municipal 

Bbairabad 
Ditto Naibasti . 

Khairabad ... J j Ditto 

Ditto 

... 

Nawa Mabmndpur ..' 
Jdlalpixr ,,, 

Biuaura ... 

Kbajuria *'] 

Hatia Qasimnur 
Baseti ... 

Parai Raipur 
Koshopur 

Sitapur ( l^lnbbaura 

Ken Sonipur 
Saraijit ... 

Padarkba 
Tibar ... 

Ramnagar 


High School ... 
Ditto branch 
Anglo-Ycrnacu* 
lar, aided. 
Ditto, girls'... 
Ditto, aided ... j 

Middio Yerna- 
cular. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Anglo- Yornacu* 
lar, private. 
Middio Yorna- 
oular. 

Anglo- Yornacu- 
lar, aided. 


A\ora!^ 

attend- 

ance.* 


121 

63 

93 


50 

118 


17 

45 

6 a 


41 

58 


Upper Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto ... j 24 

Lower Primary, | 20 

girls’. 

Ditto ... j I 

Sanskrit Path- | 31 

sbala, aided. 

Upper Primary, I 21 

Lower Primary, ( 35 

Ditto ... I 18 

Ditto ... 21 

Lower Primary, | ‘ 17 

aided. 

Upper Primary 33 
Ditto ... 30 

Ditto ... 3.1 

Ditto ... 38 

Ditto ... 30 

Ditto ... 53 

Ditto ... 29 

Ditto ... 29 

Loner Primary 30 

Ditto ... 13 

Ditto ... 20 


I I - 

The figures are for itarcb 190 -i 7, — * — 

aomo schools were to ^00^ ell T f 

very low. closed, and m others tlio attondinco was 
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XXV 


List of Schools, 1904 --(coiitimiea). 


Tabail. 


Pargana. 


Sitapur— 

CeonclKdedJ, 


llaalcot; 


Pirnogar 


SifapoT— j 
Irnelud- \ 
.d) 


•••{ 

/! 

1 


HuTgam 


Laharpar 


ItooaHiy. 


Moliiuddiapur ... 
KojUa 

Dltaunaa Tola 

Bamkot ... ... 

Earsabia ••• 

Piraag.ir... ... 

Kamalpur ... 

S iraura ... 

Makotipur 

Harkarpur ... 

iCuaiuaura *v» 

Hargam ... 

Paraanda Sharif pur *»* 
Koonti Kalan 
Kajapur ... 

Daawara ... ... 

Pipnigkuri ... 

Dkolai Knkrn ... 

Nuunor *•* «*• 

Soklumau #*« 

Lakarpnr, Eadauntola, 

Nabinagar ... 

TaIgi\oa ... 
klubarakpur ... 

Akbarput 
Karla Bkadcora 
Kiskanpur ... 

Tanda 

Andastm.tgar 
Irapur ... 

Jagmalpnr 

klundrasan 

Borapvir 

Piiracndi... ... 

Baki Dkondlii ... 

Kakrnki ... 

Jitauiau Kkard ... 

Kaiiua ... 

Kaimakra ... 

Sarnyaa ... 

Nawagaou 
klowan ... 

Datyapur 

Shabqulipur 
Laokkinaunagar 
Nagai Mallaapur 


Class. 


Avcrngo 

afctond- 

auco. 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto, girls’... 

Upper Primary 
Loa'Cr Primary 

Upper Primary 
Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Lower Primal y 
Ditto ... 

Upper Primary 
Lotvor Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
gills’. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 


13 

28 

9 

13 
18 

30 

17 

14 
19 
21 
2t 

13 

21 

80 

37 

19 
16 
30 
10 

20 


01 

10 

40 

33 
44 
li 
28 
21 
26 
17 
11 
28 

19 
24 > 
21 

20 

34 
0 

20 

24 

60 

35 

42 

21 

27 
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Sitapur District. 


List of Sellouts — (coutiiiucil). 


- 



Tabsil. 

Pargaaa, 

Locality. 



Biawan 


KoudrINortlifX 


Taiulinur 


Maharajnagttr 

Jaliangirabad 

Kandoui 

Tcola ... " ... 

Manpnr ... 

Itatuabharl 
S.tiuki 
UIra 
Koti-u 
Bliitanra. . 

II a fa li i a Dal tliumau 
Stugli. 

Pakatia ... 

Daudapur 

Uowatt ... ... 

Sliuotliuim 
Keouti U>UcdI ' 
Bhuila Saral 

Mallaiipur 
Scuta 
Hurliarpur 
TliunBgttun 
lico^a ... 

Kauiuapur 
Eottdri ... 
Kliaupur... 

Gadurna... 

Bliadewau 
Palauli ... 

Kusniuuru 

Itawa 
Afiiairi.i ... 

IteLar ... ... 

Tambaur... 

Batauli ... 

Bhadpbar 
Bebta 
Shabpur .. 

Sakrau ... 

Haznitpur 
Bajuapnr 
Tavparo ... 

Aktorpur 

Parhatpur 


I Sidhauli ... 

J Bam par Ealau 
' ^ Easmanda 
I Ditto ... 



17pi)cr Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Loa-cr Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primory, 
girls'. 







AI’PENDJX. 


XXYU 


o/S,ohouls, 1904 — (coiitumeJ). 


" 





Average 

f 

'S^rgiax. 



Clusa. 

attend' 





mice. 

* 

/ 

Unck.t Klioiii 

• »* 

Bawor Priiuary, 

Li 



Sujaitli.i ... 

• «« 

Ditto 

19 


JUr! ..J 

Mauiium 

• r« 

Ditto 

97 


liliaiulia ... 

• • • 

JBtto 

It 


1 

Dubiuiu- ... , 


Ditto 

19 


\ 

Situ JUiiai 

• •• 

Lower Brnn.iry, 

32 





.tilled. 

Upprr Primary 

IM 


f 



Ditto 

17 



BaunubliurL 


Ditto 

• •f 


] 

jJlttUWflU ... 

• • 

Lutvor Primary 

9 


M.inu’nu ... . 


• •• 

Ditto 

S 



Auibarpur 

••• 

Ditto 

1« 



Ivumliu'ia 

• •• 

Ditto 

10 



Kilgaou ... 

• •• 

. Ditto 

23 



llowau ... 


Lower Primni y. 

17 

•t 


Paiutcpuc 

• • • 

aided. 

Upi)or Primary 

to 

SiflLault— • 


Sail? ... * 


Ditto 

33 


Qulrauiuu 


Ditto 

5S 

(tonehi' \ 


Uarhaura 


Ditto 

19 

«ff). 

SlAUiAuUultid. < 

Oluilii ... 


Ditto 

37 


Bilauli ... 

••• 

Lower Priinuj’y 

31 



Babuptir ... 

••• 

Ditto 

20 



£ikiuii*i 

• »# 

Lower Primary, 

30 





aided. 



\ 

Kabarpur 

... 

Ditto 

33 



Sad* pur 

B.iusava ... 

*«• 

Upper Primary 
Ditto ... 

45 

23 



Kaucknupur 


Lower Primary, 

30 


Saili'pnr 

Guraicliii... 

.... 

Ditto 

26 


Soioarilalta 

••• 

Ditto 

18 



Skambabad 

»•* 

Ditto 

18 



Dkarumpur 

• •• 

Ditto 

18 



Bajhora 

••• 

Lower Primary, 

10 





aided. 



\ 

}j:oiiJri jSoutU, 

CliUajau ... 
itampn* Mathura 

• *» 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 

20 

33 



Misrikh ... 


Upper Primary, 

27 



Qutbuagar 


girls'. 





Upper Primary. 

6G 



Wazirnagar 


Ditto 

11 



Aut 

• •• 

Ditto 


' HieciVli ... 

Mifli-ikU 

BUiat Gaurau 
M.irarwa ... 

• •• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33 

30 



Indraali ... 

»•« 

Lower Primary 

23 



Bachhwnl 


Ditto 

33 



Blmkia ... 


Ditto 

33 



Kaimakra 


Ditto 

20 



.Nirlmu ... 


Ditto 

24 



Tarsawan 


Lowor Primary, 

39 



1 


aided. 





Sitapur District 


List of Schools, 1904^(coiicluded). 


Tahsil. Pargana. 


Locality. 


MacliliTohta ... 


Korauna 


Misrikb — ^ 

(coHolud- 

td). 


f Nimkliar 
Aurangabad 

Aurangabad...^ Ditto 

Nimkliar 

Maclibrohta 
Bihat Bairam 
Ditto 

Baniatnau 
Kakori ... 
Parsada ... 
Gandharia 
Nigwumau 

Kalli ... 
Saransa ... 
Eundora ... 
Eorauna ... 
Bamgarb 
Dingra ... 
Clihawan... 
Nagjva Jairam 
> Ealli ... 

f Gundlamau 
J Asal 

Gundlamau ... '> Kucsi 

I Gangupur 
1 Eothawan 

Maholi ... 
Maboira ... 
Drdauli ... 
Baragaou 
Ditto 

Bajvyapur 
Euaola ... 
Bahola ... 
Samrawan 
Barmbauli 
Sharhatpur 
Cbaturaia 

I Pisavran ... 
Neri 

Bargaon ... 

Neri Bargaon 
klunda Salau 
Bahadurnagar 
Eachui'i ... 


Maholi 



Chandra 


Upper Primary 
Ditto ... 
Lowor Primary, 
girls'. 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary, 
girls’. 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Upper Primary 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto ... 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Lower Primary, 
aided. 

Lower Primary 




I Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto, girls’ 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto '... 







Al’PJDStHJC. 


A.— -I’Bomcijii. 

... T ««*> iridfftd and drained throu/j^oui. 

(j) Lucknow to Sitapur ond ShaLjahaannr 
Kainalpur railway feeder 
Oil) AUria railway feeder 


r V L, . ft-tocu. 

Sii} to Mcbudtgliafc (vide II— lii 

(ui) ffitapur to L aiiimimr (vide II— iii i 
v' to Tarinpur 

/m Ji^ifgadiaghat (vide ill— ivl 

(yi) KIj«fraliaaraUw.iy feeder ' ... 

/'.iy S'*'* “ Alalimudibad (tide II— ivl * 

(™) toBmum frWoJI y) ^ 

Ox) Ljbuan to Uabraicb (vide III— vii)”' 

(I) "iwjtt to Lakbiuipur (vide III— vi) 
t« Kajgltat (vide HI— nili) 

^*1} Asuiailpui* to Joimuro ^ 

ToUl 

IL-Se^ud c/ase roade, un.nelaUed, bridged and drained 

ffil J® Bolirainghat (o?d«**i*-.i) 

0^ te! W'itf X J||) 


>jBarho«i^;ro^:ef.jj-vn^ 

Total 

a,u uMalM. , 

litaimrt. Mo, tap„ 

Sitapnr to OoU * 

^i*wan to Lnkbimpur (vide I si ’*' 

ibhinipi 
ikbinipi 
abmudi 
iliraoda 




axx 


Sitapur JDisirict. 


KOADS, 1001— (eoMcJucffld), 


IV. — Sixth class roads, cleared only. jMilcs.fur.fsct. 


(i) Sitapur to Bazar Baragaon ... 

(ii) Bisuau to Banbura and Clmndpitr ... 

(iii) Aurangabad to Bhanpur 

(ir) Misrilcii to Ant ... ... ... 

(v) Bari to Kacbnra 

Total 
Ghamd Total 


15 0 0 

... 28 0 0 

... 3 1 0 

2 0 0 

... 3 4 0 








AM'BNDIX. 


i'EttKIES. 190‘i. 


t 

Hi 

to* 

t 

Pargana. 

• Porry. 

Hivor. 

Mauagomuub. 

Incoino, 







Its. 


fGhonilrn 

KulkahargUat 

**• 

Gumfci 

Diutriot Board, 

... 





Ilardoi, 


/ 

s 

Jlisrikh 

Oaditnajnatt 

... 

Do. 

Ditto 


/ 

X 

« 

•H 

C 

lUjghat 


Do. 

Ditto 



Aurangabai] j 


Do. 

Ditto 


Afahiulowaghut 


Quadlamau ... 

Hatittghab 

... 

Do. 

Ditto 

«•» 


/ 

lihu t puT waglui t 

... 

Do. 

Ditto 



< 

Mamvan ^ 

Khaiupur 


Do. 

Diatriot Board, 
Situ pur. 

126 


1 

Rauighac 

••X 

Do. 

Ditto 

10 

1 

Sadrpnr ^ 

Uansura 


Chftuka 

Ditto 

1,000 

700 

CQ 

divirttiupur 


Do. 

Ditto 


K 0 n d j i 1 
South, J 

Gobargliafc 


Do. 

Ditto 

1,650 

■ 

CUandi«U 

... 


Ditto 

2,600 



PUnrim„Unt 


^9 

Diatrict Boar d. 

• 

• 

^ L 



B.ihiaich. 




Chnhliiri 

. 

Do. 

Ditto 

... 


* 

Kutvighafe 

• • 

1)0. 

Ditto 




Banngipur 


D.ihaxvui District B o ii r f!. 

13.> 

• P 

K 0 n d r i 



Sitapur. 



North. 

I 

Olmnihvapur 


Do, 

Ditto 

1,250 


( 

I 

llaoulpitr 


Qhaiilca 

Ditto 

1,800 

a 

f 

Gwavi 

• •f 


Ditto 

2,200 

s 

p v 

s 

[ 

Doiiiatlia 




7 

32 


DhoopuT 

•• 





Gubul 

.. 

Dnhawax 

Ditto ... 

1,025 


'lambaur 

Amatia Ohimaila 

Sahi'li 

- 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,326 

3,700 


*' ' 


Cbnuka 

Ditto 

\ 


Chandi 5 





' 


' Zalimpur 

.. 

. Do. 

Ditto ... 

1,300 













Sitapur District 


POST-OFFICES, 1904. 


Talisil, 


Name of Office. 

IB 

Manage- 



IH 



meat. 




f Sitapur 

M* 

Head office ... 

Imperial, 


Ehairabad 

J 

.... 

Do. city 

••• 

Sub-office 

Ditto. 

Sitapur 



Shairabad 

ttt 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Laliarpur 

... 

Laharpur 


Branch office... 

Ditto. 

■ 

Hargaiu 

••• 

Bbirgam 

• •• 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Pirnagar 

••• 

Eamalpur 


Sub-office 

Ditto. 


' Biswan 


Biswan 


Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Biswan ...J 

Tambaur 


Tambaur 


Branch office... 

Ditto, 


Eondri North 

...j 

Malian pur 

•• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 



1 

Thanagaon 


Ditto 

Ditto, 


hlisrikh 

...i 

Misrikh 

• •• 

Sub-office 

Ditto. 



1 

Qutbnagar 


Branch office... 

District. 

Misrikli...s 

Maholi 

•«c 

Maholi 


Ditto 

IinperiaL 


Machhiehta 

•«« 

Machhrohta 

• •• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Aurangabad 

•J 

Aurangabad 

• •t 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



( 

Nimkhar 

••t 

Ditto 

District. 

» 

Mahinudabad 


Mahmudabad 

• • • 

Sub-offico 

Imperial. 


Bari 

1 

Sidhauli 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

SidLauIi, C 

...l 

Bhaudia 

• •• 

Branch office... 

Ditto. 


Sadr pur 

••• 

Bansura 

• V* 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

k 

Kondri South 

»•* 

Hum pur Mathura, 

/ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 






AtPBNDtX. 


xxxm 


MAniCBTS, lDO-1, 


^ IPargana. 


Naiuo of Bazar. 


Market days. 


ta 


tn 


Sitapur 
Ditto 
Khairabatl 
Wazirgiinj 
Baiiigonj 
^ Ditto 
Unsia 
Hujijmr 
Itakhauna 
Nttiaohi 

Bamlihanra 
ITori Kal m 


Btiliauli 
Malioli 

Akbiirpur 
Tandi Khurd 
Bbakra 
Mandrasan 
Ibrabiiupar 
Angiasi 
Pabludpur 
Pariondi 

llaigauj 
Boi-jpnr 
Taigaott 

■iartbua 
Sultanimr 
KakraUi 
ditaiuau Kalau ... 
ohahquli pm- 
0 her pur 

Daryapuv 
Katiar.1 

Tirpatpur 
Ourdhapa 
Jahaiigivabad 
Jilaipur 
J’ipia Ghori 
B-i|clira 
Hwdurpur 
Saiaiuiau 
Mumtazpur 
Kuonti Kalau 

Biswon, 

Do. 

Man pur 


Norijutpur 

Gurdliapa 

Mabcwa 

Jilaipur 

BSpm Ghori 
Sooraha 
ColonolganJ 
I Sttraimau 
Miiiutnzpur 
; Koonti 

llaiganj 
Qila Darwaza 

Maupur 


Daily. 

'''^ednoaday and Saturday. 

Do.^' 

Do. 

Do. 

Monibiy and Friday, 

, Puesday and Saturday. 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursdoy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
luusday and Friday. 
Monday and P’riday, 

Ditto. 

luosday and Satunlay, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wcduositoy^ad Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday 
Ditto. ^ 

Ditto. 

Sundoy and Thursday. 
Ditto. ^ 

Ditto 
Ditto, 

Sunday and Saturday. 
Tuesday. 

AVodnosilay. s 
Mombiy and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Daily, 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Monday and Frid:iy. 

■TuobdiLy iind AVeduosday, 
Monday ond Thursday. ’ 
Sunday and Tliursday. 
AVednosdayand Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 












XXX17 


BUapur Dialrici 


3IAKKETS, imi— (continued). 


a 

H 


P.)rgiiua. 



Town or Village. 

Name of Ihizar. 

Market days. 

Husnapur 


Sirana 


Sundry and Thursdry. 

S.irni 

••• 

S.irai 


Ditto. 

Maharninagar 

• •• 

^laharajn-igar 


Ditto. 

Shall pur 

• •• 

Bohr.i 

• a* 

Ditto. 

Jalalpur 

• •• 

K)itr.s 

aa* 

Ditto. 

Do. 

• aa 

Miaugauj 

a> * 

MoncLty and Friday. 

Do. 

Juliangir.ibad 


Aligduj 

aas 

Tucaday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

BbiUiira 


Bbitauru 

a.« 

Ditto. 

Sanda 

a.. 

S.ind'1 


Ditto. 

Ahmadahad 

*»♦ 

A)m.Mlib.td 

. t 

Sunday and Wcdncsdiy. 

Uamuapur 

. . 

lUmnapur 

aa a 

Ditto. 

Dhiiukulgnnj 

• aa 

Dbuuka]g.inj 

a. a 

Wednesday and Sitarday. 

lUinbhanra 

• aa 

Bambbaur.i 


Monday und Fridvy. 

B.iSGdi 

• a a 

Based! 

aaa 

Ditto. 

Moharajnagsr 

• a» 

Gluzuipnr 

• as 

Ditto. 

Abrauri 


Abranri 


Ditto. 

ripra ICliurd 

aa4 

U.irniyii 


Ditto. 




ScoU 
Malian ]iur 
Ilarliiirpur 
Ainipui' 

Itnuri 

Itanipur Gumlwa 

Sipaiill 

Ivursa 

Rainlmiawan 
Ditto ... 

Khaupur ... 

Blmdowan 
Thnnugaon 
Auiintgaon 
Hntaurn 

Jagdiapiir Hazirin 


ScoU 

Mallanpur 

Kusiu.'inru 

SijMnli 

luuri 

Itanipar 

SipauU 

Kiirna 

JUnibuiavvan 
Ditto, cattle 
Klwnpur 
Bhadc^van 
Thauagaon 
Anantg.»on 
Ifatuira. 
JagdispDr 


Ditto. 

Suudty and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Sundivy and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Satiirdiy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

MouiLiy and Satnrdiy. 
Wcdncjdvy and Saturday, 
Monday and Thiir^iday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Thursday. 
Tucsilty and Fridiy. 
Ditto. 


r> 

a 

1 


Taiubaur 
S.ahran / 
Jliliadphar 
Mualnna 

.Vhrauri Samaria 

Shahpur 

Bebta 

Fhulpur Gyau ... 

Hazratpur 

Mnndila 

Bhawanipur 

Klmii'i 

Dumnhi 

Bchar 

Mughalpur 


Tainb.aur 

SakMu 

Bhndpbar 

Mualana 

Maraueba 

Sb.ibpur 

Bebta 

Phulpur Gy.\n 

Hazratpur 

Mnndilu 

Bhavrauipur 

Kliairi 

l{ngliub.irganj 

l{cb.ir 

Mughalpur 


Sunday ond Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

TnosiUy and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday .and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Bari 

Sarauli 

Kasmanda 


B.iri 

Sarauli 

Knsmanda 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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JtXSV 


AIA&EliTS, lQ04i~^coiit{nuedy 


i [Pargana. Towu or Village, Xmau of Ba*tr. 


Markefc tlays. 


i • j Auirzapur ... Mir/iintr 
^■g bidlwuli ... Sidhanli 
I-gy UuchaKhoM ... ITiicha Khera 
e*5 I K.iliiii ... Ktiinput 

js; ^ Khaudia Bliandia 

' Maliiimdabad ... Aritlin)u<kt1iad 
••• jP.uutoinu‘ 

-g Uilauh nilttuli 

1 ““'^Ihariiiir ... ILiriluirimr 

|( Samuil ... Snr..uU 

2 Isartv'ara ... IsM*K,irB 

I ^ursliKliibad ... JIursfiiiLibad 

S 1* P u r Einiuufcnur 

JalwrliB. * 


:^Ionaiiy and Fridiy, 
Tuohilay and Suturdav. 

, Ditto. 

AVodncsiliy ,„«i SatuKlay. 
Sunday and Thuraday. 

Di tto. 

Ditto. 

Mondiy and Tlmratlay. 
Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. ^ 

Ditto. 

Pucbday and Thursday 
Tucbd-iy and Saturday. 


I Man- ( 

Wj 

V iVQshopur 

f Bausum 
Sadrpur 
BakUawan 
lutia 

1] sar 

, I Si'sf'^ 

I 'Z f 

Zjs I B^mpur 
Kudio 


afaajUAilli, • — — 

Rasulpur ... Ilibulptit ... Sunday and Wedne-ulay. 


as' Kudaura 
o « I ™'“‘Jurganj 

W I ^““gotipur 

'' Dliukri 

I MisrikJi 

Qutbnacar 
Bilint (Sur 
Aut 

Arlbaua 

Patiibojh 

Waziraagar 


') Niuikhar v 1 1 

aj ... 

1 1 mSSSIu, - gtaern” :;; 
1 1 • : a‘i piS,«m ::; 


Mamyan 

Aturia 

Ganguganj 

Banin rn 

Sadrpur 

BalclKuran 

Iniia 

Clnindpav 

Bilauli 

Madliocrnni 

Bukioli 

Bauaganj 
Bam pur 
Kudanra 
B tluidurgan j 
Bliagotipnr 
Cliukri 

Miariklt 
Qutbnagar 
Bihat Gaur 
Ant 

Artliiiua 
I Putnbojii 
'Wazirnagar 

Niinkhar 

Aurangabad 

Machhrehta 

Ditto 

Diugra 

Mirzapur 


Ditto. 

Piiescbiy and Saturday. 
Sautluyaud Thuraday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thuraday. 
Jlonday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and S’aturtlay. 

^ Ditto. ^ 
Sumbiy and Wcanebday 
Ditto. ^ 

Ditto, 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Sunday and Tuesday. 
Moiuliiy and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuosdiy and Friday. 

Ditto, 

' Ditto. 

Moiubiy and Thursday 
Ditto. ^ 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Wcdftosday and SaturiLiy. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Weduesday. 

! iuosiLiy and Saturday. 
i>itto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. ‘ 
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Sitajpur District 


MABKETS, lfiD-i—{eo>tcludei). 


I 


F.irgaiiaJ 


Ko- f 
rauna, \ 


Totvu or Villa go. 


Korauna ... 
Alohkamganj ... 


Namo of Bazar. 


Korauna ... 
Mohkamgauj ... 


llarkot daya. 


Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 



I 





Fisawan 

Khorwa 

Pipri Shndipur... 
Miinda Kaluu ... 
Gursanda 

Qundlaniau 

Bharauli 

Alipur 

Maholi 
Kusula 
Gharka Tara 
Sclapur 

Aniilia ... 

Baragoon ... 

Urdauli 


Fisawan 

Kherwa 

Fipri Shadipnr... 
Munda Kalan ... 
Gursanda 

Gundlamau 

Bharauli 

Alipur 

Maholi 

Kuscla 

Gharka Tara 

Solapur ... 

Amilia 

Baragaon 

Urdauli 


Bifeto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Bitto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Bitto. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 
Monday and Thursday. 
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PAIES, 1904. 


Iilstli l^rgana. 


Town or 
Tillage. 


Namo of fair. 


1. 

a 

e.. 

2 


SitapnrA 


Kliaif j] 
abaci <1 

Ibmikol;. 


lahw- 
pur. \ 


Situpur 

Ditto 

Keshopnr ... 
Parai lUipurj 
Jar 


Ifotin 

lilarrakhpar, 
Bidarkha ... 
KhagasiamaUj 
Damhaura ... 
Amilia 
Dasaili 
Nawida 


{ 


Bargain, 


/ 


Pirnn. / 

ear. I 


Bwffaa,, 


ELaitubail . 
Ditto . 
Ditto 
Qaaimpur ... 

Itainkot 

K'iganj ... 

Akbaipur 

Tdhpur ... 

Parsondi 
Uduapur ... 

Kampur Bar- 
no. 

Ditto 

Alawalpuf 

Jairampur ... 
AlahoU 

Ettmalnnp 

Bhitauii ::: 

Toola 

Kundasa ... 
Banda 

5^ndaiwa !.! 
Suklianan 

Amarnagar,,. 

iuauanij];ia- 

grip. 

Satra 
Dcotapnr 
Jalaipnr ... 


Rnmlila 
Dlianusiai; 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 

Damaria Pir ... 

Ditto 
^ Ditto 
Lalta Debi .., 
Jalbihar 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Rainlilu 
Jalbiliar 
Gar Faiab ... 

Nazar All Shab, 

Dhanusjag ,.. 

Ditto ... 
SurajkuQd ... 

Jangli,NatIi ... 

Rainlila 

Ditto 

Katki 

Dasgbra ... 
Dhannsjag ... 

Bansibat ... 

STabolbi 

Itauihla 

Husaiua Dih .!! 

Bala Pir 

Nandprayag ... 

Dargah ... 
Baddliun Baba 
Dhagat Baba 

MansaRam ... 

Rainlila 


Dato. 


Knar Sudl 10 
End of Aghan 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Two last Sundays of 
Jotb and two first 
of Asarb, 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Every Amawas 
Bbadon Sudi 12 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Knar Sudi 10 
Bbadon Sudi 12 
Kuar Badi 12 
Mngli ^udi 5 

End of Aghan 

Agbau Sudi 1 
Eartik Piiianmnslii, 
and Jotb Sudi 10. 
Sawan Puranmashi 
and Sbeoratri. 
Kuar Sudi 10 
Ditto 


Kartik Puranmasbi, 100,000 


Approx* 

imato 

attond* 

anco. 


4,500 

6,000 

4.000 
4,500 

3.000 


300 

300 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

i.noo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3.000 

8.000 
2,000 
1,000 

6,000 

16,000 

10,000 

5 000 

6,000 

1,000 


Dbanusjag 

Muhodeo 

lUmlila 



Jotb Sudi 10 
Aghon Sudi 6 ..i 

Aghan Sudi 7 
Chait Sudi 14 
Kuar Sudi 10 
End of Jotb 

First Sunday in 
Jotb. ^ 
Kartik Puranmasbi 
Id*ul-Fitr 

Middle of Jetb !!'. 
First Sunday in 
Jotb Sudi. 

Every >fulL moon ... 
Kuar Sudi 10 


Aghan Sudi 1 to 8... 
Sbeoratri 
Kuar Sudi 10 


12,000 

2,000 

10,000 

4,000 

4.000 

1.000 

4.000 

2.000 
1,000 
1.600 
2,000 

1,000 

5.000 

700 

1.000 
1,000 





xxxv'iii 


Situpuv District. 


PAIRS, 1904-~ (Lontiuuetl). 




Town or 
village. 



Apptos- 

Tulisi] 

. Piivgauit. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

imats 

attend- 






anco. 


f 

Ahmadabad 

Saiyid Burhan- 

First Sunday in 

1,000 

1 

•4 

J 


ud-din. 

Jeth. 



Tainbaurv 

Guraila 

Mandwa 

End of Aghan to end 

1,000 

T? 

1 



of Pus, 


1 

Tnmbaur ... 

Dhanuajag ... 

Aghan Badi 1 to S... 

9,000 

£ ** 

(S 


Malian pur ... 

Dhaun 8 j.)g ... 

Aghan Sadi 1 to S... 

10,000 

S 

2for6Ii. ^ 

Scota 

Saiyid Maruf ... 

Basnnt P.rnchmi ... 

4C0 


Do. 

Sonasar Dobi... 

Every full moon ... 

500 


r 

Klialrandesh- 

Sheo A&huan 

Joth and Eartik 

1,500 


J 

uagar. 

Kamkund. 

Puranmashi. 



Bii-i 

Saraiyau 

Dhanusjiig ... 

Aghan Sndi 10 

3,000 


1 

Kaiiuu 

Gang 0 ah wnt 

Every Monday in 

1,000 


1 


Nath. 

Sawau. 


V 

t 

Mnuuan 

Daaehra 

Joth Siidi 10 

1,500 


Mttu- J 

Ditto 

Eatki Aahnan. 

Eiirtik Puranmashi, 

1.500 


wan. Y 

Baraapur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2.000 


r 

Dharauagri .. 

.Vtnarnag 

Ditto 

1.800 


f 

Dhar.impur . 

Abhuau Dariot 

Eartik Puranmashi 

8,000 


Sadr- j 


and Magh Mauui 





Aina^vas. 



pur. '1 

Bausura 

Panchon Pir ... 

1st Sunday of Joth, 



1 

B.ililolaagar, 

Ramlila 

Euar Sudi 10 

2,000 

s 

Eondri- j 
South. ) 

Mathura ... 

Rampur 

Mola Malang 
Shah. 

Dhanuajag ... 

Aghan Badi 9 

Aghan Sudi 5 

600 

4,000 



F<untepur ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

10,000 



Ditto 

Sangat Nnnak 

Eartik Sudi 11 

1,000 




Shah. 


2,600 

10,000 


Mahmud- 
abad. N 

Ditto 

Mahmudabad, 

Mian Mansab 
AH. 

Nathan Pir ... 

Twenty-first of Sha- 
ban. 

1st Sunday of Joth. 



Ditto ... 

Shahid Mard ... 

End of Jeth 

^jOOO 



Sohlnmau ... 

Ramlila 

Euar Sudi Puran- 

4,000 


^ 1 



mashi. 




Miarikh 

Eatki Ashnan, 

Eartik Puranmashi, 

12,000 



Ditto 

RamlDa 

Euar Sudi 2 

2,000 



Ditto 

Parikramn ... 

Phngun Sutfi 11 — 

IBOfiOO 


Misrikb,^ 

Deogaon ... 


Phagun Sudi 6 

I 60 OOO 

13,000 

p£3 

Mandarwa ... 


Phagnn Sudi 7 


Barehti 


Phagun Sadi 10 ... 

16,000 

Sh \ 


Qutbnagar ... 

EansHIa 

Eartik Sudi 2 ... 

4,000 

4,000 

i 


Wazirnagar, 

Dhanncjng ... 

Aghan Sudi 2 


f 

I^imkhar ... 

Chakra Tirath 

Every Amuwas and 

40,000 


AuTung-^ 


and Lalta 

PuranmashL 



abad. S 


Dobi. 


30,000 


1 

Ditto ... 

Farikrama ... 

Phagun Sudi 9 
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FAUiS, IS04-^(te»«o/«tferf), 


; 

.1 Ui. 


Tuilifilj Eirgant, 


Towtt or 
vUIngc. 


Kora O' 
na, 


Gnndln' 

uou. 


/l 
'• 1 

■ll 


JllChh- ; 
lebta, V 


I Kaliali, 


1 

t 


ICormna 
iTargaTran 
Marhin 
Kalli 
Kanera 

Cliheoingliat, 
Dliallia lUui 
glut. 

MnohUrelita. 

Sikrar.i 

Diiigrft 

Do. .. 

Sailapiu , 

D igelwu 






List oftaluqdars lidding land in the Sitapur District^ 1904. 


Sitapui' District 


xl 
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Mat of tahbqdara Jiddiny land in tha Diatrkt, 1904— (concluded). 


Sitapv/r District. 
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APPEJTDIX. 




GJIZETTBBR OP SITAPUR. 

i 


lUDEX. 


A. 

AgricuUui6j vide Cultivation. 
AgnouUuriBtBj p. 60. 

Ahbans. p]). 64. 62, 70, 86, 121. 126 • 
Cliff also Raj puts. ’ 

Ahirs, pp, 16, 63, DO. 93, 120. 

Ahiwasis, p, 60. 

Alimadabad, p. 220, 

Aiaipnr. p.8. 

Ajnipur Aiuiinagar, p. 83. 

Akbar. Adminisfciation under « lo-i I 

Akbarpur, pp. 45, 176. ■ 

“"P"' pp. 42, 68, 70, 22i. 
Allahdndpur estate, p. 88. 

Alainnagar, p. 213. 

.^ipur Bandio, p. 7l. 

Alluvial mahals, p. 106. 

Amerti, pp. 106, 150. 

Ant. pp. 67, 137, 194. 

xl... « * 


Area of the district, n. 1. 
Arhar, p. 29. ^ 

Ary.1 Samaj, pp. 61, 69. 
AJ™n'?^’-.,^®'^^*137.191. 

Auiangabad taluqa, pp. flg^ 

B. 

aibadarpur,pp.67,210. 

^iewa, p, i7g. 

pp. 74, 126. 

Bijfohra, p. 8. 

■wKxniJi rivfii* -n ^ 
S^?",p.i6i. 

«n?oon,p.i26; 
““•"•“•‘•.Pt.fS, 85,181. 


tonia river, p. 7, 

^Uanias, p. 65. 

Banni Bazai, p. lOo. 

Bauipur, p, 169. 

Jianjaria cstalo, p. 7.1. 

«'‘nHp.42. 

Bunsiira, pp. ng, ng^ i.^g 
B.‘wgaon, pp. 118, i4i, i87_ 
wragaon tafuqn, pp. 68, iti, 
Baraasa, p 79. “ ' ’ 

Jtorohhatta estate, p,84. 

Barehti, p. 45. 

Barela, p, 8. 
i "‘‘•'•on bind, p. 23. 

torgadia glwt, p. l-lo, 

I "*'“>"“08 p. 66. 

“•».M..Ul,U6.u?,m, 183,131. 

Barmhoui'i, p.C6 
Barmlmuli estate, p. 76. 

Bawidiji taluqa, p. 7.4. 

J^onipur,p.8. 

Boriba, p, 4, 

BhaSS,'’'i?;ilV «*jpnts. 

Bbndphar, p. 12. ’ 

“•a?: wfe"' 

Bhangis. p, 66. 

BUarawan taluoo. a 16 k 
B barbhnniaB, p. 

5|"M•o, p. 120. 

Sl«"'W'‘.Vp.48,83. 

Bbats, pp, 60, 69. 

Bhatwnmau taluqa, p. 65 
Bhitanra, p. 86, ' ^ “ 

Bhnrkura, p. 8. 



11 


INDEX. 


Bilehra taluqa, p. 65. 

Binelita, p. 165. 

BirdSj p. 13. 

Birtli-rate, p. 19. 

Bisaindi talnqa, p. SO. 

Bisens, p. 58, 

Bisvcan, pp. 32, 42, 43, 44, 51, 57, 81, 
107, 111, 113, 115, 117, 145. 

Biswan pargaua, pp. 8, 24, 125, 147. 
Biswan talisil, pp. 24, 32, 151. 
Blindness, p. 22. 

Bohra estate, p. 72. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 52, 90, 110. 

Bridges, pp. 47, 219. 

Buffaloes, p. 16. 

G. 

Cantonments, pp. 98, 108, 214. 

Cattle, p. 14, 

Cattle disease, p. 17. 

Census, of 1869, 1881, 1891, p. 49; of 
1901, p. 60. 

Cesses, pp. 106, 108. 

Chahluri, pp. 7, 43, 73, 122, 168 
Chahlari estate, p. 83. 

Chamars, pp. 62, 90, 93, 116. 

ChandauU, pp. 48, 108, 171. 

Chandels, p.55; ot'dealso Bajputs. 
Chandi, pp. 48, 223. 

Chandra, p 153. 

Chandra pargana, pp. 9, 24, 121, 126, 
153 

Chauhans, pp, 64, 63, 78, 217 ; vide also 
Baj puts. 

Chanka river, pp. 2, 6, 48. 

Chaunria, pp, 8, 142. 

Cholera, p. 20. 

Christianity, pp. 51, 69. 

Civil Courts, p. 79. 

Climate, p. 17. 

Communications, pp. 45 to 43, 213, 218. 
Condition of the people, p. 94. 
Coparcenary communities, pp. 62, 83. 
Cotton, p. 30. 

Cotton- printing, p.42. 

Crime, p. lOS, 

Criminal Courts, p. 97. 

Crops, pp. 28 — 32. 

Cultivated area, p. 23. 

Cultivation, p. 23. 

Cultivators; oide Tenants. 

Culturablo waste, p. 25. 

D. 

Dadhnamau, pp. 4, 46, 4S, 194, 203. 

Daf ra, pp, 141, 209. 

Dahawar river, pp. 1, 6, 7, 220. 

Dabla Danrhar, pp. 100, 170, 

Darzis, p; 50. 

Daulatpur, p. 157. 

Deaf 'mutism, p. 23. 


Death-rate, p, 19. 

Density of population, pp. 49, 50. 
Deogaon, pp. 45, 204. 

Dcokalia estate, p. 86. 

Dhanuks, p, 56. 

Dharampnr, p. 7. 

Dliaukalgan j, p. 150. 

Dhobis, p. 66, 

Dhulai, pp. 159, 166. 

Dhnnas, p 57. 

Dhnrwa rivor, p. 7. 

Dialect, p. 60. 

Diseases, p. 20. 

Dispensaries, p. 117. 

Distillery, p. 109. 

District board, p. 114, 

District dak, p. 113. 

District staff, p. 97. 
Double-cropping, p. 27. 

Donkeys, p. 16. 

E. 

Education, pp. 114 to 117. 

Epidemics, p. 20. 

Exciso, p. 109. 

Exports, p. 43. 

F. 

Pairs, p. 44, 

Famines, p. 36, 

Fauna, p. 12. 

Paqirs, pp. 66, 69. 

Ferries, p. 48. 

Fever, pp. 18, 20. 

Fibres, p. 11. 

Fiscal history, pp. 98 to 106. 

Fish, p, 14. 

Floods, pp. 2, 3, 6, 9, 148, 163, 221. 

G. 

Gadariyas, pp. 65, 90, 

Gaddis, p. 59. 

Gangapur, p, 173. 

Ganjar, pp. 1, 2, 9, 14, 148. 

Garrison, pp. 98, 129, 130. 

Gaurs, pp. 54, 53. 62, 69 to 72, 83. 131, 
123, 165, 160, 178; ctie also Rajputs, 
Gaiitams, p. 53 ; vide also Bajputs. 
Geology, p. 11. 

I Gbagia river, pp. 1, 7, 43,^j 147, 

I Goats, p. 16. 

Gobraia river, p. 7. 

Gohlari, p, 3. 

Go2>araau taluqn, p. 66. 

Gond river, pp. 6, 47,49, 147, 164. 
Grain rents, p. 91. 

Gram, p. 31. 

Groves, p.9. 

Gums, p.ll. 

Gumti river, pp, 1, 3, 33, 48, 190. 
Gundlamau, pp. 83, 166. 

Gundlamau pargana, pp. 126, 155. 





JJ. 

Jlargani, pp, 107, HI, U9, 167, 
Hirgam lurgaiui, pp,^26, 158. 
llajipur, p 78. 

H«hii3jp.50. ■■ 

Haltnpur taluqa, pp. 71, 210. 
HanriJ, p. ISO, 

•Hsmi, p. 198. 
llMVfSts, p. 27. 

IfcaJtb, p. 19 
liwup drugs, p. 110, 

ir|n^uri,pp. 5, 155,157. ' 

JIjH(lus, pp, 51 fo 66. 

TTAnnmUt* 


^ 7 

KaclihwaLos, pp. 55, 87, 122} wVff 
also Hajputs. 

Koliars, pp. 14, 55, 

Kali ostatu, p. SS 
Kakralii, p. 118, / 

Katun, p. 29. 

Kahvars, p 50. 

Kalyani iivor,'pp. 6. 143. 

I Kamalpur, pp. 10,107, H2, IGI. 

KmUoni, pp, II8, 150. 

Kanhniau, Uluqn, p. 74. 

Kinkor, p, H, 

KasiuJe, p. 178. 

^taigbat, pp. .18, 169. 

Katesar, n. 161. 


Ho^piUlb, p, 117; Kathtta rjv 

Katirialii ri 
j KayastUs, ] 

ludebtedac 3 p 41 Keenganj. 

Infaaticido, p. 109 k-, • ‘ 1 , 

Inllrniinos, p. 22. ' 

lustitutfions, p. 61. Kh.ijrabttd 

Itttoroit,p.41. , • 

f latgaon, p. 73. ^ajurahui 

■ InigltiOn, pp. 33 to gg V P 

i^auagar taluqa, pp. 73, 324. ^ 

T Khimiuna, 

Satanpur, 

Jabangjrabad, pn. ign jn^ 'Kodon, p. 2' 

- ^*|*-*”ffiiabad ta^qj „ eg , Koadii, p, i 

^ Jakangirpar, p. 8.’ lCondri’5«| 

"H. p 109. 126, 167 

«‘n*.pp^5I,60. iCoBdri Sou, 

wirampur, pp 74. „ 127, 170. 
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